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Notthnc: hut u tliorougli conviction of tlie importance of 
testing the stream of History at its very source, would 
have induced that process of investigation uitli whose 
partial results the reader is here presented. 

A gigantic mass of ^ibsurditics now lies exposed, for a 
sifting examination. Tt remains for the patient sagaeity 
of European scholarship, working ui)on both Oceid(*ntal 
and Oriental materials, to re-huild, T trust, upon no 
unstable foundation, that Temple of Tlistorv which 
national vanity has destroyed, and whoso ruins national 
Hiurhism has obscured. 

A tliorongb jiersnasion that no nation, as a l)ody of 
men, v onld or could, gratnitoiiNly, through a series of 
ages, invent a series of tales, in themselves faf/uhtm, in 
their results htsfaricalj — determiiicd me in the n'solution 
to cnt(T upon a process which should test the doctrine of 
invention, or non-invention, and thus gain some criterion 
for fan impartial and a final decision. That prol)lcm is 
now solved. A plain, practical, and positive appeal to 
the very language of the first llclleiiic settlers, ^\ill give a 
correct answer to the patient impiircr after truth, 'those 
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primitive colonists Lave been traced with a precision that 
nothing but the singular cohesion of the constituent parts 
of that ancient form of society called a tribe,” could 
have secured. This is a species of argument that will be 
duly ai)preciatcd by the contemplative mind. 

The c^itlcnco thus gained, is evidence draAvn from no 
partial source — it is evidence drawn forth from nations 
whose impress is of the liighcst antiquity. 

Amid the ruins of empires, or the transient memory of 
the mightiest coiupierors. Time has very generally 
respected both the form and the name of the grand 
features of nature. Cities and Politics may have been 
swept from the earth ; Dynasties «of unrivalled splendour 
maj’ have passed away, leaving scanty memorials, — possibly 
none — to record their renown; but it is not so with the 
history ineffaceably written on the venerable forms of 
mountains, seas, and rivers. These compose a language 
so vast ajid so enduring, that compared Avith tlicin, the 
Pyraniid.s, must be considered as dwarfed levs of agglu- 
tinated sand AAliich must crumble to atoms before the 
structure of this languages shall be destroyed. 

One of the most valual)le points, in eounection w ith the 
results here Avrought out, is tliis geographical basis. It has 
interpreted correctly, and it will continu(‘ to interpret 
correctly, thostj singular talcs, in early (Ireek history, 
which have generally passed current Avith the litt^’ary 
AAorld, under the name of “IMyths.” Th(‘y are now 
proved to be fables, just in proportion asAve tntsundersfand 
'them ; truths, in proportion as they Avere once understood. 
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Our ignorance it is which has made a myth of history; 
and our ignorance is an Tlellenic inheritance, much of it 
the result of Hellenic vanity. 

The Sanscrit scholar will find a few irregularities in 
that process which 1 have developed. They are ^uch as 
belong to a form compounded of the old Pehlvi and the 
Sanscrit; the latter serving as the basis, and the former 
the inflective power. A superficial glance over this branch 
of my investigation, will convey some idea to the philo- 
logist of two interesting facts. First, — The primitive 
dialects, whence sprang the Greek of Homer. vSecondly, 
— ^The exact way in which the Greek consonantal aiwi 
vocalic combinations wgre pronounced by Hcrodotcan and 
Thucydida‘an Greeks. 

Tlic apparent irregularities of orthography occurring ir: 
connection with the same word, will be found to be more 
imaginary than real. It will be well for the reader to 
accustom himself to sucli variations of form, but not of 
])ower, nor of signification. He will thus coiLsider 
Lakedaimon, Lacedamion; Cabul, Cabool, Kabul, Kabool: 
'fibet, "niibct ; Cashniir, Cashmire, Casmir, Kashmirc, 
Cashmere; Ladakli, Ladak, Ladac; Attock, Attac, Atac, 
Uttuck ; Goclapes, Gooklopcs, Guclopcs, Cuclopes, 
Cy elopes; Pan jab, runjab, Punjaiib, Panchab ; Phenicia, 
Phoenicia, Phcniikia, Phainikia ; ns identical. Ami st> 
with geographical nomenclature generally. When, how- 
ever, such varieties appear in this work, they will, with 
few exceptions, bo found to arise from the necessity of 
running parallel with the irregular meanderings of tin* 
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Hellenic or Oriental streams. A notable example of the 
singular variety of these forms, "will be found under the 
name Budha. 

It is evident tliat two classes of literature must now be 
studied in connection with ancient Greece. First, ^The 
Mythology of Greece, showing what Greeks thought and 
wrote in connection witli their divinities, and the immense 
mass of legend in juxtaposition with them. Secondly, 
The History, which at present lies buried beneath this 
mythology ; which, as formhig the very earliest records of 
Hellas, must be studied like any-otlicr portion of established 
history. 

Henceforward, let us not, succumbing to an easy indo- 
lence, deny on thcoreiical grounds the existence of those 
truths which Geography has restored to History, 

E. 


LoJiDoy, Avfjugt, 1855. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

An illastrious geographer has well observed that the naxneF 
which geography, and particularly physical geography, has 
consecrated, may be considered the most important docu- 
ments of primitive history, or of history anterior to chron- 
ology. IMen, long before they thought of computing years, 
or arranging events according to their date, designated by 
local denominations, taken from the dialects in which they 
spoke, all the objects by which they were surrounded — the 
mountains that bounded their horizon, the rivers in which 
their thirst was quenched, the \illagc that gave them birth, 
and the family tribe to which they belonged. Had that 
geographical nomenclature been preserved pure and entire, 
a map of the world might have been obtained, more valuable 
by far than all the Universal Histories.* P is impossible for 
the rcdccting mind to concede the derivation of the Hellenic 
from the Sanscrit type of the Arian tongue, a subject now 
established beyond controversy, -without, at the same time, 
granting the probable existence within the boundaries of the 
tribal and typical evidences of this fact. Such evidences arc 
particularly strong in the case of mountainous regions. Those 
fortresses of nature formed so many points of jealous isolation. 
Here weaker tribes might hold their own against superior 
numbers. A congeries of rugged defiles, mountain passes, 

* Make Bran, Gcog. Univ. 

a 
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and craggy heights^ became securely tenanted by bands almost 
as numerous and as diversified as the natural strongholds that 
received them. Hcnce^ like the Caucasus, not a few of these 
highland strengths remain to this day the imperishable text- 
books of the ethnologist and philologer. Here human speech, 
faithful as the most impartial historian, tells of the settlement 
of Fins, of Medes, of Celts, of Tartars, and Alans, demon- 
strating in the most precise and simple manner the infiltration 
of these races and its just amount. But the higher we ascend 
the stream of time, the earlier do we discern the evidences of 
tlds fact. Nowhere is this more evident than in the most 
ancient ethnic titles of Greece. 

It would undoubtedly be somewhat unreasonable to expect 
that a Greek logographer, however zealous for the antiquity 
of his country, should be able to interpret Sanscrit, Sclavonic, 
and Celtic terms, whilst acquainted only with his native 
language. 

Let us for a moment examine the process of Greek geo- 
graphical affiliation, and wc shall find that a geographical son 
is generally the offspring of a Ccclicolite, thus forming the 
boundary of Greek history. Ilencr, — 

Macedon is the son of Zeus, 

Laccdieroon is the son of Zeus, 

Torgitaus is the son of Zeus, 

Dardanus is the son of Zeus, 

Scythes is the son of Zeus, 

Corinthus is the son of Zeus, 

Thrax is the son of Arcs, 

Bceotus is the son of Poseidon. 

No sagacity is requisite to perceive that a terminology of 
this description is a virtual confession of inability to com- 
municate the historical facts standing in connection with it ; 
at the same time, this may be taken as a valid evidence that, 
however fictitious such tales may be, the names themselves 
are not fabulous, but belong to an era antecedent to the Ario- 
Hcllcnic settlement in Greece, and to a nation other than the 
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purely Hellenic. The Tamar^ and the Thames^ and Britain 
itself, are names undeniably English; but they are names 
which no Englishman— Englishman— can interpret; 
they belong to an ancient race, and he is thus the inheritor 
of a title, not of an estate that he can enjoy. Just so was it 
with the Greek : before him came the Arian and the Celto- 
Arian, and then the pure Ario-Hellenic stock. 

' It will now be apparent that the ethnography of Greece 
lies within no narrow sphere. To the same purpose is the 
following:— Let Greece, under the leadership of Agamem- 
non, be as truly Hellenic as Kent and Essex were Anglo-Saxon 
in the reign of Alfred, what does it prove in the way of the 
occupants being aboriginal ? As little as the English char- 
acter of the counties in question at the time referred to. 
Four centuries, or even less, of migration, may easily have 
given us all the pheilbmena that occur; for the area is 
smaller than the kingdom of Wessex or Northumberland, and 
the country but little more impracticable. Hence, if we suf- 
ficiently recognize the smallness of the Hellenic area, no 
difficulties against the doctrine of an original non-Hellenic 
population will arise on the score of its magnitude. It was as 
easily convertible from non-Hellenic to Hellenic as Cumber- 
land and Northumberland have been from British to English.”^ 
We are then to view the Hellenic as that di'^lcct of the great 
Arian tongue, which formed the universal solvent by which, 
while tribal titles remained unchanged, all these various clans 
were marvellously blended into a people speaking one general 
language ; yet each, as Boeotians, Athenians, Laconians, and 
lonians, retaining those peculiarities of dialect which were 
once still more distinct. History has not left us to doubt as 
to the wonderfully Hcllenizing effect of the Greek language 
wherever it gained a footing.^ 

* Dr. Latham’s Etbnolo^ of Europe, p. 129. 

* “ The facility," writes Niebuhr, “with which the Fclasgian tribes were 
moulded into Greeks was a characteristic of their race, and a mai n cause of 
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Nor, on the other hand, has Thucydides failed to notice 
that era of the early small communities of Greece, when not 
only provinces, but cities also, had a distinct name expressive 
of the resident tribe. 

“ Hekataeus, Herodotus, and Thucydides," writes Grote, 
" all believed that there had been an ante-HcUcnic period, 
when different languages, mutually unintelligible, were spoken 
between Mount Olympus and Cape Malea.” Many of these 
ancient races long continued SiyXorroi, as we are informed by 
Strabo.^ Again, speaking of the modem highland population 
to the north-west of Greece, Maltc Brun has acutely ob- 
served, that to ascertain the Celticisms and Germanisms in 
the Albanian is by no means an unprofitable task; these 
cannot be attributed to accidental causes, for those words 
form a part of a numerous class in different languages. It 
is difficult to account for these facts^from the migrations of 
different people; but they may be easily explained, if we 
admit that the ancient population of the Hoemus was made 
up of Celtic, Sclavonic, and German tribes, as well as Pclas- 
gian, Hellenic, and Asiatic."^ Isolation in special localities, 
protracted through a long scries of ages, and acting upon the 
language of fragmentary sections of one and the same great 
family, has proved the powerful matrix out of which younger 
dialects were moulded; yet all arc stamped with the truthful 
impress of the parent original. Hence, tribal and topical 
titles follow the regular system of lingual mutation from an 
older to a younger dialect. 

their dissolution and extinction. It is natural to look upon this as result- 
ing from tho original affinity between the two races, which, nevertheless, 
were essentially different ; and so I believe it did. Wc may observe, how- 
ever, that the Greek language and national character often exercised a 
magical power over foreign races that came in contact with them, even 
where there can have been no such affinity. The inhabitants of Asia 
Minor began to be Hcllcnizcd from the time of the Macedonian conquest, 
though very few genuine Greeks settled amongst them.”— Niin. vol. i. 
p. 50. 

* vii. 327. * Maltc Brun, Univ. Geog. vol. iv. p. 197. 
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The great connecting links of the Indo-Germanic family, 
with which Europe is now filled^ have been ably portrayed by 
an excellent authority ; and they bear so immediately upon 
the principles involved in the ethnic titles of antiquity, that 
they may be appropriately introduced in this place. 

‘'Although,” observes the author, “wc cannot trace the 
first colonization of Greece, which is beyond the period of 
historical records, the analysis of the Greek language and its 
comparison with the Sanscrit, of which wc have seen that the 
Zend and the Parsi arc derivatives, have afforded a proof of 
near affinity between the Pclasgic and Asiatic nations already 
described, which, to all those who have entered on the sub> 
ject, has appeared fully conclusive. It seems that colonics of 
one original people established themselves in remote times on 
the Ganges, in Persia, and on the shores of the -^^'ga'an. In 
the former station, their speech was gradually moulded into the 
Sanscrit, and they became subject to the power and supersti- 
tion of the Brahmins ; in the second, they became the dis- 
ciples of the ]\Iagian Hierarchy, and their dialects were the 
Zend, the Parsi, and the Pehlvi; in Greece, their mytho- 
logy and language acquired a more graceful character ; but 
the proofs of a common origin arc still equally clear and 
indelible.”^ 

The following brief cxtriict from the mc‘hodical work of 
the illustrious Bopj)- will form a powerful parallel to the 
Zendo-Arian nomenclature of early Greece, and will, at the 
same time, demonstrate the fact, that where great lingual 
principles harmoniously pervade human speech, they must be 
equally applicable to the tribal and topical titles of the 
speakers, wherever they may have resided. Such records 
form a self-interpreting lexicon of ethnology, as copious as it 
is faithful. The following is a brief table of numerals 


* Dr. Prichard’s Nat. Hist, of Man, vol. ii. p. 31. 

^ Coinparativo Gram, of the Zend, Lithuanian, Greek, Latin, &c. 
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NUMERALS. 


Sanscrit. 

Zend. 

Greek (Doric.) 

Latin. 

Gothic. 

Prat’hama 

Frat’hcma 

Prota 

Prima 

Fruma 

Dwitiya 

Bitya 

Deutcra 

Altera 

An.t’hara 

Tiitiya 

Thritya 

Trita 

Tertia 

Thridyo 

Chatartha 

Tuirya 

Tetarta 

Quarla 

Fidvordo 

Panchama 

Pngdha 

Pempta 

Qainta 

Fimfto 

Shasta 

Cstva 

Hckta 

Sexta 

Saishto 

Saptama 

Haptatlia 

Hebdoma 

Septima 

Sibundd 

Ashtama 

Astema 

Ogdoa 

Octava 

Ahtndo 

Kavama 

Nauma 

Ennota 

Nova 

Niundo 

Dasama 

DasSma 

Dckata 

Dccima 

Taihundo 


To these numerals we subjoin a brief conspectus of^bc 

ANALOGY OF VERBS. 

Singular. 


Sanscrit. 

Zond. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Dad-a-mi 

Dadlia-mi 

DidO«mi 

Do 

Dad&>si 

Dadha-si 

Dido-s 

Da>s 

Dada-te 

Dadha*to 

Didd-ti 

Da-t 


Plural 


Dad'inas 

Dad{i<mahi 

Dido-mes 

Da-mus 

Dat-t’ha 

Das-ta ? 

Dido>tc 

Da-tis 

Dad-te 

DadC-nti 

Dido>nti 

Da-nt 


OmnSBAL VIEW OF THE FEBSON9 OF THE VF.BB. 


Pint Penon. 


Tishtami 

nistami 

Histemi 

Sto 

Dadami 

Dadhami 

Didomi 

Do 

Asm! 

Ahmi 

Emmi 

Sum 

Bharami 

Baranii 

Phero 

Fero 

Vabami 

Yazami 

Ekho 

Vcho 


Second Person. 


Asi 

Ahi 

Essi 

Es 

Tishtasi 

Hisht’hahi 

Histes 

Stas 

Dadasi 

Dadhaiii 

Didos 

Das 

Bharasi 

Barahi 

Phereis 

Fers 

Tisht’hcs 

Histois 

UistaicB 

StCB 

Dadbyiis 

Daidhyao 

Didoics 

Des 

Bhares 

Bhardis 

Pherois 

Fcrils 
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Second Person Plural 


Sanscrit 

Zend. 

preek. 

Latin. 

Tisht’hatMia 

Hist’hat'ha 

Histate 

Statis 

Bharat’ ha 

Barat’ha 

Fherete 

Fertis 

Tisht’hct’ha 

Histacta 

Histaioto 

Stetis 

Dodyftta 

Daidhyuta 

Didoietc 

Detis 

BharOta 

Baraeta 

Pheroite 

Feratis 


Third Person, 


Asti 

Ashti 

Esti 

Est 

Ushtati 

Histati 

Histato 

Stat 

Dadnti 

Dadhaltc 

Didote 

Dat 

Barati 

Baraite 

PLerc(t)i 

Fort 

Bharct 

Bardit 

Pheroi 

Fcrat 

Dodyat 

Doidhyat 

Bedoie 

Dot 


Plural 


Santi 

Hcnte 

(S)cnti 

Snnt 

Tishtanti 

Histcnti 

llistanti 

Stant 

Dadati 

Dadcnti 

Didonti 

Dant 

Bharanti 

Barents 

Pheronti 

Ferunt 

VahoDti 

Vazenti 

Ekhonti 

Vehunt 


VIEW OF THE ZEND ASD GREEK VERB ** TO STAND,” (PRESENT.) 


Zend. 

Singular. 

Greek. 

Histanii 


Hist&mi 

llihtahi 


Hiatus 

Ilistaiti 


Histate 

Histamahi 

Plural 

llistamcn 

liistat'ha 


Hist..te . 

Histcnti 


Histanti 


CONSPECTUS OF THE VERB “TERPO” IN TUB IMPKRFBCT. 

Singular, 


Atarp-a-m 

Eterp-o-n 

Atnrp-a-s 

Eterp-e-s 

Atarp-a-t 

Eterp-e 

Dual. 

Atarp-o-tam 

Eterp-e-ton 

Ataip-a-tam 

Eterp-o-ton 

Phral 

Atarp-a-ma 

Eterp-o-men 

Atarp-a-ta 

Eterp-o-to 

Atarp-a-n 

Eterp«o-n 
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VIEW OP “ DIDOMI” IN THE FUTURE TENBIfi. 


Zend 

Smgukr. 

Greek. 

Du-syiimi 


l)0-80 

Da-syosi 


Dd-seis 

Da-syati 


DG-sei 

Dri-syat’has 

Dual 

I)d-SCtOD 

Du-syatas 


Du-seton 

Dri-syamas 

Plural 

Do-somcn 

DH-syat’ha 


Do-sctc 

Da-syanti 


Du-sonti 

SrriNKS AND INFINITIVES. 

Siiiisctit. 


Latin. 

St'hu-tnm, to stand 


Stutum 

Da-tiiin, to give 


Datum 

.Jna-tum, to know 


No-tum 

Ptt-tum, to drink 


Potiini 

E'-tuin, to go 


Itinn 

Strfi-tum, to strew 


Stratum 

Ank-tum, to anoint 


Unetum 

Svani-tum, to sound 


Son-i-tum 

Sarp-tum, to go 


Serptum 

Vami-tum, to vomit 


Vomitum 

Pesh-tum, bruise 


Pistiim 

Jani-tum to beget 


(3en-i-tuin 


It is impossible to contemplate such a mam'Ilous accord of 
language — such a mirror-like reflex, as is here shown in the 
case of the Sanscrit and the Hellenic— without granting an 
historical value to the personal agency of the speakers of the 
parent tongue in early Greece. 

Akia, whence the modem name of Iran, takes its name, as 
is well known, from the Arii, an ancient Median people. It 
is a name derived from the Sanscrit vocable “ Arya,^' “ vener- 
able,” hence descriptive of the "Noble Race,”— a tenn which 
has even penetrated the Celtic tongue under the form of 
"Aire” and "Aireach,” expressive of an privileged 

mbilityy as well as of the class possessed of wealth. Nor is 
the vocable less distinct in the German Ehrcy Ehren, 
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This name induded the whole of the Persian race, as 
well as those who spoke dialects of the Median. Among 
the towns of antiquity, closely connected with the fortunes of 
the old Pelasgic populations of Greece and Italy, is that of 
Tanagra. An interpretation of this and similar local titles 
will give us a clcai* view of the ethnology of this mighty 
people, and will, at the same time, demonstrate their identity 
with the great Arian family. Tanagra,” writes Leake, 
was advantageously situated in the centre of a fertile cham- 
paign, consisting of plains and undulating ground, included 
between Mount Fames and the Eubccic frith, and extending 
in the other direction from the Thebsea and Oropia. Standing 
at the eastern extremity of the ridge of Mount Soro, and not 
tar from the root of Mount Fames, which sti*etches to Delium 
or Oropus, it was placed exactly in the point of communica- 
tion between the plains at the foot of Fames, and those 
towards Aulis and the sca.”^ 

This appellation is, in itself, one of the most interesting ac- 
cords of the early identity of the Eastern and Western Arians, 
of the Pclasgians, and their Indian congeners. Ta-Naoara 
signifies literally ‘^tue city,” and it is m every respect 
identical with the numerous districts and towns in India bear- 
ing the name of Nagari and Nagore. Of such a nature are 
Nagari in Bengal, Nagara in the Carnatic, ana the well-known 
Chander-Nagore, or “ city of Chandra.” The student of classi- 
cal history will now perceive that he has ascended to a period 
so ancient in Greece, that the name of a Greek city has become 
lost to the Greek language, just as that of " Stow” or " Wick” 
in Saxon England had become obsolete in the English. 

We learn from Strabo and Stephanus Byzantius, that, in 
distant ages, Tanagara boic the name of Poimandria or Poi- 
mandcr. This is another designation of extreme interest to 
the student of primitive Hellenic history, and is in itself 


^ Lenke’s Morca, ii. 455. 
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one of thp most decisive evidences of the parent stem of the 
Hellenes. “ Foimandria^’ is compounded of irdv and fidvSpa, 
the latter an enclosed space^ a fold^ or pen for cattle. Foi- 
mandria,” therefore, signifies the " shecpfold.” But the Greek 
fidvSpa itself is derived from the Sanscrit “ Mandir,” a house, 
dwelHng j from the root "mad,^^ to dwell, to inhabit, to sur- 
round, encompass ; and hence arc derived both "mandir” and 
fidvSpa ; just as the Latin "vallum,^* a rampart, is from the 
Sanscrit “ val,” to enclose, surround— the true source of the 
French "villc.” But the interest of the inquisitive mind is 
yet more deeply excited on learning that “Ta-nagara” bore 
a name still more ancient than the title of " Poi-mander,” — 
it was that of Graia.^^ It will now be seen that this latter 
is purely Arian. 

" Griha” is a Sanscrit vocable, signifying a house or habita- 
tion in general; and."Grihya" is expressive of a village 
adjoining a city. Hence the form " Graihya,^’ or Graia,” as 
simply descriptive of a village or small town, and thus not 
very dissimilar from that of " Ta-nagara.” 

Nor is the intimate Celto-Arian position of the earliest 
colonics of Greece and of the coast of Asia Minor less dis- 
tinct, and they are rendered obvious by such topical titles as 
Sekeria or Pkaakia, Corax, Cragm, and Cassius. " Sceir'^ is a 
Celtic term, signifying a sharp sea-rock or cliff; and Scir-itis 
is the well known rugged mountain region of Peloponnesus, 
whose cognate English vocable is a "Scaur,” another form of 
which is the Greek " Scyr-os.” The Fheacians appear to us 
as a people half fabulous, half historical. Their wealth, 
luxury, and maritime enterprise — their marvellous posses- 
sion, if not manufacture, of the most elegant works of art — 
naturally excite our wonder. 

“ Fixed thrones the walls through all their length adorned, 

With mantles overapread of subtlest warp, 

Transparent, work of many female hands. 

On these the princes of Thoiacia sat, 
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Holding perpetual feasts ; while golden yonths 
On all the sumptuous altars stood ; their hands 
With burning torches charged, which, night by night, 

Shed radiance over all the festive throng.*’^ 

Of this ethnic the " Phikins” Mons of southern Greece^ is 
thoroughly exegelical : it simply implies the " Peak/^ in the 
same manner as we apply the term to the ''Peak'^ of Derby- 
shire j hence its name is precisely in accordance with fact. 
Leake observes^ that Phikium "is a single bare and ragged 
Peak,” thus unconsciously giving the exact value of the Greek 
form. The Celtic form is Fcighc, {quasi ;) and Phaak 
is absolutely the aspirate variant of the English Peak, with 
which the Celtic " Pcac,” any sharp-pointed thing, is iden- 
tical : its application to the well known " Pic da Midi” is 
familiar to the reader* 

" The Thraco-Pclasgi*thc Ilcraclcidm, and Achsei,” writes 
an esteemed ethnologist/ " seem to have been Cclto-Scythse, 
that is likewise of Illyrian or Gmto-FInnic affinity belong- 
ing to the giant races; who, as far as the two lirst men- 
tioned, came round from the Kuban and Don, along the 
shores of the Euxinc, and then sought conquests towards 
the south, as all the more northern nations were impelled 
to undertake.” 

Notwithstanding the immense swarms of the Celtic family 
that had passed onwards in their migratory course from the 
East, through Italy and Gallia into the British isles, a very 
considerable portion of these tribes, with a stronger ]\Iedic 
clement than at present exists in the members of that race, re- 
mained in Thrace, Macedonia, Illyria, and on the coasts of Asia 
Minor, and in a more Ilelicnized form in Epirus and Thessaly. 
The more ancient topology of Greece demonstrates this Cclto- 
Arian innervation in its earliest colonies. Thus we know 
that the primitive name of the isle of Salamis was Scheria, 

' Cowper’s Odyss. vi. 85-102. 

'^Col. llumilton Smith’s Nat. Hist, of Man. 
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identical with that of the well known island off - the £!peirotic 
coast. In addition to the thoroughly Celtic nam^ of Cragus/ 
as the representative of the Craig, wc place that of Sigaeum.^ 
When, further, we read of the Alhan fathers, we must not 
lose sight of the historical fact contained in the very name 
given by the colonists of Alha^ Longa. Nor does the appel- 
lation of the classic Tyber fail to link the onward movement 
of this mighty emigration. The Celtic " Tbiar,” “ Tibhir/* 
and ^*Tihra” a fountain or spring; Tibbreadh, “flowing,” 
give certainty to these historical and ctlmological deductions. 
“ Tobar Seagsa,” or the “ Majestic lliver,” was an ancient 
name of the iloyne. 

The true root, however, is found in the Sanscrit original 
under the forms Tap and Tepnj to be wet, to sprinkle, to 
pour out, to flow. But further; the great poet of Rome has 
unconsciously preserved the fact of this Celto-Arian origin, in 
his allusion to the “ Grinmis^* Apollo. As a Latin word, the 
attributive of the god possesses no signiflcatioii ; as a Cclto- 
Ai’ian term, it is highly descriptive. The god of day is, in 
Celtic, “ Grian its Sanscrit original is “ Ghrini,*^ the sun, 
from “Ghran,” to shine. Here, then, wc have a highly 
expressive term lost to the classic languages of Greece and 
Home, and preserved in the Celt and Sanscrit. 

Nor do the most important oreological titles of Italy fail to 
corroborate these facts. Such names as Alpcs, Ben-inus, 
A-penn-inus, Cim-inus, together with the established fact of 
the very early separation of the Celtic stock from the great 
Arian family, powerfully demonstrate the nature of perhaps 
the earliest population that reached the Italian peninsula.^ 

* Carar, a rock, cliff; Caraig, a crag. '■* Siyhf a “ hill,” a promontory. 

^ Alb, a height, a mountain. 

* Such is the Celtic emigrant track seen in the term “ Alpcs.” Celt. Alp, 
a hill ; the Peninus, from pen, a hill, and in, .n, country. Hence, A-penn- 
inus, “ the hill country.” A,” the old Celtic article, corresponding to the 
Greek rf or Doric i. So again, Cciro-inus Mods, or the “ hill country,” 
from Ceim, a top, summit, and tn, a country. Conf. French “ Citne.*’ 
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Fictct has acutely remarked^ on a subject in which history is 
involved in philology, as follows 

" A subject of research still more attractive is the state of 
civilization which the present stock of all the European race 
had attained. 1 do not hesitate to affirm that the Celtic lan- 
g\iages will present numerous and important elements for the 
solution of this problem. A very interesting example, which 
may furnish an approximation indicative of the geographical 
position of the cradle of the human race, is found in the Irish 
tolgy a bed, Gallic tyUy couchc, identical with the Greek rt/Xi}, 
mattrass, cushion. 

“ All these words have a direct affinity with the Sanscrit 
tulikha, mattress, bed. Now this substantive is a derivative 
of the Persian " tula,^* one of the Sanscrit names of cotton. 
These mattrasscs, then, were made of cotton, in the country 
(indeterminate let it be) which was the cradle of the race. 
The result is, that this country must have been situated 
within, or at least very near the limits of the growth of 
cotton; for a material of which inattrasses were made must 
have been abundant and of very trilling cost. Now the cul- 
tivation of cotton does not go beyond Persia; this would seem, 
then, to indicate that the cradle of the family was more south- 
erly than is generally supposed.”’ 

To this term w^c would add that of the significant Celtic 
vocable Bcdy signifying " a book ;” the origin of which is dis- 
tinctly seen in the Sanscrit " Ved,” or, locally, " Bed.” What 
a spectacle docs this present of the juxtaposition of the Celts 
with the Arians of the East. The Trans-Scindic regions, in 
truth, were no strangers to the Celtic family of mankind, to 
their altars and their tombs, their priests and their warriors. 
The following is from a competent cyc-witness 

"Near a village lying about three miles eastward of Ko- 
tagherry, at the extremity of a field, beyond the village, and 


^ Pictet, Jour. Asiatiqae, 1836. 
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overlooking a ravine, rises an artificial terrace, twenty^ 
paces in length by ten in breadth, supported by slabs 
masses of stone. 

“Along the western side of this platform, I found a ro' 
those remMkable relics of antiquity, belonging cssentiall; 
tbc Druidical religion, called Cromlccbst 

“There are twelve still standing,— ten on the side of 
terrace, and two iu the centre of it. The ruins of sev 
• others arc apparent. Most of the entire ones consist of 
upright slabs planted firmly in the cartli, and suppo 
a fourth, which is passed horizontally on the top of tl 
Four of the Cromlechs are larger than the rest, being a ^ 
four feet, square and five high, the length of the ujter ^ 
slab measuring seven feet. Inquiring of the people v||wt 
they knew respecting these remarkable structures, I was tpl4 
with much gravity, that they had been constructed by a ^ 
of men, not a foot high, who existed before mankind wefe 
destroyed by a flood which overwhelmed the earth. An A 
count remarkable as manifesting the universal belief in fairieif 
and important as e.\hibiling a tradition of the deluge anKmg 
the lower orders of the Hindoo peasantry, who cannot ^ 
access to the Brahmiuical accounts of the cataclysm. 

“ It is very remarkable that not only are the Cronilccl] 
the Ncilghcmes fac-siniilcs of those in Jiuropc, but that|j 
same legend is attached to both. j 

“ The one perhaps best known is called Kits Cotty llq ^ 
near Aylesford in Kent, and consists of three flat stones 
toinin g a fourth. A drawing of this Ci-omlech in my pos^*; • 
aion is an exact representation of one of the most conspicil^M^^ 
at Alcheiiy on the Neilghcrrics.”' « ' 

The singular and very interesting connection once subjWt- i 
ing between the pure Arian and the Cclto-Arian races W-. 
been thus stated by the learned Pictet, in a profound ^ 


I Capt. n. Congreve, Madras Journal, 1847. 
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critical treatise which has stamped his authority with the 
highest authority : — 

" I here terminate/^ he thus writes, " this parallel of the 
Celtic idioms with the Sanscrit. I do not believe that after 
^this marked scries of analogies, a series which embraces the 
entire organization of their tongues, that their radical affinity 
can be contested. 

The Celtic languages belong, then, to the Indo-European 
.family, of which they form the extreme western link. 

''The Celtic race established in Europe from the most 
ancient times must have been the first tp anivc there, and, in 
all probability, it separated from the common stock before the 
rest. The decisive analogies which these languages still pre- 
sent to the Sanscrit carry us back to the most ancient period 
to which we can attain J}y comparative philology, and thus 
become one of the most important bases to investigate what 
degree of development the mother language of the whole 
family has attained.^^* Hence it is not a little singular, that 
although the most brilliant philological discoveries of our day 
have distinctly proved the affiliated descent of the Hellenic, 
Sclavonian, Celtic, German, and Gothic dialects from the San- 
scrit type of speech; — the speakers of these dialects have 
been overlooked as the ancient brethren of the Greeks, who 
themselves, as before noticed, spoke a branch of this mighty 
and wide-spread language. 

* Lettres h M. Humboldt. Jour. AsiatiqiiC) 1S3C, p. 455. 


i.0N«0K, Auyust, 1850. 
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Were an Englishman to sit down, puri)osing to write 
the history of his native country previous to the Norman 
conquest — to shctcli the outlines of the Anglo-Saxon 
constitution, laws, and gi^sitoras; were he to speak con- 
fidently of the old Saxon kings ; their attendants, military 
and civil j to unfold the origin of their people, the 
structure of tlieir language, and their primitive settle- 
ments ; it would not be too much to expect that he 
slioidd ha\c some knowledge of the Saxon tongue. 

And yet, A\hat must be said of the confidence of the 
antiquariauH of (rrccce, who, though themselves Hellenes, 
have, with a profound ignorance of the early language 
• of Pela^gian Hellas, turned twilight into darkness, by 
a!)surd attempts to derive the nords and customs of 
remote antiquity from tlic Greek language — a language at 
tliat period not in existenee? But this vain-glorious coii- 
fidcuec is m)t the only thing for which they are answerable. 
TIk'v have therel)y unwittingly originated a gigantic system 
of absurdities and a tissue of talcs, the opprobrium of his- 
tory, and the torment of the inquiring miud. AVc feel 
that all this mass of error has a fujuidatiou in positi\e 
fact ; we feel that agency, the most vital, the most cnergetie, 
the most constant, is at work ; mighty actors come and go 
upon the scene, and mighty chauges take place. And 
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yet we are called upon by Theorisers to renounce the 
instincts of our nature; to class the siege of Troy, the 
Argonautic expedition, the history of Heracles, the his- 
tory of Theseus — nay, the whole busy, crowded scene of 
early Hellas, with the product of mythopceic propensities, 
and secretions from the fancy. Alas ! for this dream ! 
I shall prove incontrovertibly, not only that such things 
were distorted facts^ but 1 shall demonstrate that the 
Centaurs were not mythical’ — that the Athenian claim to 
the symbol of the Grasshopper was not mythical— that the 
Autochthons were not mythical — that the serpent Pytho 
was not mythical — that Cadmus and the dragon's teeth 
were not mythical — that Zeus was not mythical — ^that 
Apollo was not mythical — that the Pierian Muses were not 
mythical— that Cecrops was neither legendary nor mythical; 
but as historical as King Harold. And this I purpose to 
effect, not by any rationalising process, but by the very 
unpoetical evidences of latitude and longitude, which will 
certainly not be deemed of a legendary nature. 

1 would here repeat a remark made on another occasion* 
on the historical basis of mythology. Perhaps within the 
whole compass of mythology there is no system altogether 
more plausible than the Grecian. Its coherence betrays art 
in arrangement, but weakness in the main incidents. A 
basis, however, it undoubtedly possessed, which was neither 
of an inventive nor fictitious character. What that basis 
was, is certainly not to be eliminated from cither poet or 
logographer, or historian, independent of extraneous aids. 
Such aids are presented to the inquiring mind in those two 
most durable records of a nation, — its language and its 
monuments. These adjuncts, though of foreign origin, are, 

* I use this term here, as synonymous with "invention, having no 
historical basis.'’ 

=* See my “Greek Mythnh)j,'y,” in vol. i. of the “ History of Greece,” in 
the “Encyclopaedia Mctroitulitano^” 1851. 
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fortunately, available for the elucidation of Greek mythology. 
There is nothing more calculated to blunt the keenness of 
investigation than any theoretic maxim ivhich lays down 
some general position to meet general difficulties. Here, 
acquiescence must be the rule, and research the exception. 
Nothing can be more tempting to indolence. To assume 
individual or national feeling as the exponent of fact, and 
fact too possibly foreign to that individual or nation, must 
be a perilous mode of rescuing from error or re-establishing 
truth. The theory of " The Myth,*^ as laid down by some 
distinguished German writers, and adopted by certain 
authors in this country, is, at best, only capable of sound 
application where a people has had m conmction mth 
another nation^ either by commerce, war, religion, or other 
inter-communication,— a category, in fact, which history 
scarcely supposes. TherS is, says this theory, a tendency 
in the human mind, when excited by any particular feeling, 
to body forth that feeling in some imaginary fact, scene, or 
circumstance, in the contemplation of which it may find 
relief. And we are gravely told that whatever thought 
arose in a man’s mind, whatever sensation varied his con- 
sciousness, could be expressed by him only in one way, 
namely, by dragging forth the concrete images, fictions, or 
inventions that he felt arise contemporaneously with it. 
But this is a complete Fetitio Principii. The great 
mythi of antiquity are not feelings bodied forth to relieve 
the mind; still less are they concrete images, fictions, 
and inventions. Whenever an important mythus has 
existed, an important fact has been its basis. Great prin- 
ciples do not arise from idealities ; a national myth cannot 
be generated without a national cause, and a national 
cause implies agency, not invention ; but a theory based 
upon the evidences oifeeling^ is as mythological as a myth 
itself. 

In this investigation, the corruptions of language to be 
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encountered (and they must be honestly encountered and 
fairly vanquished) include positively nothing less than the 
whole circle of early Greek history. When I use the 
term “ early/^ I allude to all the genealogies, local histories, 
and heroic agencies of what is called "Mythical and 
Legendary Greece^' — a phraseology, however, most un- 
fortunate, and totally wide of the fact ; for to him who 
reads these chronicles in their plain, original sense, no 
nation will appear less connected with mythology than 
the Pelasgic or Hellenic. 

The wrecks of noble institutions — of a mighty people, 
far advanced in civilisation, highly religious, skilful in the 
arts, skilful in political science — everywhere strike the gaze 
and excite the pity of him who truly reads the old annals 
of Greece ; — annals, not such, indeed, as are left us by 
Homer ; for in his time the gl6ry had well nigh passed 
away, and the Avatar of a now incarnation, which was 
scarcely more godlike than the last, was again about to 
descend upon Hellas. History, then, the most interesting 
— the most eventful — the most indubitable, is hers. Hut 
it is not the history of the gods of Homer — the gods of 
Hesiod ; nor is it history drawn from the etymologies of 
Plato, the etymologies of the logographers, or the anti- 
quarians of Greece ; men who knew nothing of the ancient 
language of their own country. It is not such a system 
that can become a correct guide to the student of history. 
He will, in all cases where it is possible, go to the fountain 
head ; he will throw from him the corrupt text and the 
corrupt commentaries of centuries— his iiilicritance of 
ignorance; and, calling in the testimony of a dialect 
coeval Avith the first Pelasgian and the first Hellenic 
settlements, Avill appeal to truth, and the decisions of 
judgment unclouded by prejudice. 

He who would master the Protean struggles of language, 
as it roams from cast to Avest, assuming every variety of 
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complexion and every form — ^though beneath that everlast- 
ing change there is an everlasting stedfastness — ^will bring 
to the effort, not only a keen vision, hut will possess a power 
of discerning, beneath disguises ever-varying, the strongest 
likeness; beneath dissimilar nationality, a unity of 
parentage. To command success, he will exercise a 
jealous vigilance over his discoveries ; he will bring to the 
test of experience his choicest theories ; but if he have not 
this test of verification, he will still look upon them as 
theories, but not facts. 

I shall not here enlarge upon philology in connection 
with the Pelasgian settlements, polity, and religion. He 
who may desire ample evidences of the affiliation, the 
structure, and the relative rank of the great families of 
language, and of the precision with which they may be 
classified, will find an excellent manual in the masterly 
work of Professor Popp. 

On Indo-Classical affinities, we have had many ad- 
mirable works, written by men of the highest talent. Sir 
W. Jones leading the way. But it is this very idea of 
their being affinities^ and affinities only, that has effectually 
barred the path to decisive results. A vowel, a stray con- 
sonant, a consonant too much, a vowel too little — the 
merest non-coidentity of forms : these were once sufficient 
to draw down the wrath of the philological guardians of the 
treasure-house of time, with a warning to the rash scruti- 
niser of its contents, that nothing is to be found within. 

Yet there is much gold there. 

I beg to impress upon tlie mind of the reader, that 
1 do not deal in affinities; that I do not deal iii 
etymologies: with the latter, pai’ticularly, I have no 
manner of concern. I am not writing a book of 
antiquarian amusement. That which I am writing is 
History — history, as marvellously as it is correctly 
preserved. As 1 am now about to speak of the first 

b2 
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settlers in the land of Hellas, it would be well for the 
reader to discard totally, if possible — if not, as much as 
possible — all preconceived notions of the immigrants into 
this remarkable land ; and I trust I shall not incur the 
charge of presumption, if I counsel him, in the usual 
forensic strain, " to dismiss from his mind all previous 
reports, and to be guided solely by the evidence that will 
be brought before him.” And, lest I should be imagined 
to bo indulging in easy self-confidence, it will bo proper 
to remark t\vAt the evidence is already taken ; that it is in a 
foreitjn lamfuafje ; and that I merely perform the offiee of 
an interpreter, — ^^vith what degree of fidelity it will not be 
difllcult for the reader to decide. 

It was not enough for us to have inherited a mass of 
disfigured documents, — but, alas ! our work was to bo 
made more difScult, by the superscription of new tales over 
the old parchment ! Fortunately for us, no erasures have 
been made. Our only method now is to restore the text 
of the old history. But how arc we to begin ? Our way 
seems effectually barred by the dictum of those tlieorists 
who virtually define "ancient history” as "invention.” 
I deeply regret this spiint of theorising ; it has been gaining 
ground of late years in Germany; and, but recently, its most 
able exponent in this country has carried this j)rinciplc 
into the regions of hypcrcriticism.* " 1’lie real (|ucstion at 
issue,” says an able writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
"is not so much whether there ever was a basis of his- 
torical truth for the poetical legend ; whether any such 
events as the siege of Thebes, or the expedition against 
Troy, actually occurred ; as whether we arc now able to 
extricate this kernel of truth from the mass of fable with 
which it is overgrown, and to exhibit the naked slfeleton 
of historical fact, stripped of all its eoverings of poetical 


Sec “ The Hi.story of Greece,” by 0. Grote, Esq., London, 1849. 
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embellishment.” When we find the same nation who were 
the colonists of Greece, composing not only history but 
mathematical treatises in a poetic form, this poetical form 
will produce, in our minds, no solid objection against the 
statements contained therein. When we discover that a 
nation holds a belief in tutelary divinities, active in the 
defence of their prime heroes or most pious worshippers, — 
the statement of such interference, founded on such a 
belief, will not in the slightest degree invalidate any matter 
of fact recorded in such a document — or rather, any records 
consistent with common sense. If the Centaurs, the 
Muses, Poseidon, Erectheus, the Autoctlions, the Tettiges 
or Grasshopper symbols of the Athenians, be proved 
geographically, by latitude and longitude, to repose upon 
an historical basis— perfectly rational, perfectly harmo- 
nious with the first colonisation of Greece — I believe it 
will be readily granted, that, after this, such subjects as 
the siege of Thebes and the siege of Troy will present no 
difiiculti(js. 

Speahing of these primitive histories, Mr. Orote has 
observed: "I describe the earlier times by tbcmselvcs, as 
conceived by the faith and feeling of the first Greeks, and 
known only through their legends ; without presuming to 
measure how much or how little of historical matter these 
legends may contain. If the reader blame me for not 
assisting to determine this, — if he ask me, why I do not 
withdraw tlic curtain and disclose the picture, I reply, in 
the words of the painter Zeuxis, when the same question 
was addressed to him, on exhibiting his masterpiece of 
imitative art: ‘The curtain is the picture.' What we 
now read as poetry, and legend, was once accredited 
history, and the only genuine history which the first Greeks 
could conceive or relish of their past time. The curtain 
conceals nothing behind, and cannot by any ingenuity be 
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withdrawn. I undertake to show it only as it stands ; not 
to efface it— still less to repaint it/'* 

To say that '^the curtain is the picture," is, for- 
tunately for history, a mythical saying ; and to affirm 
that " the curtain contains nothing behind, and cannot 
by any ingenuity be withdrawn," rests on that feeling 
which, thirty years since, would have classed the railway 
locomotive, and its glowing eye of night, with the eye of 
the Cyclops. The case may be stated as follows : — ^The 
Picture is Indian — the Curtain is Grecian ; and that 
Curtain is now withdrawn. 


» “ Hist. Greece,” vol. i. Pref. p. xiii. 
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THE EVIDENCES OF INDIAN COLONISATION. 

“ Miincra praetcrca, Tliacw crepbi minis 
Kcrrc jubet, pollam Mgnis auroqne rigcntem, 

Kt ( ironintextuni omcfo vobiiui'n ucantho : 

Oiiiatusaigivae Ifelcnaa; quoi ilia Mycenm, 

IVigaina cum peterct,inconmsosquc HyiDcna?os, 

Kxtulcrat : niatns Ledsp iiiinibilc donum. 

IM'tctcroa sccptium) llione quod gcsscrat olim 
l^laxmia natariuii I^iami, colloquc monile 
13accatuiU| ct dupliccm gcminis auroquo coronam. 

• ;Rn.I.G51— 65<). 

A^roNfx the strongest peculiarities of the so-called heroic 
l)criod of Greece, appear the perfection of the Arts and the 
abundance of gold ; the profusion of golden vessels ; their 
varied yet elegant workmanship; the beauty of em- 
broidered shawls ; the tasteful, the ample produce of the 
loom ; the numerous oraaments of ivory ; the staining and 
working of that material ; the gift of necklaces as a valuable 
presen 1, — sometimes, too, from the Gods; the brazen 
tripods and the cauldrons; the social refinement and 
comfort; the magnificent palaces of Alcinous and Menelaus ; 
and, finally, in the great contest of Troy, the constant use 
of the war-chariot both by Greeks and Asiatics, " But 
the most magnificent example of the art of nietallurgj^,^^ 
observes Mr. Ottlcy,* was the famous shield of Achilles. 
In the centre were the waves of ocean, rolling round the 
extremities ; then followed, in a beautiful series, scenes of 

' “ Social Condition of tlio CreekB,” r»y tlie Rov. J. B. Ottlcy, M A., Into 
Follow of Uriel College, O.\ford. See Hut. of Greece, p. 308. “ Encyclo- 
pccdia Metropolitana," vol. xv., 1851. 
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pastoral life^ tillage^ the harvest, and the vintage ; there, 
too, was the siege, the ambuscade^ and the battle ; judicial 
inquiry, and political deliberation ; the musical festivities 
of a marriage, and the evolutions of a national dance. The 
grouping of these scenes, respectively,— their number, 
variety, and contrast, attest the skill of the artist, or of the 
poet, or of both. How the difference of colour was pro- 
duced is uncertain; it might have been by paint, since 
ivory was stained to adorn the bits of horses ; or, perhaps, 
by the effect of hre, for the art of fusing metals was known. 
Indeed, casting, gilding, and carving, both in wood and 
metal, were practised at a much earlier time by those who 
are described in Exodus, as * devising cunning works' to 
work in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in cutting of 
stones to set them, and in carving timber, to work in all 
manner of workmanship. That tdmple, which the piety of 
Solomon dedicated, and which his opulence enriched, owed 
the beauty and the delicacy of the sculptured decorations 
to the skill of a Tyrian artificer. The descriptions of it, 
recorded in the national archives of Judea, may vindicate 
Homer from unduly exaggerating cither the abundance of 
the precious metals, or the progress of the ornamental arts. 
Nor was the warrior altogether unindebted to the labours 
of the needle and the loom ; wild animals were embroidered 
on his belt — the trophies of his dexterity in the chase, and 
the decoration of his person in the fight. More ample 
robes were either received as the pledge of courteous hos- 
pitality, or won as the prize of valour. Such occupations 
suited the secluded life and intellectual habits of Oriental 
females ; they arc mentioned early, with an emphasis of 
description, which seems to mark their costliness and 
value. ‘ Have they not sped ? Have they not divided the 
prey ? — to Sisera a prey of divers colours ; a prey of divers 
colours of needlework on both sides, meet for the necks 
of them that take the spoil.' Such garments were stored 
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in the treasury of Priam. Sidonian artists were most 
expert in their fabrication : but the high-born ladies of the 
court were^ apparently^ no mean proficients. Helen 
weaves a representation of a battle between the Greeks 
and the Trojans; Andromache copies flowers in a veil; 
the web of Penelope is proverbially known— that funeral 
oflering for Laertes from the hand of filial affection ; while 
another^ which she presents to an unknown guest, is thus 
beautifully described : — 

In ample mode, 

A robe of military purple flow'd 

O’er all his frame : illustrious on his breast, 

The double-clasping gold the king confest. 

In the rich woof a hound, mosaic drawn, 

Bore on full stretch, and seiz/d a dappled favrii ; 

Deep in the nock his fangs indent their hold , 

They pant and struggle in the moving gold . 

Fine as a flliny web beneath it shone 
A vest, that dazzled like a cloudless sun : 

I'ho femalo tniln, who round him throng’d to gaze. 

In silent wonder sigh'd umvilling praise. 

Pope’s //om., Od.xix. 2C1. 

"It was natural that the goldsmith and the jeweller 
should be put in requisition, when tlie materials of their 
trade were abundant. We trace them ’u female dress, 
and in the implements of the toilet; in both there is, 
together with the magnificence of real wealth, much of 
the simplicity of real taste. There were necklaces of gold 
and of amber ; there were ear-rings, whose pendant drops 
imitated either the form or the brilliancy of the human 
eye ; the hair was curled or braided, and covered with a 
veil ; the robe was fastened over the bosom with golden 
clasps ; a fringe surrounded the waist, and completed the 
full-dress costume qf a lady of the Homeric age. The 
appointments of her pnlsicc were as costly as the decora- 
tions of her person ; its walls glittered with silver, tin, 
ivory, brass, and amber; her tripod has four handles, 
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graced by^eight golden doves; Her lyre has a silver frame^ 
her basket is silver/ and her distafi' gold ; the ewers and 
basins which are served at the banquet^ and even the bath 
which alleviates fatigue, are of the like precious materials.” 

But what, I would ask, has become in the historical times 
of these arts, of these luxuries, and more particularly of the 
equestrian hero, his faithful equerry, and his cjir ? The war- 
car, after a long banishment from Greece, once more makes 
a prominent figure on tlie distant field of Cunaxa ; but for 
Greece, it has been for ages a neglected arm of her mili- 
tary service. Now, the whole of this state of society, civil 
and military, must strike every one as being eminently 
Asiatic ; much of it specifically Indian, Such it undoubt- 
edly is ; and I shall demonstrate that these evidcuccs were 
but the attendant tokens of an Indian colonisation, with 
its corresponding religion and language. I shall exhibit 
dynasties disappearing from Western India, to appear 
again in Greece : clans, whose martial fame is still 
recorded in the faithful chronicles of North-W estern India, 
as the gallant bauds who fought upon the plains of Troy ; 
and, in fact, the whole of Greece, from the era of the sup- 
posed god-ships of Poseidon and Zeus, down to the close 
of the Trojan war, as being in language, sentiment, 
and religion, and in the arts of peace and war. !Mucli I 
shall, I doubt not, incontestably establish ; much must he 
left to a future period. Yet that which is granted to be 
fairly wrought out, may stand as an earnest of the cor- 
rectness of the principle by which those results have been 
produced. 

It was no futile imagination that led Eveinerus® to 

* Od. iv. 131. Some andent jewollciy found in Ithaca in a tomb 
amidst ruiiiH wliieli tradition designates as the rc^idonce of Ddyssi-iis, arc 
08 exi^uisite in tlicir workiuanship as any of thohc ornaments which Homer 
deaenbes. Their date is unknown. Hee Hughes’s (irccce, vol. i. p. lOU. 

- Hvciiienis or J'hibemenLS (Eitlifiepof) a Sicilum author .it tlie time of 
Alexander the Great and his immediate succcssoi-s. Most writers call him 
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assert that men, once existing as the conquerors, kings 
and benefactors of mankind, subsequently rc-ai)peurL.d as 
deihed beings. If I do not estal)lisli this throughout 
the whole range of the so-called Greek Mythology, it is 
not for want of ample proof, but for lack of time sufficient 
to remove the disguise from the host of masqueraders 
that figure in the baud of grotesque Greece. I have, how- 
ever, unmasked not a few of the most intractable of these 
beings, such as the Centaurs, the Atlieniau grasshoppers, 
the Autochthons, &c., &c., who now, stripped of their dis- 
guise, at length assume the appearance of the ordinary 
representatives of Eastern society. Let it be observed, 
that this is not a process similar to the rationalism of 
modern German theologians, nor is it the excgelical system 
of Paliepliatus. It does not treat of what mitfht have been ; 
it speaks of what was; a result obtained from the supe- 
riority of h'cCnalntion over plausible conj(^ctnve, applii d to the 
solution of knotty difficulties. TJic learned Jacob Eryant 
exercised his vast erudition on a theory rendered impracti- 
cable solely by the medium of its adaptation. Seeking in 
multifarious dialects for that information which w as to be 
found in one alone, he left out of sight the grand principle 
of the of the nation whose liistory lie wj. i investigating. 

Guided by the manifest light of a iiiiglity emigi’atiou, 


a iinlho of Ari-shono, in Sifily. His iiiiml was trained in tlie philosoplnoal 
selinol lit the Cyicnak'S, \vln» liad before his time hceoino iiotoi ions for tlnsr 
scf'iilici'-ni in iii.ittds coniKM*tctl witli the jiopnl.ir religion, and one of 
wlioni, TIioo.Imshh, is frequently called an athekt hy tlio ancients. 
Kvemfrus is s.iul to liavi' willed clown the Kod Sea, and round tlie '.oulhcni 
coasts of Asia, to a very ^veat distance, until he came to an island called 
I’anchaea. After his return from this voyi^o, ho wrote a work, entitled 
Iffia Avaypa^, wliich consisted of at Ic.ist nine hooks. Tlio work con- 
tained accuunls of the several ^ods, ^^ho1n jM/'incrus reiirc^eiitod as 
having originally boon men who had distinguished thonl^el\cs, either as 
wariiors, kings, inventors, or benefactor, s of man, and who, after their 
death, were w’oi-hliippod as gods hy the grateful people.’’- -SJUTJi'b Grctkand 
Homan JSiofj., \ol ii,p. 33. 


G 



14 HISTORICAL BASIS OF FABLE. 

I have been led as much as possible by the language of 
that emigration. I have examined that early society, and 
the phases of that society, on the same broad principle 
that directs the researches of the modern historian when 
he treats? of European colonics ; and though many blemishes 
may obscure, many imperfections mar, the unity of the 
picture, I trust that suflScieiit will have been accomplished 
not only to prove the correctness of the principle on which 
this investigation proceeds, but likewise to subserve the 
cause of truth. The student of early Indian history will 
be pleased to find established by this record of primitive 
Greece, the fact of the wonderfully early existence of 
the Jaina doctiincs, — a matter of keen dispute among 
some of the most distinguished Orientalists, but one 
which I doubt not will now take its place among historical 
facts, 

I would here make a few observations upon the w'ork of 
Pal?ephatus, v.ho was, according to Suidas, an Egyptian or 
Athenian, supposed to have lived subsequently to the time 
of Alexander the Great. Of this author, Mr. Grotc ob- 
serves,* ^'Another author who seems to have conceived 
clearly and applied consistently the seuii-liistorical theory 
of tlic Grecian myths, is Pal?ephatus. In the short preface 
of his treatise concerning incredible talcs, he remarks, 
that ' some men, from want of instruction, believe all the 
current narratives, while others, more searching and cau- 
tious, disbelieve them alt{)geth(;r.^ Each of these extremes 
he is anxious to avoid. On the one hand, he thinks that 
no narrative could ever have acvpiired credence unless it 
had been founded on truth ; on the other, it is impossible 
for him to accept so much of the existing narratives as 
conflicts with the analogies of present natural phenomena. 
If such things ever had been, they would still continue to 
be,— but they never have so occurred ; and the extra- 


* Hist Gi-cece, vol. i., p. C57. 
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analogical features of the stories are to be ascribed to the 
license of the poets.” Again,* — "Palaephatus handles 
the myths consistently, according to the semi-historical 
theory, and his results exhibit the maximum which that 
theory can ever present. By aid of conjecture we get out 
of the impossible and arrive at matter intrinsically plausi- 
ble, but totally uncertified. Beyond this point we cannot 
penetrate, without the light of extrinsic evidence, since 
there is no intrinsic mark to distinguish truth from 
plausible fiction.” 

With the concluding remarks of Mr. Grote, I entirely 
agree. The system of Palmphatus is essentially semi- 
historical, inasmuch as it is by the aid of conjecture^ and 
conjecture alone, that he arrives at matters intrinsically 
plausible, yet totally uncertified. But with the certainty 
that Sanscrit was the language of Pelasgic and Hellenic 
Greece, we have exactly that intrinsic mark ” which is 
the test of truth and fiction ; and, what is scarcely less 
valuable, that which will enable us to divide historical 
fact from etymological fiction. Both logographers and 
poets, from the most ancient date, not excepting Homer 
and Hesiod, manifest a profound ignorance, or a profound 
contempt, for the primitive state of thc.’r native land. 
The divinities of Homer totally misled subsequent poets 
and logographers ; while the autochthonous parentage of 
the people of Erectheus, as sung by Hesiod, and the Attic 
symbol of the grasshopper, will demonstrate how very early 
both the old language and the old religious duties of Greece 
were merged in a new order of things. The mysteries of 
Hellas, once the public and undisputed worship of the 
whole land, were henceforward the only asylum for a 
religion whose adherents, the Helots, were crushed by 
foreign conquest. We shall, therefore, be cautious in 
taking for our guide, in matters of Pelasgic, or mythologic. 


^ Hist. Greece, vol. 1, p. 561. 
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or lieroic liistory, either Homer or Hesiod, logographer or 
poet, save 'when their accounts are conformable to Sanscrit 
sources. AA'^hile Hesiod has taken for Greek, or adopted 
as Greek, the Harpies, the Cyclopes, Poseidon, Here, 
Erccthciis, the Centaurs, the Gorgons, Typhocus, and a 
host of agencies, who at once become monsters under 
his transforming hand, it will be the business of the his- 
torical student, whenever such terms have been misunder- 
stood, or mistranslated by that author, to restore them to 
their original and consequently correct signification. A 
positive and clear history will tlius be found.to arise simul- 
taneously with the true nomenclature. The same effect 
will be produced by the same process witli the logographers. 
In many cases these authorities have so metamorphosed 
the original names of men, cities, and religious rites, that 
nothing but a specific course of study, founded on the 
principles here laid down, and wrought out by the light of 
persev(*ring sagacity, brought to bear at once upon the 
twofold lit(Tature of the East and West, can restore these 
corrupt or mistaken travesties to their trm* form. This, 
then, (and let us not be ashamed to confess it) is a brancli 
of study of wliich wc have been hitherto entirely ignorant. 
But our prejudices and our taste equally revolt against a 
scrutiny that tends to destroy that atmosphere of poetic 
vitality with which our heroes were invested ; the idea of 
which is so strongly intertwined with our very nature, so 
interwoven with all that is graceful in art and beautiful in 
poetry, that the strongest thirst for truth can scarcely 
persuade us to abandon tlic enchanting spot, wlicre the 
united glories of mind and art detain us in a dazzling 
trance. 
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** Still, if our course be couscrrated to philology, we will not therefore banish the 
study of tacts and ideas. AVe will not close our eyes upon the most brilliant light 
that has conic fioin the East ; and we will cndeiuour to coinprcliLMid the grand 
spcctailo presented to us. We will study India with its philobophy and its ninths, 
Its literature, and its laws, in its luwjmuje. Nay, it is more than ludia, it is a 
page of tlic origin of the world that we will attempt to decipher. 

We aio deeply eonviuced, that in the same proportion as the study of words 
(if it he possible), without that of ideas, is fiivolous and woithlcss, th.at of \vord&, 
considered aatlie visible sjmbols of thoueht, is solid and fiuitfiil. There can be 
no gcniiiiio philfllog) without philosophy.” — Professor Dournouf, DisciMrse on the 
Sanscrit and its Literature, pronounced at the College of France. 

If all that we arc destined ever to learn of primitive Hellas 
is to be gained from the books of her historians alone, then 
the ainoniit of our knowledge will be scanty indeed, and a 
hope of any addition to the mysterious volumes which con- 
tain the records of her early life, will be for ever precluded. 
All the evidences arising from Hellenie sources haA^c been 
sifted, combined, and classified, Avith a sagacity the most 
profound; and the early history of Ci recce, as eliminated 
from her own writers, has reached the " itUinia Thule” of 
fact or of positive infidelity. The ardent enquirer after 
truth, repulsed at the mysterious gates of tliis city of the 
dead, burns to eftect an entrance within its silent gloom. 
Ill his restless zeal, he tries every avenue of hope. Ills 
courage rises with the difficulties of his enterprise, and if, 
like the great explorer of tlic tombs of Egypt, he is for a 
time deserted by light, he summons fresh courage to meet 
the emergency. Into how narroAV a compass does all our 
knowledge shrink, of that first, that strange people tlic 
Pclasgi I It is on the very threshold of the temple of 
history that we arc doomed to eucoimler this mockery of 
life. I shall hopefully grapple Avith the pliantom. Eut 
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first arises the thought : What means have I for varying 
the method of my investigation, since the progress hitherto 
attempted has resulted in disappointment ? Can I depend 
upon the usual guides to historical truth? — ^towhat kind of 
errors are they liable ? What is the source, and what the 
extent, of their information ? These guides are discordant 
in their accounts, and varying in their antiquity; so far they 
arc to be looked upon with a cautious eye ; but I shall not, 
on account of any external imperfection, rashly refuse to 
receive the information they convey, and account them 
wholly fabulous because I cannot comprehend the poetic 
machinery by which they arc introduced to my notice. 
On the contrary, it is not improbable that they may 
present valuable truths, under a garb which they them- 
selves do not suspect to be a disguise. Let us examine 
this. It is readily granted, that the language of a nation, 
is one of its most durable monuments. Its buildings may 
have crumbled into dust, its people may liavc become 
extinct, and all but this evidence of its existence may have 
passed away. The English language illustrates and the 
Greek confirms this assertion. Amidst the numerous 
dialects which compose the former, the Saxon has left by 
far the strongest impression upon our native tongue. The 
simple deduction independent of history, is clear ; — that 
people once speaking the Saxon language lived in this 
island ; it is then equally clear, that these were Sa.rons, 
Apply this to Greece ; what is it that strikes the literary 
student so forcibly as this i<lcntity of structure, of vocables, 
and inflective power, in the Greek and Sanscrit languages ? 
Every day adds fresh conviction— produces fresh demon- 
stration, of this undeniable fact. The Greek language is 
a derivation from the Sanscrit ; therefore, Sanscrit- 
speaking people— i. e., Indians, must have dwelt in Greece, 
and this dwelling must have preceded the settlement of 
those tribes which helped to produce the corruption of the 
old language ; or, in other words, the people who spoke 
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that language— i. c., the Indians, must have been the 
primitive settlers ; or, at least, they must have colonised 
the country so early, and dwelt there so long, as to have 
effaced all dialectic traces of any other inhabitants; 
just as the Saxons displaced the feeble remains of the 
dialect of the ancient Britons, in this island, and im- 
parted a thoroughly Saxon stamp to the genius of the 
English language. But, if the evidences of Saxon coloni- 
sation in this island — (I speak independently of Anglo- 
Saxon history) — are strong both from language and 
political institutions, the evidences are still more decisive 
in the parallel case of an Indian colonisation of Greece, — 
not only her Language, but her Philosophy, her Religion, 
her Rivers, her Mountains, and her Tribes ; her subtle turn 
of intellect, her politicfil institutes, and above all the 
Mysteries of that noble iJnd, — irresistibly prove her coloni- 
sation from India. I purpose to bring forward such 
evidences as will effectually demonstrate the causes of an 
immigration that dates from so venerable an antiquity ; 
the identical class of religionists, that sprcjid the blessings 
of civilisation on her shores and islands; the parent 
institutes and parent philosophy of Hellas, and the causes 
which have hitherto thrown an impcncti.^ble gloom over 
her early history. I propose to show the identical 
localities, whence this confluence of the Oriental tribes 
flowed like a mighty tide towards the West and South, 
enriching the lands with its current of civilisation. The 
countries through which these early colonists moved, will, 
I trust, be as distinctly exhibited ; thus forming a complete 
chain of evidence from land to land. The consideration 
of the philosophy, poetry, history, and religion of the 
Pclasgian colonists--- (too often gratuitously set down as 
barbarians, or as “savages feeding upon leaves and acorns,^') 
will remove many difficulties that prevent a just compre- 
hension of the first chronicles of Greece. I trust that the 
same evidences which have carried conviction to ray mind 
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— the same interest that has attended me in my researehes 
into the origin of this ancient people^ may accompany the 
reader in the perusal of these pages. 

Who then were these Pelasgi? — ^who, as if to puzzle us 
still more, are sometimes called Pelargoi. Let us see what 
evidences we can obtain from the language of Greece, and 
if we have any, how far they are valid ? Perhaps, even, 
this language may furnish us with no information at all ? 
It will not. This may appear strange, but a simple course 
of demonstration will establish this to be the fact. 

Before, however, I proceed to this point, it Avill be well 
to present an abstract of the varying effects of this investi- 
gation, produced, through the medium of Greek etymology, 
in the absence of Greek history. The w^ant of positive and 
practical result in an inquiry conducted by the learned 
with much sagacity, and continued with much persevering 
erudition, would of itself prove the incfiiciency of the pro- 
cess employed. One of the most ordinary derivations of 
the name Pelasgi, is drawn from the term " Pclagos,” tlie 
sea, intimating that they were a people who came into 
Greece by sea. Another etymologist finds the explanation 
in " Pelargoi,” storks, cither from the linen dress of these 
ancient people, or from their wandering habits. We arc 
referred by others to " Pclcg” for the source of this mys- 
terious name. Both ]\rullcr and 'Wachsmuth, preferring 
Pelargos as the original form of the word, derived the 
term from "Pclo,” to till, and "Agros,” the field. 
Another writer considers they were called Pelasgi from 
the verb peJazo; and a third thinks they were called 
Pelargoi from their barbarous language. We have, from 
these and other sources; the maximum of wdiat can bo 
effected by the aid of Greek mythology ; but what is the 
practical result ? Is there anything tangible or precise in 
any definitions hitherto given ? Do we ascertain thereby 
the exact spot whence these people set out ? the countries 
through which they passed? their ability to civilise the 
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people with whom they mingled ? their peculiar charac- 
teristics, political or religious ? If we have not gained 
some such information, the practical results of our inves- 
tigations arc perfectly valueless, save for that wholesome 
mental exercise which they encourage.. 

We must, then, candidly conclude, that any Greek 
process of etymology for eliminating positive results, is 
here at fault. "Profound nighV^ observes IMannert, 
" rests on this portion of history : a single gleam of light 
alone pierces the darkness which envelopes it. On one 
side of the Pelasgi, many tribes of the Illyrians practised 
navigation, as, for example, the Phmacians of the island 
Sclieria, afterwjirds Corcyra. At the head of the Adriatic, 
existed long-established commercial cities, and artificial 
canals were seen at an early period. Everything seems 
to intimate that, at a period of remote antiquity, the shores 
of the Adriatic were inhabited by civilised communities.” 
These arc just conclusions ; but they arc conclusions not 
resulting from any vague system of etymological interpre- 
tation. Tliere is one author, to whose valuable sjiccula- 
tions, founded on a rare and well-directed sagacity, I bear 
a willing testimony.' The evidences through which I have 
gone, based upon authorities totally diflereut from those 
of the learned writer, have yet produced an aggregate, 
amply confirming his conjectural conclusions. It is my 
object, however, to form that chain of evidence by which 
alone the rational mind can lay hold of truth ; and in lieu 
of generalities and vague suggestions, to present such 
corroborative proof as will amount to historical fact. But 
before we take another step in this inquiry, it will be of 
advantage first to probe the extent of our own ignorance, 
then to apply a remedy. The former I shall endeavour to 
effect by a few plain propositions ; the latter will be found 
in the process adopted throughout this work. 


' Bitter, Dio Vorliallo der Europoischer Volke.” 

institutr of culture 
library 

®0I'PARK.CALCDm.29. 
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TESTS OP HISTORICAL TRUTH. 


POSTULATES. 

1. Let it be granted tbat the names given to mountains, 

rivers, and towns, have some meaning. 

2. Let it be granted that the language of the Name-givers 

expressed that meaning. 

3. Let it be granted that the language of the Name-givers 

will explain that meaning. 

Then, 

The Greeks dwelt in a land called Greece. 

1. They named mountains, rivers, towns; which names 

had a meaning. 

2. Their language expressed that' meaning. 

3. Their language will explain that meaning. 

If their language will not explain that meaning, then 
they, the Greeks, did md give those names; but some 
other nation, speaking some other language, and that 
other language will tell who that other nation was. 

Now, 

The Names given are Geographical. 

The Name-givers are Historical. 

Hence, 

The geography and history of a country must be sought 
either in the language of the Name-givers of that country, ' 
or in a translation of the language of the Name-givers of 
that country. 

Let us apply this to Grecian Geography. 

As a Greek, let me translate Stympha, — I cannot. 
Dodona, — I 'cannot. Cambunii Montes, — I cannot. 
Hellopes,— I cannot. Aithiccs,Bodon,—l cannot. Cliaonia, 
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Crosssea, Ithaca, — I cannot Phocis, Locri, Magnesia, 
Tliesprotia, — I cannot Corinthos, Ossa, Acamania,— I 
cannot. Arcadia, Achaia, Bceotia, Elis, Larissa, — I 
cannot. 

The terminations iotis and tis (occurring four times in 
the province of Thessaly only), I cannot. Mount Tymphe, 
Othrys, Pharsalus, I cannot. — ^What then can I do ? If 
it he said that certain of these people, or certain of these 
places were named from men, called Chaonus, Ithacus, 
Magncs, Thesprotus, Corinthus, Acarnan, Pharsalus, 
Bocotiis, then, what is the meaning of these names ? 

Surely an Englishman can tell the meaning of Smith, 
Brown, AVood, John’s-son, Green, Black, &c., and though 
Good, Shepherd, Wiseman, Lamb, may have no particle 
of the qualities which onjc gave these titles ; the fact can- 
not he done away with, that the names are English, and 
they may he explained in English. A similar process 
will dciil with foreign names found in this country — they 
must of course be souglit for in a foreign language. Wc are, 
then, ignorant, lot ns not deny it, of the simple meaning 
of the name of nearly every place in Greece ; and yet we 
Hatter ourselves that we arc writing what wc call Classical 
Geographies and Grecian Histories. But now mark 
the perilous position to wdiich this admission will reduce 
us. If we, througli either the vanity or the ignorance of 
Greeks, are unacquainted with the original import of the 
Geographical nomenclature of Greece, then arc we equally 
ignorant of the History of that period, if our Grecian 
informants have not, with historical facts, given us the 
full value of historical names. 

What I have now to show is, that they have given us 
those names; but as those names have no signification 
attached; they are historically, as the earliest map of 
Greece is geographically, worthless ; nay more, they have 
led, and still lead us, astray. They have told us of 
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Pelasgoi and Pelargoi, and forthwith our literati expend 
their energies upon problems impossible of solution, with 
the feeble means at their disposal. They attempt to draw 
from the Greek language, a language not in existence 
at the Pelasgian settlement of TTellas, — a history of the 
origin of the Pelasgians, — a process similar to an investi- 
gation of the origin of the Saxons, by the sole aid of the 
English language. 

What then, having confessed our ignorance of men and 
things in the olden times of Greece, that is, in the time 
of the Pelasgian race, — what then is the remedy ? Simply 
to refer to the Pelast/ian, instead of the Greek language, 
for solid information in lieu of fabulous commentary. Is 
that language still in existence ? — It is. It is the Sanscrit, 
both pure, and in the Pali dialqpt : sometimes partaking 
of the form and substance of the Cashmirean, and very 
often of the structure and vocables of the old Persian.* 
But what, it will be asked, is your proof of this? My 
proof is one of the most practical that can be imagined ; 
a proof geographical and historical ; establishing identity 
of nomenclature in the old and new country of tlie Greek 
settlers, and acquiring the power, by this language, of 
restoring to plain common sense thc^ absurdities of the 
whole circle of Greek literature, from Hesiod and the 
Logographers downwards. Of these, ample evidences will 
be given as I proceed. These are large claims; but not 
inconsistent with the facts of the case. 1 shall proceed 
to illustrate these propositions by geographical evidence, 
beginning with an account of the positive source of the 
Pelasgi. 


The Thibetan like^lvi^c \\ill be fuuml a valuable uiil. 
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III. 

THE EMiaRANTS. 


* 9 f ^9 „ y • ^ f ^ 

^ X j^^jJ cr 

^JO Jj‘^ ];*" 


Beholil yon aiiirc dome, the ftapphirc sky, 

Rear in unpillaicd inii'ht its canopy ; 

That va<>t paMlion, gemmed miIIi wmlds of light, 

Whose circling glories boast a huuiulless flight ; 

And as they loll, survey maii^s ehequcicd state 
And scan the destinies'’ of mortal file ! 

Oh ProvidcTUf.^* Kiom the Pandnameli of Sadi 


He who would have a correct view of society as it existed 
ill the liighcst antiquity — it matters not in what countries 
— will, for his true^t source of information, refer to those 
principles which arc unaffected by climate or by lineage. 
Before this, as an impartial tribunal, he will arraign the 
records of history ; and, weighing their evidences by this 
authority, he will be guided to an im}}urtial decision. 

Among those dispensations of unerring Providence, by 
which good has been brought out of evil, we cannot suf- 
ficiently admire the directing hand of tlie Great Ruler of 
the world, in turning to the purposes of civilisation, and 
the reniicmcnts of social comfort, the struggles of the 
oppressed, and the cnielty of the oppressor. These in- 
stances are not rare. They form so many links in the 
chain of time, to strengthen our conviction of an Over- 
ruling Power. The persecution of the Albigcnses— the 
expulsion of the floors from Spain — the tyranny of that 
monarchy in Holland — the revocation of the edict of 
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Nantes — the atrocious massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
its still more atrocious approval by him who claimed 
to be the A'icar of Christ upon earth— the tyranny of James 
the Second in this country— all these, and other enormities, 
eventuated in results most beneficial to the interests of 
humanity. But, perhaps, in no similar instance have 
events occurred fraught with consequences of such mag- 
nitude, as those flowing from the great religious war which, 
for a long series of years, raged throughout the length and 
breadth of India. That contest ended by the expulsion 
of vast bodies of men ; many of them skilled in tlie arts of 
early ci\ ilisatiou, and stiU greater numbers, warriors by 
profession. Driven beyond the Himalayan Mountains in 
the nortli, and to Ceylon, their last stronghold in the 
south, swept across the valley of the Indus on the west, 
this persecuted people carried with tliem the germs of the 
European arts and sciences. The mighty human tide that 
passed the barrier of the Punjab, rolled onward towards 
its destined channel in Europe and in Asia, to fulfil its 
beneficent office in the moral fertilisation of the ivorld. 
The Brahminical and Buddhistic sects, uho to this day 
hold divided sway over the greater part of Asia, were the 
two great champions in this long contest. Tin* former 
was victorious. The chiefs of the Buddhistic faith were , 
driven to take refuge beyond the reach of their oppressors, 
carrying with them into Bactria, Persia, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Phumicia, and Great Britain, the devotion of their 
early sages, and an astonishing degree of commercial 
energy, attended by singular skill in the sciiuiccs of 
astronomy and mechanics. The virulence of religious 
feud had run high, and the poets of the Brahminical sect 
sang of their vanquished opponents with a contempt and 
ferocity so unnatural, as to give their compositions the air 
of the wildest fiction; their language, like their exultation, 
was extravagant ; but the reality of their victory is not 
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less' certain than the gigantic expulsion of the Buddhist 
worshippers. It was the issue of this struggle that thence- 
forward was for centuries to give its devotional complexion 
to the world throughout northern Asia, and with no un- 
frequent intervals, from the western bank of the Indus 
to the Pillars of Hercules. In the Greek language alone 
—or, rather, the Sanscrit, which we receive as Greek— 
there are evidences the moat convincing, to substantiate 
this statement. One doctrine and one language were 
the guard and the missionary of the Buddhist faith. That 
language was a modified Sanscrit; and, disfigured as it is 
by a second-hand reception from the Greeks, it offers 
abundant evidences of the truth of my position, by the 
readiness with which the names of tribes, rivers, and moun- 
tains, are still to be perceived, and faithfully translated, 
even through this corrupt medium. Those who arc 
not familiar with the transmutations and disguises of 
language, may not readily comprehend both the certainty 
and the ease with which such changes may be detected : 
of these the ordinary dialectic varieties of the Greek will 
convey a very imperfect idea. As this mighty emigration 
from India, though intimately connected w'th the early 
settlements of Greece, acts only a subordinate part in that 
complete and united movement, which, as it w ere, with 
one effort, gave a population to Hellas, I purpose giving a 
general view of its results, reserving, for a more connected 
examination, the original seat, the actual progression, and 
the final settlement, of the time Hellenic population. For 
t\\Q present, I shall take a rapid view of the Pclasgi. 

> There is, perhaps, nothing more mysterious in the wide 
pircle of antiquity, than the character, wanderings, and 
priginal seat of the Pelasgi ; a people whose history has 
Effectually baffled the inquiries of the well-informed Greeks 
^f antiquity and the ingenuity of modern research. And 
^ow, that I am about to solve this vexed problem, it will 

1 ) *2 
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doubtless be a subject of astonisliment that tlic same result 
was not obtained earlier. Stilly the distance of the 
migratory movemeut was so vast, the disguise* of names 
so complete, and Grecian information so calculated to 
mislead, that nothing short of a total disregard of 
theoretic principles, and the resolution of independent 
research, gave the slightest chance of a successful eluci- 
dation. And, though I claim no peculiar merit for the 
result of this investigation, I cannot but feel happy that 
I have been permitted to add my testimony to the cause 
of Truth. 

Pelasa, the ancient name for the province of Bahar, is 
so denominated from the Pelasa or Batea Frondosa,^ 
Pclaska is a derivative form of Pelasa, whence the Greek 
“ Pclasgos.” ^ 

This country was the very stronghold of the Buddhistic 
^ faith, — a religion detested by the Bralimins, ])ccauso it 
denied the doctrine of Castes, as well as the necessity of a 
mediatorial Priesthood. The fierce but protracted conflict 
between thcbc rival sects, as already noticed, ended in the 
expulsion of a vast population. 

The ‘^MAGiirmvx” (whence the form “]\lAKKDONiAd*) 
are the people ofMagheddha, another name of the province 
of Pelasa or Bahar. It is so called from the numerous 
families descended from the sage Magha, in the sacred 
books of India proudly styled “ the offspring of the sun.” 
The Maghadas came into India at the time of Crishua, 

* "The ButtM is rathorji lai"e tice, not very coniuion in the lowlands, 
but much more .so up aiiiotn; the luountiuns. Jt cil^ts it.s le.ivcs during the 
cold tjeswou , tlicy como out a;<!iiu, with the flower-s, about the mouths of 
March and April, and the seed is iipe iii June oi- July. TLo leaves which 
are alternate and spreatling, are fiom eight to sixteen inches long. Its 
flowci's are jjapiliou.xccoiw and pe!idulou.s, .lud their ground of a beautiful 
deep red, shaded with oiange .md .silver-colouicd down, which gives them 
a most elegant appeal aiicc.”- Du. l{oxiJi,iwu’8 Venciiptwa of the Pelaen 
Tree. A eiatic Jictearcha, vol. lii , p. 4 Oy. 
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and settled in this region,* then called Cicada,* the still 
older name of this Buddhistic province. That there is 
nothing mythological in this account of Crishna, will be 
distinctly seen ; for Crishna, the son of Devaki, is actu- 
ally named in the " Chandogya Upanishad,** towards the 
close of the third chai)ter, as having received theological 
instruction from Ghora, a descendant of Angiras.* 

In process of time, the kings of Bahar so extended their 
territories by conquest, that the name of Magadha was 
applied to countries lying along the course of the Ganges,* 
and even to the whole of India. We have, then, the no- 
menclature of this Indian province, in quadruple sequence, 
Pelasa, Cicada, Maghadha, and Bahar or Bihar. The 
latter name it derived from the numerous biharas^ or 
monastic establishments of the Jainas, a sect which the 
orientalist will be surpri&d to hear, existed in the most 
ancient Grecian society. Although the province of Pelasa 
or Bahar sent forth a body of emigrants so powerful as to 
give a general name to the great Oriental movement which 
helped to people the mainland and islands of Grccee, yet 
the numbers from this province alone, give no adequate idea 
of the poj)ulation that exchanged the sunny ^and of India 
for the more temperate latitudes of Persia, Asia Minor, 
and Hellas. The mountains of Ghoorka; Delhi, Oude, 
Agra, Lahore, Monltan, Cashmir, the Indus, and the pro- 
vinces of Rajpootana j scut forth their additional thousands 
to feed thcliving J ide that flowed towards the lands of Europe 
and of Asia. With these w'arlike pilgrims on their journey 
to the far AVest, — bands as enterprising as the race of 

* Wilfnrtl, As. Kus. ^ - Wilson, Sausc. Lex. “Cicadii.” 

^ Colebronke, ‘^Vsiatic Uoaearclies,” vol vii, j». 2U3. 

* Properly "Aim Clangiim.” See (U)l. Wilford’s "Ancient Geog. of Ind , 
Asiat. Uchoftrelios, a id. ix. 

® Vilisira, or Ibli.uii, a Jainn monastery Tlie name of tlos provinco has 
also been dorivod by some, from tho aboriginul tribe of liahrs. 
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Anglo-Saxons^ the descendants^ in fact, of some of those 
very Sacas of Northern India, — like them, too, filling the 
solitudes, or facing the perils of the West, — there 
marched a force of native warriors, sufficiently powerful 
to take possession of the richest of the soil that lay 
before them . \ 7 j 5* S. 5 

Though unsuccessful in the great struggle that termi- 
nated in the expulsion of themselves and their religious 
teachers, their practised hardihood left them nothing to 
fear from the desultoiy attacks of any tribes who might 
be bold enough to obstruct their march. 

That their movement, however, toward the land of their 
adoption was not uniform, though possessing singular 
harmony in their Grecian colonisation, and that not a few 
intermediate settlements were clFccted,-— some of them of 
a durable character, — is cxidentYrom the names of tribes, 
rivers, mountains, and religious sects, which lie scattered 
in profusion between the north-western ii’ontier of India, 
and tlic north-eastern boundary of Greece. 

I would here pause awhile, to impress upon the reader 
the vast extent of this Pelasgic emigration, anil its histori- 
cal value. The primitive history of Greece is the primitive 
history of India. This may appear a startling theory : it 
is not the less a simple fact. It is the history of much of 
India, in its language, in its religion, in its sects, in its 
princes and bravest clans ; and he who shall attcmj)t to 
dccyphcr those venerable maniiscri[)ts, miscalled “ (jrcck 
Mythology and " Creek Herok-Leyemhj^ without bring- 
ing these combined lights to bear in one focus upon their 
time-worn surface, will still continue a stranger to the 
true history of primitive Hellas. To the reader, unless 
thoroughly convinced of the source, direction, and vast 
extent of this emigration, many of my future observations 
may appear the result of a romantic, or, at least, a too 
enthusiastic temperament. 
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And here I would introduce the authority of one* whose 
sagacity, and profound learning enabled him to grasp, and 
to classify, and to store up, every particle of solid informa- 
tion to be derived from purely classical sources. “ I will 
here,” he observes, close my account of these researches ; 
for I feel that the greater extent they assign to the 
Pelasgians, the more scruples will they raise, I am now 
standing at the goal from which a survey may be taken of 
the circle, where I have ascertained the existence of 
Pelasgiaii tribes ; not as vagrant gipsies, but firmly settled 
as powerful nations, at a pe^'iodfor the most part prior 
to onr historical hiowledge of Greece, It is not as a mere 
hypothesis, hut with a full historical conviction that I assert 
there was a time when the Pelasgians, then perhaps more 
widely spread than any other people of Europe, extended 
from th(j 1*0 and the Arifo, almost to the Jlosphorus. The 
line of their possessions, however, was broken in Thrace ; 
so that the chain between the Tyrrhenians of Asia, and 
tlie Pelasgians of Argos, was only kept up by the isles in 
the north of the iEgiean. 

" Ihit ill the days of the genealogists and of 
Hellanieus, all that was left of tliis immc^ise race, were 
solitary, detached, widely-scattered remnants, such as 
those of the Celtic tribes in Spain ; like mountain-peaks 
that tower as islands, where floods have turned the plains 
into a sea. Like those Celts, they were conceived to be, 
not fragments of a great people, but settlements formed 
by colonising or emigration, in the same manner as those 
of tlie (jrccks, which lay similarly dispersed/* 

These remarks of the illustrious Niebuhr, are amply 
confirmed, by the sifting process to which I have sub- 
jected the Greek geographical accounts, in their broadest 
and most practical form. Those geographical terms, 
whether of mountains, tribes, rivers, or cities, they heard 

* Niulmlir, Hist. Rome, vol. i., p. 52 
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with the cars of Greeks, they wrote down in the fashion 
of Greeks, and the result was, a medley of names, 
uniform only in their corrupt orthograpljy. The actual 
extent of the Pelasgic race, (which, in fact, became a 
synonym for the general population of India, when 
transplanted to Europe and Asia,) far exceeded the idea 
of Niebuhr. So vast were their settlements, and so firmly 
rooted were the very names of kingdoms, the nomenclature 
of tribes — nay, the religious systems of the oldest forms 
of society — that I do not scruple to assert that the suc- 
cessive maps of Spain, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, Persia, 
and India, may be read like the chart of an emigrant. 

As such, I shall peruse them; the information they 
give will neither be deceptive, nor, I trust, will it be 
unfaithfully rendered. To the perfect coherence and 
practical result of this branch of my investigation, I fear- 
lessly appeal ; nor will any casual error of interpretation 
invalidate the correctness of the principle. 
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IV. 

SOUECES OF GREEK EEROE. 

“ Noplrasuro h compaiablc to the standing ii]H)n tho vantage-ground of Truth 
(a lull nut to bu coiiimanded, and nhere the an is always lIiui and serene), and 
to see the Cl 101 s and wsindoriiigs and mists and tempsts iii the sale below: so 
always that this piospect bo with pity, and not with swelling or piido.” 

liORD Bacon. “ Ernty on Tnvth.." 

But if the very basis of our geographical knowledge, as 
derived from the Greeks, is totally uiisoniid in its nomen- 
clature, not less deceptive is the history in connection 
witli it. Thus, Straljo, one of tho most judicious writers 
upon Greek geography, in pi’csenting us with the anti- 
quarian origin of the Abantes, very gravely tells us that, 
having settled in Phocis, and built the city of Abie, they 
afterwards removed thence to Euboea, and in consequence 
were called " Abautes.^^ ‘ The geographer, however, does 
not state wdiciicc they derived the original appellation 
"Abie.” Yet these are tho clans that distinguished 
themselves pre-eminently on the phuns of Troy, as 
dimng and hardy warriors. Justice shall be done to 
their birth-place. Homer has nobly sung their fame, 
and 1 feel proud, as the historical exponent of a bard," 
too often gratuitously set down as non-historical, to 
declare the lineage of these magnificent chieftains of an 
ancient race. The Abantes, were the splendid Rajpoot 
tribes of Abanti,^ ot Ougein, in the province of Malwa. 

^ RtraK414. 

1 ^ *^*^^^*^ Account of the lliijpout Banlai, in Ills “ Baj.^st’haIl.” 

iittcu Avuiiti,” the “v'’aud “b” are pronuuuccd iudillcreutly iii 
India, according to ju'ovincial use. 
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Again: Aaius, one of the early poets of GreecCj about 
B.c. 700, makes King Pelasgus, the ancestor of thePelasgi, 
spring from the black earth. 

“ Godlike Pelasgus, on the mountain chaso, 

Tiic sable Eaktii gave forth — her mortal raco.^ 

Now here is a statement in perfect keeping with what, 
first tradition, and next, the splendid heresy of the Greek 
language, made perfectly consistent with the national vaunt 
of an autochthonous origin. Hut how stands tjje plain his- 
torical fiict in connection with this ? Do we desire truth, 
and not theory ? Then, it will be understood that it was 
Gaya, a sacred city of Pclasa, that brought forth King 
Pelasgus, and not Gaia the earth. This is history in 
Sanscrit ; but fable in Greek. Again : /Kschylus makes 
King Pelasgus the son of PaliccVhon ;* and this he un- 
doubtedly was ; yet was he not the son of Pal.k-ctiion, or 
** Old Land^^* of the Greeks. Pehasgns was a son of the 
Pali-cthox, or the land of Pali ; ” so called from Pali, 
the language of Palasa, Magadha, or Hchar.^ It is not a 

’ 'Avridfiw 8c neAa<ry8i' {nlfiKOfwiariv tiptaiy 
Talo /icAati/’ ai'c8owci', Vyo dinjTuv yeyoK flri 

Asils (Ap. Puu'^. viii. 1, 4.1 

* Supp. V. 248. 

•* Niebuhr litus vory natumlly fallen into this error of .lE^chylua. 
..Esehylua Lo-inl iiud wrute as u Givrk, uot as a Pelasgi.iu (Sen Niebuhr's' 
Rome, vol. i., p. 29, note ) 

* “In Ceylon, uccouliug t<» CjpUin M.ihony, ainl in Ava, arcording to 
Mr. Jluchanan, the a[)pellatiunB of Pali or Jixli, ainl Magadhi, are con- 
si<lered as syiionyinoas, at b*a*.t when ajjpliod to thrlr sacrod language ; 
which I con.sider from- that circumstance, to be the tdd di.ilect of Magjwlha, 
which is called also, the kingdom of Pali by the Cbinc^e. In liulia, the 
name for Mag.wllia Ls unknown, but its origin may be tr.iccd through the 
Purana-s." — Coii. Wii.ford’s Iwl. Umj., As. Jtes., vol.ix., p. 33. 

Since the above was -written, most valuablo and authentic works 
connected with the Pali Ihid’histic htoroturo, Imve been brought to light 
and tiunslated. See puiticularly the “ Mahawanao,” trau.slatud by the 
Hon. G. Turnour. 
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little ludicrous to mark the Hellenic explanation of names, 
even the most liistorical, of which the Greeks have made 
a mythology as ridiculous as that to whose origin, mytho- 
poeic propensities and invention are attributed. And yet, 
while the genealogies of the gods and the tale of the 
Centaurs are received as fabulous and legendary, the Greek 
tales of the origin of their tribes are read as historical 
truth. Still, neither are the former invmtions, nor the 
latter /rtc/5, but both equally rest upon a disguised his- 
torical basis ; a truth to be amply demonstated in the 
course of this work. Thus, we are told* that the Locriaus 
derived the name “ Ozolos,^^ from the fetid springs [Ozo^ to 
smell), near the hill of Taphius on the coast, beneath which 
it was reported that the Centaur Ncssus had been en- 
tombed. A different version of tliis term was given to the 
Ozoloc who inhabited tlic eastern part of (Ktolia. They 
were so named from the ill-odour [ozev) of their bodies 
and clotliing; tlie latter, the raw liides of wild beasts. 
Another effort was made to amend this ethnological title. 
The inhabitants of this country, it appears, were not called 
OzolcD from Ozoj but from a certain Ozoh (branch or 
sprout,) which was miraculously produced, miraculously 
planted, and miraculously grew' up into an immense vine. 

, As, however, there was an indelicacy connected with the 
origin of this vine-stock, the inhabitants became highly 
displeased w ith the appellation, and changed their names 
to (Ktoliaus ! When the reader distinctly secs, as he 
wdll, ill the geographical division of this work, that these 
Oz-oLos were Ooksh-walce, or Oxus people,^’ he will 
understand the amount of credit to which Greek anti- 
quarians arc entitled. And this process of endeavouring 
to account for ditliculties found in Greek authors, — them- 
selves the mistaken interpreters of Sanscrit words by 
homogeneous Greek sounds, — this very process, introduced 


^ Sti'ubo, 42G. 
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by the Greeks, do the literati of Europe still continue ! 
What marvel that the darkness is of such a nature as to 
tempt the flight of the mythopccic theory. I would here 
introduce the sound observations of a writer,* who has 
shown himself to he possessed of just views relative to 
the philology of the Greeks, and their application of that 
science to practical purposes. "The study of foreign 
tongues,” he observes, "never, cither as an object of 
curiosity, or as an aid to MMorkal wvestigaiiony formed 
with them a distinct class of pursuit. This is a peculiarity 
of Greek literary history, which will he required to he 
noticed more in detail hereafter. The Pelasgians were 
considered by the ancients as standing to the Ilcllencs 
somewhat in the same relation Jis the Anglo-Saxons to 
ourselves. The Anglo-Saxon is a dead language, and a 
knowledge of it, consequently, is of little practical utility 
in the present day. Yet its study continues to he zealously 
prosecuted as w^ell on account of its philological as its anti- 
quarian iutcrest. With the Greeks, the case w^as different. 
The allusions in the extant classics to the Pclasgian dia- 
lects, spoken or extinct, arc so scanty or so vague, as to 
prove that their affinities had never suggested matter for 
serious scrutiny.” Now, hearing in mind the analogy of 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Pelasgiau, — the English and 
the Greek, — an exact analogy, — what w'ould he thought of 
the sanity or competence of lliat Englishman who should 
gravely derive, from the English language, the Anglo- 
Saxon names of rivers, towns, and mountains in this 
island? I name these things, with a feeling of regret 
that etj^mological trifling should ho a substitute for 
liistorical truth, and with an earnest hope that a brighter 
dawn is yet in store for the earliest history of Hellas. 

The same ignorance of primitive Grecian society, which 
marked Greek writers, from llomcr dow^invards, is shown 


* Col. Muro, Ihst. of Gwok Littrature, vol. i , p. 50. 
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in the treatment and etymological manufacture of the 
Cyclops; a being for whom the flexible language and 
lively genius of the Greeks soon had a fitting tale pre- 
pared. How satisfactorily did the ^^circular-eye” of 
this strange being take its place in the middle of his 
huge forehead ! The amplification of the monster, and 
his wondrous story, then became easy. In Homer,* indeed, 
the Cyclopean race is spoken of in a more natural and simple 
manner than in subsequent writers, yet still in such a way 
as to demonstrate at once the total loss of the old signifi- 
cation of the term, and to give to the actual era of the 
Homeric writings the most recent date that can be attri- 
buted to them. But if it be entertaining to view the 
process by which the Greeks first mi^.undcrstood a Pelasgic 
terra, then fitted out a tale upon thmr own translation of 
what they imagined to be Greek, it may not be less in- 
structive to contemplate the results of the rationalising 
process of the modern school ; results, however, far more 
acceptable to the incpiiriug mind, than a total negcation of 
any historical foundation for what is termed mythology 
and legend. In the one instance, valuable results are 
often obtained ; in the other, a total hybernation of the 
intellect is fostered. A celebrated Gcnnan writer informs 
,us that the Cyclopes have reference to the circular 
buildings of the Pelasgi, wliich terminated in a point like 
a bee-hive, where there was a circular aperture ; from the 
circular form of these buildings (kukAos), and tlie round 
opening at the top resembling an eye (wi/r), this race of 
men may be considered to have derived their names.® By 
another ingenious author,* we arc told that the early 
Greek pictured to himself the Olympian god in the act of 
hurling his bolts ; tlnat the image thus presented to his 
mind was that of the god closing one of his eyes for the 

* OilyBRey, vi. 5; ix. 106, 210. 

2 Kruno’s Helltis, i. 440. » Abt. Gruud. der Phil. 
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purpose of taking a more effectual aim ; and hence the 
fable. On the same principle^ was the name given to the 
Scythian nation, the Arimaspi— excellent 
archers, who obtained this epithet from closing one eye 
in directing their arrows. From a third,* we learn that the 
Cyclopes were a caste of miners ; that when they entered 
the bowels of the earth, the lamp which they carried with 
them to light them on their way, was regarded as their only 
eye ; and hence the »inyle eye of the Cyclopes. This is 
further supported by a passage of Agatharchides, preserved 
in Photius, descriptive of the maimer in which blocks of 
marble were obtained from the (piarries of Egypt, where 
the workmen carried a lamp on their foreheads, to light 
them in their mining operations.* Now these, and other 
accounts of this strange race, arc sufficiently plausible, 
though here we have, unfortunately, three different results. 
First, they are Builders ; secondly, they arc Archers ; 
thirdly, they are l^liners. "Wliat then is to be said of a 
system by which various results, in an indefinite scries, 
may be produced? AVc cannot but suspect that the 
formula for calculation is incorrect. And such it proves to 
be ; not only so, it is still further an impossible one. Let 
us examine this, llomcr knows the Cyclopes only as a race 
of shepherds— lawless, stern, and gigantic. Agriculture^ 
they neglect ; they have no political institutions ; but, 
living with their families in mountain caves, they exercise 
a savage sway over their dependants ; they scrujile not even 
to gorge their ferocious appetites with human flesh.* 
Polyphemus is, with Homer, the only representative of 
the genuine one-eyed Cyclopic race.' Apollodorus, and 
others subset] uently, vary this account. They describe 
them as skilful architects — as a Thracian tribe. From 
Thrace, they repair to Crete ; they build the mighty walls of 


1 IUrt. Oc-<chich ilor Bauer., i. 108. 
Homer, Od. vi. 5 ; ix. lUG. 


- Schol i. 8. 
* OtlLGO. 
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Argos, Mycenae, and Tiryns.* " Such walls,” Dr. Schmitz 
has judiciously observed, commonly known by the name 
of Cyclopean walls, still exist in various parts of ancient 
Greece and Italy, and consist of unhewn polygons, which 
are sometimes twenty or thirty feet in breadth. The story 
of the Cyclopes having built them, seems to bo a mere 
invention, and admits neither of an historical nor of a 
geographical explanation. Homer, for instance, knows 
nothing of Cyclopean walls, and he calls Tiryns a iioKrj 
Teix}oe(T<Ta.* The Cyclopean walls w ere probably constmeted 
by an ancient race of men, — perhaps the Pclasgians, — who 
occupied the countiies in wliich they occur before the 
nations of whom we have historical records, and later 
gcnoriitions being struck with their grandeur, as much as 
ourselves, ascribed their building to a fabulous race of 
Cyclopes. According to* the explanation of Plato,® the 
Cyclopes were beings typical of the original condition of 
uncivilised men ; but tliis explanation is not satisfactory, 
and the cosmogonic Cyclopes, at least, must be regarded as 
personifications of certain powers 'manifested in nature, 
wdiicli is suflicicntly indicated by their names.”* The 
Platonic definition cannot be accepted, for the simple 
reason, that it is a Greek theory applied to a terra which is 
not Greek. Certain it is, however, that these walls, of 
which w e have been speaking, were built by the Pclasgians, 
and, for the same reason, it is equally probable that they 
were built by the Cyclopes ; and for this I appeal to the 
Pclasgiau language. I must then, in the first place, beg 
the reader to observe, that when these walls were built, 
the Greek of Homer was not in existence , — the language of 
Pelasa was still the principal medium of oral communication 
in Greece. In short, the term '^Cuclopos”* is a corrupt 

* Strab. viii. p. 373. App. ii. 1. * II. ii. 559. 

^ Ap. Strab. 6, xiii. p. 592. * Smith’s Diet. Autiq. i. 909. 

® KuKXoires.— See Append., Rule 5. 
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form of GocLOPfis ; the GodiA Chiefs,* that is, the chiefs 
who lived in the Godla country, a district lying along the 
banks of the Jumna ; the " Gocla-pes” being so called from 
their pastoral habits in tending the Godlas or herds of 
cattle. The Goela district was the residence of Nanda and 
of Krishna during his youtli,* and the scene of that prince's 
triumph amongst the Gopis, or Pastoral Nymphs; and 
so far Tlomcr is correct, in giving to his Cyclops “ Poly- 
phemus" the character of a shepherd. 

That part of Greece which was colonised by these 
Guc'lapes of the Jumna, was the Guc'la-des, by the 
Greeks written Cucla-des, by us Cyclades,* that is, "the 
land of the Guc'las." Thus, on simple geographical and 
Pclasgic evidence, by independent reference to the lan- 
guage and original countrj’^ of these early Hellenic settlers, 
the first outlines of their history are at once restored, and 
rescued from the mythological category ; in which category 
the historical derivation of the Cyclades must now take its 
place.^ Here, then, the Homeric description of the savage 
Cyclopes of the cave, and the record of the Cyclopic settle- 
ment in Greece, are in exact keeping with the real signi- 
fication of that Pelasgian term which descended to llie time 
of Homer. Thus is the Pelasgian language brought in 
connection with that people by whom these walls were 
said to have been built. 


1 From ficdvtiol.i, mul P.i, .i prineo or cluof.- Si'i* R\ili’ 
' Wilsoti’h S.in^o. fjt'x s V, 

Tli(! Siui.sont ihn or country ” 

** Dei i veil from KVKkas 5os, ** round or eirrulsir " 
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“ As Innp as the stmly of Indian anliqitities confines itself to tlic illustration of 
Indian liistoi\, it mU'»t he confeshed that it ])osseosei» little attraction lor the general 
student, mIio U apt to rcgaid the labour ex|ionded on the dii^ciitanglenicnt of per- 
plexing and ruiitiadictoiv mazes of fiction us leading only to the substitution of 
vague and dr) probabilities, for poetical, albeit extiavagaut fable. But tho 
iiioincnt any name or event turns up m the eoui'so of vuch speculation, offering .a 
point of (onnedioii hetiveen tho bgends of India Mid the lational histoiios of 
(Jreeee and Home — a oellibion between an K.i*'tciii and a Western hero — fitrthisith 
a speedy and a bproadiiig inteiest is Excited, whit h cannot he satisfied until the 
subject is thoroughly sifted h) an oxaniinaiion of all the luitient noiks, Western 
and Eastern, that can throw coucuiient Inilit on the mutter at issue. Such was 
tho eiiffiossing mtciest whieli attemUd tho ideutificatiou of Samli.irottiis with 
(Miiindiagupta in tho <la)s of Sii William .I«ui**s-'Siifh the nrdiuu nitli which the 
Sanscrit was studied, and is still studied, by philologists at home, alter it w.as <li8- 
(ovoiod to hcfi’ an intini.ile icl.itioii to the »l.i'S|,.il language of .niiuent Europe. 
Snchnioio lecentlyhas been the turnMtv exHted on Mr. Tiiiiioui's thiowuig open 
the hitheito coiuealcd page of Buddlintic liistoiian-*, to the deielopmentot Indun 
moniiuients and I’auiaiiic recoids.”-- Jumts Piinsip, P’sqjatf ,<cc. As. Soc. 

Thus Avrotc tlie talented and decply-lamcuted scholar, 
whose ardent zeal in the cause of Oriental research short- 
•cued an existence which wa.s an ornament to the society 
in which he moved, and the cynosure of the literary world. 
It is not without a feeling of melancholy interest that I 
look back upon the honoured record of those names wiiich 
have shed a ray of splendour on the annals of our Eastern 
empire. They have passed away without being cognisant 
of the inestimable value of their own labours, and of the 
noble luirvest of renown which, through their instru- 
mentality, is yet to be reaped by their country. The 
warrior-scholarship of India, too, that realisation of the 
most splendid theory of intellectual and physical power, 

£ 2 
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has consecrated its rare endowments to the cause of 
historical research. Both the warrior and the peaceful 
student have left the scene of their mighty energies, un- 
conscious of that empire of intellectual wealth which they 
have won for Christendom at large. Often repelled in 
their hold enterprise of uniting and consolidating the his- 
torical empire of the East and West, of establishing for 
both a community of religion, policy, and origin, they 
returned again and again to the charge, instinctively con- 
scious of the fi\ct, and undeterred by derision and defeat. 
The names of W i lvokd and Tod are an honour to this 
class of men ; and while the noble candour of the former 
in confessing the literary imposition of which he had been 
the victim, is only equalled by his daring enterprise to 
penetrate the mysteries of the ancient world ; the steady 
convictions of the latter, firmly tirged and ably supported, 
nill be found amply established by the practical geographi- 
cal evidences here laid before the njader. 

I am now standing at the fountain-head of civilisation, — 
the very source of the most ancient and the most mighty 
monarchies. The vision is distinct, for 1 hold the vantage- 
ground of the high table-land of Western Asia. The 
warlike pilgrims of the Oxus arc moving towards the east, 
the west, and the south ; they arc the patriarch bands of 
India, Europe, and Egypt. At the mouths of the Indus,* 
dwell a sea-faring people, active, ingenious, and enter- 
prising, as when, ages subsequent to this great movement, 
they themselves, with the w^arlikc denizens of the Punjab, 
were driven from their native land, to seek the far distant 
climes of Crreecc. The commercial people dwelling along 
the coast that stretches from the mouth of the Indus 
to the Coree, are embarking on that emigration whose 
magnificent results to civilisation, and whose gigantic 
monuments of art, fill the mind with mingled emotions of 
admiration and awe. These people coast along the shores 
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of Melvrnn, traverse the mouth of the Persian Gulf and 
again adhering to the sea-board of Oman, Hadramaut, and 
Yemen (the Eastern Arabia), they sail up the Bed Sea; 
and again ascending the mighty stream that fertilises a 
land of wonders, found tlie kingdoms of Egypt, Nubia, 
and Abyssinia. These are the same stock that, centuries 
subsequently to this colonisation, spread the blessings of 
civilisation over Hellas and her islands. The connection, 
therefore, which is so constantly represented by Greek 
historians as subsisting between Egypt .and Athens, as well 
as Bocoti.a, and other parts of Greece, is perfectly natural, 
and in fact is just what we ahonld anticipate from a 
people, who so highly honoured and deeply venerated 
their parent state as to receive from its hands their sacred 
fire, and their ministers of religion. 

Of the triple coiiiiectidii that links Egypt, Greece, and 
the lands of the Indus, tlicrc will remain no longer the 
shadow of a doubt, as the reader accompanies me in the 
geographical development of the colonisation of Greece, 
ill Avhicli the ingenious people of the Anu Six (the 
Abussiiiians' of Afri(;a) founded the mercantile and thriving 
community of Corinthus. This is past controversy; for 
the Ahusin, a classical name for the Indus, is reproduced 
in Greece as the Cok’-Indus (Corinthus), that is, the 
people of the Com Indus.^ As I shall cautiously avoid all 
dependence upon mere similarity of names, or philological 
deductions, unless amply supported by collateral evidence, 
I beg the reader to observe that wdiat I have now advanced 
rests upon a geographical basis, of whose solidity, wlien he 
comes to survey the breadth and the depth, he will feel 
ample assurance. As these evidences will be found to 
appeal to the practical sense of every individual, I shall 
ofter no apology for neglecting to support them by classical 
or modem authorities. The remarks of Colonel Tod, 


^ Abyssiniftiis. 


2 The Corl is a mouth of the Indus. 
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however, on this point arc so full of sound judgment, and 
so much to the purpose, that I cannot avoid introducing 
' them in this place. ^ Whether Rameses. found his way 
from the Nile to the Ganges, or whether Humeses found 
his Lanca on the shores of the Red Sea, we can but 
conjecture. The Hindoo scorns the idea that the rock of 
Ceylon was the abode of Ramans enemy. TIic distance 
of the Nile from the Indian shore forms no objection to 
the surmise : the sail that spread for Ceylon cotdd waft for 
the Red Sea, which the fleets of Tyre, of Solomon, and of 
Hiram covered about this time. That the Hindoos 
navigated the ocean from the earliest ages, the traces of 
their religion in the isles of the Arcliipelago sufficiently 
attest.^' ‘ That the people of the country of the Indus 
ranked as navigators, in the most venerable antiquity, is 
perfectly clcjir, from the ancient Institutes of Menu, where 
merchants who traffic beyond sea, and bring presents to 
the king,” are expressly inentioncd. 

Ill the Kamayuna,® the practise of bottomry is distinctly 
noticed.® " In fact,” as Hccrcn remarks," no law had 
CAcr forliidden this sja'cics of commerce ; on the contrary, 
the Institutes of Menu contain several regulations which 
tacitly allow it in giving the force of law to all commercial 
contracts relative to dangers incurred by sea or land.” 
These institutes of !Mcnu, running up to the vast antiquity 
of B.c. 1 KM), give an idea of the early commercial energies 
of India; which all my subsequent observations will fully 
carry out.* 

* Tod’a vol. i., p. 113. 

2 llamayuiid, iii , written i». c. 1300. ^ ileim iii , l.'j.S; viii., 157. 

* Ilemn ,s JndijiiH, p. 121. 

® The tran.il.itor of llcureii oliserves, “ That .sliipa belf»nging to IfindooR 
wont to sea, uiid that a proportional iiiteiv^t for the of the st-a waa 

to be paid on mont^y boriowod, iiiU'-t ho porfcctly inio.” He di)CH not, 
however, consiilor this fart a« nccef<'>.u'ily proving that Uio Hcaiiien were 
Hindoos, ^^).^itions sucIj in the inoutli of the (\)ii or tlic ludiiA, Corinth 
in Greece, Portamouth in Kngland, or H.ivru in France, furnish a practical 
comment u]>ou such a doubt 
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But to return to the primeval movements of mankind. 
I have glanced at the Indian settlements in Egypt, which 
will again be noticed; and I would now resume my 
observations from the lofty frontier which is the true 
boundary of the European and Indian races. The 
Parasoos, the people of Parasoo-llama, those warriors of 
the Axe,‘ have penetrated into and given a name to 
Persia ; they arc the people of Bharata ; * and to the 
principal stream that pours its waters into the Persian 
Gulf, they have given the name of Eu-BiPrat-es (Eu- 
PipRAT-£s) The BiPrat-Ciiiee. 

Near the embouchure of the " Great Bharata,” or 
“ Euphrates,^’ are a people called the Elum.ki ; they are 
a powerful tribe from the or " llydaspcs” of the 

Greeks ; who, unfortunately for liistory, were content to 
give foreign names without a translation, and to write these 
names very incorrectly. The Eluma^i were a race of Rajpoot 
equestrian warriors, on the “ Uyd-asp-es,” i.e., "the River 
of the Ilorsc-chiefs,”^ who dwelt in the vicinity of the 
Ack-sin-es, the chiefs of the waters of the Indus.^ 
As usual, we find these Kshetriyas, or warriors, in juxta- 
position with the Brahminical caste, who arc styled 
C^hal-Dieaus,* that is, the tribe of Devas, or llrahmins, 
uliose original starting-point is distinctly shown to have 
been " Sliin-ar,”" the country of "The people of the 
Indus.” 

But that an emigration also took place from Indian 
districts still more easterly is evident ; for the " Bopalan,” 
or "people of Bopal,”^ built the vast city, which the 

' Psirasoo, the Axo. * Hharata, tlio name of Imlia. 

® Hu(l-asp-os {Oml, water ; asp, a liorso ; es, a chief). 

■* Jfja, water ; A7>i, the Imlua; rs, a cliicf. 

® Chill-1 )ica {Cul, tribe, and /)cm, a god or Brahmin). — Sco Append, 
Rule 6, 7. 

® Properly Sin-war, 

^ Bhoopalan, people of Bhoopal in Malwa; Bopaul forma the exact 
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Greeks strangely called " Babiiloiij" ‘ while it is equally 
clear that a settlement^! will not enter into its date, 
though even that I believe might be satisfactorily estab- 
lished— was made in the country by the people of 
Ehagulpoor and its neighbourhood. These colonists may 
be seen grouped along the southern banks of the Euphrates^ 
they are called singularly enough " Anco-bar-i-tis," that 
is, “ANOA-pooR-i-i)ES,”the country of Anga-poor. “Auga” 
is that district which, in classical Hindoo writings, includes 
Bengal proper aud Bhagulpoor.® To the south of Anco- 
bar-i-tis, the reader will observe the city of Pejhsa-bora, a 
singular euphonic Greek commutation for Parasoo-poor, 
the city of Parasoo. Nor does that grand emporium, 
Benares, remain uin cprcsentcd in the land of the Parasoos ; 
its inhabitants arc distinctly seen near the banks of the 
Tigris, as " Coss.ki,^' that is the people of Casi, the 
classical name for Benares.’ 


lvmn<bry of tlie oLl Himloo province of JLvlwrt, Lit 23® 77', long. 
77' 3i)' K., loo mill's from Ougoin. 

^ “And it ciinio to pans as they jonnii'ycd from tho e.a.‘«t that they found 
a plain in the l.mJ of Shiiiar, and they dwelt there.”- (rfit. \i. 2. 

" Wilson, Sanse Lex. “Bhagulpoor” (llogllpoDr) is a district in 

tho pro> iiicG of llihar, situated between the 24th and 2tlth ilegi'ccH of noith 
latitude, occupying tho aouth ea*tciii cuiuer of that pi’<>\inco, together 
■with a small seetiou fioin Bengal.” -Hvmilton’s E I mi iutz>W:. 

^ Benares (Sanac. Vammu'^hi, from th^ two streams, Vafa and Nashi) 
stands on the convex side of the curve which the Ganges here forms, in 
lat. 25 3n' \ , long. 83^ V E. It is one of the holy cities of India, and 
was aiiciciitly named Casi, or tho .sph-iidid, which api>ellatif»n it still retains. 
The country for t(*n miles round i.-, considered saered by the Ifiiidnos. The 
Brahmins assert that Tk-iiarcs is no i».irt of tho tcrn",tii.il globe, but that it 
stouds upon the points of Siva's trident , as a j)i‘oof of which they atfirm 
that H(i eartlupiake is over felt witliin its holy limits. This is a grand point 
of pilgrimage to tho Hindoo population, and, ns Hamilton observes, “Some 
learned Hindoos relax so far as to admit tho pos?*iblo salvation of EnglisU- 
nien, if they become firm believers in the Gauges, or die at Juggernauth ; 
and they even name an Englishman wlio wTiit straight to heaven from 
Benares. But it apjicars that he h-sil also left money for the cuustruction 
of a temple.” — IfamiUm, E L Gazette, vol. i., p. 170. 
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The ancient map of Persia, Colchis, and Armenia, is 
absolutely fall of the most distinct and startling evidences 
of Indian colonisation, and, what is more astonisliing, 
practically evinces, in the most powerful manner, the truth 
of several main points in the two great Indian poems, the 
Eamayuna and Mahabaratha. The whole map is 
positively nothing less than a journal of emigration on the 
most gigantic scale. But, alas! unhappily for history, 
the Greeks of antiquity, like the French K)f the present 
day, so completely made their own language the language 
of the civilised world, and by their graceful and insinuating 
manner so confirmed this advantage, that they had few or 
no inducements to become philologists, not even to trace 
the origin of their own language or to acquire that of 
another nation. Perhaps the only exception to this failing 
is contained in the record of the Homcrid of Chios, in his 
hymn on the festivities of Delos, in which the louians arc 
represented as expert linguists. The attempts of Plato in 
his Cratylus, those of Varro in his essay on the etymo- 
logical sources of the Koman language, arc replete with 
the most singular puerilities. 

It is now proper to revert to the primitive colonisa- 
tiou of Hellas; and to point out the exact localities 
which furnished the race whence sprang her warriors find 
her statesmen, her poets and her religion ; lor until this 
be accom])iishcd, that which may be the basis of individual 
conviction, can never be the foundation for the coiilidence 
of another. I therefore address myself with pleasure to 
this duty, thankful that I have been permitted to piiss the 
gloomy barriers of the mighty past, and to bring back with 
me records that I doubt not will carry convictiou to the 
minds of the dispassionate. 
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THE ITELLEXES. 

‘'EXXijvoi 5 i^tvoPTo 6ffUffT6iro\oi fiafftKrjtt 
Aupds rc, aovdos Tf, km AlfoAos ivvioxdp/nris.*' 

Jfis. Fmtj. p. 278. Marhticlu 

Chiffs of ilic wtk-rtH, gnunli* of holy Right, 

Dot IIS and /l<lolii<i, .uid Zuthua’ might 
h'loiu Ulllen spiang. 

The land of Hellas, a name so dear to civilisation and the 
arts, was so called from the magnificent range of heights 
situated in Ecloochistan, styled the Hela^^ mountains. 
“ Their lofty rangc/^ observes Thornton,' " stretches from 
north to south generally, between the meridians 07° 08°. 
They are connected with the elevated region of Afghan- 
istan by the Toba mountains, of which they may be 
considered a prolongation, and which rise in the two 
summits of Tukatoo, in lat. 00° 18', long. 07°, to a lieight 
estimated at betAveen 11,000 and U,000 feet. If we 
consider this mountain as the northern limit of the llela 
range, it will be found to extend from north to south, a 
distance of about four hundred miles, and to terminate at 
Cape Monze, projecting into the Arabian Sea, in lat. 
24° 48'. About lat. 20° 00', a large offset extends east- 
ward, forming the mountains held by the Muree tribe of 
Kalura, and joining the Suliman range about Hurrund 
and Dagel. Southward of this the Ilcla range becomes 
rapidly depressed towards the cast, descending with 
considerable steepness in that direction to the low level 


^ Thoruton’s Gazetteer of the Puiijub, vi., p. 221. 
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tract Cutcli Gundava; viewed from which, these mountains 
present the appearance of a triple range, each rising in 
succession as- they recede westward.” Such, on the 
excellent authority above quoted, are the Ilela mountains, 
which sent forth the first progenitors of Greece. 

The chiefs of this country were called Holaines,” ‘ or 
the Chiefs of the Hcla.” I have not the slightest doubt, 
however, that both the name of this mountain, and that 
of the chiefs of the Country, was of a secondary form, viz., 
''Heli,” "the sun,” demonstrating that they were of 
the genuine race of Rajpoots, who were all worshii)pers 
of tliat luminary. In this case the formation of the term 
ITelknes in Sanscrit, would be identical wuth the Greek. 
Of this fact there can be no reasonable doubt, from the 
following considerations. Ilcl-cn (the Sun King)* is said 
to have left his kingdom to^AioIus, his eldest son, while he 
sent forth Dorns and Zuthus to make conquests in foreign 
lands.* llaya is the title of a renowned tribe of Rajpoot war- 
riors, the most extensive of the north-western v/orshippers 
of Rfil, or the sun. They were also called "Asii,” or 
" Aswa,” and their chiefs were denominated " Asw^a-pas,” 
or the "Aswa Chiefs,” and, to use the words of Conon, as 
quoted by Bishop Thirlwall,^ "The patrimony of Aiolus 
(thellAiYULAs) is described Jis bounded by the river Asopus 
(Aswapas) * and the Jhiipeus.” Such then was the Asopus, 
the settlement of the’ llaya tribe, the Aswa chiefs, the sun 
worshippers, the children of the " Sun King,” or Helen,® 

' From Ihln, and Tna a kiiij? ; ITela-ina, l»y the rules of JSaudhi, oi 
comhiiiation, l^akmJ^ Jh>laiiie.s, “ The Chiefs of Hcla.” 

- Ihli, buii ; Lia, king. 

^ Apollod., ITJJl Thirhvall, Hibt. Greero, vol. L, p. 101. 

^ Hist. Greece, vol. i., p. 101. 

Aswa-pog {As-upuit), '• Aswa chiefs ” a hoi’so, and pos, a chief). 

The uiibundci>itaiidiiig of the fauiiJur UbO of the term “Sous” iii the 
earliest hihtori.ins of Kell.is- who, in plain terms, ai-e the Indian wnteis of 
curly Greece has led to a total negation of its historii'al vnluo, and the 
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whose land was called in Greek, Hell 4 -nos, in Sanscrit, 
Hela-des {Hela, Hela; des, land). Of Achilles, sprung 
from a splendid Eajpoot stock, I shall briefly speak when 
developing the parent geography of tlie Dolopes ; but as 
that maguideent race, and the Abantes, who were 
likewise worshippers of the sun, play such a distinguished 
part in the history — not mythology of Hellas, I cannot 
better illustrate their position in the most venerable annals 
of Greece than by presenting the reader with the brilliant 
yet faithful picture of the noble tribes of the Aswas, drawn 
from Colonel Tod's " Annals of llajast'han." Meanwhile, 
I would remark that these were the clans, who, descend- 
ing from the Amoo, or Ox us — ^in fact the “ Ox-ud-racaj,” * 
or “ Rajas of the Oxus/' boldly encountered the Mace- 
donian hero. These were the chiefs who founded a 

i 

kingdom around, and gave aft enduring name to, the 
Euxinc Sea. Tlicy were the chiefs of the Oxus, and 
their kingdom was that of the Oox-ina (Eux-une), or 
kings of the Oxus, a compound derived from Ooxm, and 
ina, a king. Of this the Greeks made Euxinos. The old 
tale ran, that this sea was first called Axisinos, or the 
inhospitable ; that it was then changed to eu-xkinos, or the 
hospitable, AVc have thus a most fortunate preservation 
of the old term ; ooxa with ina, will, by the rules of Sandhi, 
exactly make good the old name Ookshaiiibs (Afetroy), 
Thus, the Greek il/y/A is "'Aft woy, "the inhospitable” (sea); 


substitutifHi of tho theory of mythological invention, which has no 
guarantee from tlie plain facts of the rase Tlic .ancient chieftains of 
Afghaiiintaii, like the Scots, their iiuniediatt' (It'scciidanth (of Avhosc ancient 
power, pO'.ition, ami rule in the north of thii ishaml, i hold the most 
interesting and undcuiablo proofs), used tlio term in tho ordinary 
phraseology, of the dan, as “Hector of the Mist,” “Sons of tho Mist," 
“Sons of tho Douglas,” “Sons<»f Mm; Ivor” The fi.amo misapprehension 
of the nomoiicluturo of tho Sacha tribes, other Hellenic settlers, has still 
further proppml up the feeble claims of mythology. “ The Serpent,” “ Tho 
Eagle,” “The Sun," arc, simply and ordinanly, tliu “Serpent tribe," “Eagle- 
tnbe,” “Sun-tnbe.” * Oxiw {Vd, water ; Raja, a king). 
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the Sanscrit /Tw/ory— Ooksliainos, "the chiefs of the 
Oxus." ’ 

These were* the mighty tribes, who by their numbers 
and their prowess, gave, from their appellation " Asii,” its 
enduring name to the continent of " Asia/^ 

" The Aswas,” observes Colonel Tod, " were chiefly of 
the Hindoo race j yet a branch of the Suryas* also bore 
this designation. It appears to indicate their celebrity as 
horsemen. * All of them worshipped the horse, which they 
sacrificed to the sun. This grand rite, the Aswamedha,* 
on the festival of the winter solstice, would alone go far to 
exemplify their common Scythic origin with the Gctic Sacac, 
authorising the infereime of Pinkerton, that 'a grand 
Scythic nation extended from the Caspian to the Ganges.^ 

"The Aswamedha was practised on the Ganges and 
Sarjoo' by the Solar Princes, twelve luiudred years before 
(Jhrist, as by the Getes in the time of Cyrus; ' deeming 
it right/ says Tlcn^ lot us, ' to oflVr the s\\ iftest of created, 
to the chief of uncreated beings / and this worship and 
sacrifice of the horse, has been handed down to the 
Rajpoot of the present day. The milk-white steed was 
supposed to be the organ of the gods, from whose neighing 
tlicy calculated future events : notions possessed also by 
the Aswa, sons of Poodha, on the Yamuna and Ganges, 
>vlicn the rocks of Scandinavia, and the shores of the 

' Tlio Creek “Oxns” slioukl be piopcrly '^Ooksha,” so called from 
anoK, wliieli, as the reader will ])crceivo, is at ouco very fair 
.uid Sanscrit 

- “ Suryas," the Suii-tribcs (from /Surf/a, tho Pim). 

•* Amt and 7/yft are s;^uonyinous Sanscrit terms for " ITorse” in 
Persian ; and as applied by the prophet Kzekiel to tho (Jlctic invasion of 
Scythia, B c <100, “ the sons of Togarma, riding on liorsea ’’ — described by 
Dioduriis ; the pernxl tho same as tho Taeshak invasion of India. 

* Jjnca, a horse, and Mnlha, a saerifico. 

* The Gogi .a or Oharghara Iln'or. 

® Woden. The “b" is interchanged with “v,” and this again with the 

w ” — ^Bodhan, Vodhau, Wodeu. 
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Baltic, were yet untrod by man. The steed of the Scan- 
diuavian god of battle was kept in the temple of Upsala, 
and always ' found foaming and sweating after battle.' 
Similarity of religious manners affords stronger proofs of 
original identity than language. Language is eternally 
changing — so are manners; but an exploded custom or 
rite, traced to its source, and maintained in opposition to 
climate, is a testimony not to be rejected. When Tacitus 
informs us that the first act of a German on rising was 
ablution, it will be conceded, that this habit was not 
acquired in tlie cold climate of Germany, but must have 
been of Eastern origin ; as were the loose flowing robe, the 
long and braided hair, tied in a knot at the top of the 
head.” ‘ And here 1 would pause to direct the attention of 
the reader to the well-known passage of Thucydides, so 
forcible an evidence of the Scytliic origin of the Atlienians, 
and so amply confirmed by the gcographic.*il evidences T 
shall bring forward. " It is not long since,” observes that 
sagacious writer, " that the more elderly among the rich 
Athenians, ceased to wear linen tunics, and to wreathe 
their hair in a knot, which they clasped by the insertion 
of a golden grasshopper, irciiec, also, this fashion was, on 
a principle of national affinity, extensively priivalent 
among the more ancient louians.” " The original land of 
the people of Attica, practically shown, ’with the powerful 
aid of latitude and longitude, and exhibiting that people 
as dwelling among the louians of the parent-stock, will 
amply account both for their linen dress and the style of 
arranging their hair. 

" The Rajpoot,” continues Colonel Tod,’ “ worships his 
horse, his sword, and the sun, and attends more to the 
martial song of the bard than to the litany of the Brahmin. 
In the martial mythology, and warlike poetry of the 
Scandinavians, a wide field exists for assimilation ; and a 

‘ llajast., vol. i., p. 05. * Thuryd. i., c. 0. ^ Rajast., vol. i., p. 08. 
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comparison of the poetic remains of the Asii of the East 
and West, would alone suffice to suggest a common origin/^ 

As an evidence of the soundness of this opinion, it is 
sufficient to observe, that tlie European, " Scandinavian,^’ 
and tlie Indian, “ Kshetrya,” or " warrior caste,” are 
identical ; the former term being a Sanscrit equivalent for 
the latter. “ Scanda-Nabhi” (Scandi-Navi) signifying 
“ Scan da chiefs ; ” ’ so that both language and practice 
prove the Indian origin of this race. 

I add other extracts from Colonel Tod, for the advantage 
of the sceptics of the Ti’ojan war, — not as a proof of that 
event, for that I shall elsewhere amply demonstrate — but 
to remind them how thoroughly Indian was Hellas at the 
period of that mighty struggle. 

The war-chariot is peculiar to the Tndo-Scythic 
nations, from Desaratha, * and the heroes of the !Mahab- 
harat, to the coiuiuest of TTiudust’han, when it waa laid 
aside. On the plains of Coorukheta, Crishna bccjimc 
charioteer to his friend Arjoona; and the Gclic hordes of 
tlie Jaxartes, when they aided Xerxes in Greece, and 
Darius on the plains of Arbela, had their cliief strength in 
the war-chariot.” ’ 

’ Scanda is tlio name of Kariikeya, tlio Hindoo god of war. 

- This iiile the father of denotes a “charioteer” (From J)as 
ten, and Jihafha a car. *' WliOhc car boro him to the ten quarters of the 
universe.” — W ii^on, ISansc. Ijfx,, s. v.) 

^ “The Indian satrapy of JIarius,” says Herodotus, “ wag the richest of all 
thoIVi’Manproviuce.s, and yielded six hundred talcntM of gold ” Aiiian iiiforing 
ua tliat his TikIo Se^tliic sulyccts in his ware with Alexander, were the tUte 
of his army. Itesido the Saca«ena3, we find tnbos in iiamo siinilar to those 
included in the tliirty six llajcula (Raja- tribes). The ludo-Scythic con- 
tingent w’as two hundred war-chariotg and fifteen elephants. By this 
disposition, they were opposed to the cohort comiiiaiidod by Alexander in 
person. The chariots coinmoncc<l the action, and iireveiited a manceuvre 
of Alexjindor to turn the left flank of the Pemans. Of their horse, also 
the most horioiirablo mention is inailc : they penetrated into the division 
where r.irmenio commanded, to whom Alexander was eumpcllcd to send 
reinforcements. The Qrucian historian dwells with pleasure on Indo- 
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I here take the opportunity of observing, that one of 
the heroes just noticed will be found to be not only an 
Indian chieftain, but one of the Grecian gods. 

Speaking of the worship of arms by the military race, 
“Colonel Tod observes, " The devotion of the llajpoot is still 
paid to his arms and to his horse. He swears ' by the 
steeV prostrates himself before his defensive buckler, 
his lance, his sword, or his dagger. The worship of 
the sword in the Acropolis of Athens by the Getic 
Attila, with all tlic accompaniments of pomp and place, 
forms ail admiriiblc episode in the history of the decline 
and fall of Home; and had Gibbon witnessed the 
worship of the double-edged sword, ‘ by the Prince of 
Mewar, and all his chivalry, the historian might even have 
embellished his animated account of the adoration of the 
scymitar, the symbol of IMars.'^ 

Such wore the warlike tribes, '' the Children of the 
’ Sun,^^ that first peopled the land of Hellas. If the 
reader will now'’ refer to the double map of the old and 
the new settlements of the sons of llollcn, he will 
distinctly sec a system of colonisation corrr’sponding 
to the various provinces in the parent country of the 
emigrants. Bordering on the Euboean sea, he will discern 
the '' Lociii.” These are the inhabitants of Logukh, a 
district of considerable extent in Aflghanistan, south of 
the city of Cabool. It (‘xtends nj) the northern slope of 
the high laud of Ghuznec ; and, as its elevation in all parts 
exceeds six thousand feet, the climate is very severe in 
winter. The Logurh lliver, with its various feeders, inter- 
sects and drains this district, whicdi, being well watered, 
fertile, and cultivated with much care, is one of the most 
productive parts of the country.’ Adjoining the small 

. Scytlii'c valour ■ " Tliure were no efiut'strian nr) clintaut figlitiiig with 
0 dart.-<, but each fought as if victory dopejirled on his sole arm.” They 
fought the Greeks hand to hand.”--RajaHt., vol. i. p. fJ9. 

* Khanda. 2 Lat. 34“ 20', long. 69“. 
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Grecian province of Locri, of which the Ozolian Locrians 
(whom! shall shortly notice) are a section— are the Boeotians, 
lying immediately to the north-west of Attica, embosomed 
in the mountfiins of Helicon, Parnassus, and Cithacron. 

The soil of this country was famed for its fertility, and, 
its inhabitants for their vigour and military hardihood ; 
and often did they bear off the prize of the gymnastic 
contest at the Olympic games. Their square-built figure, 
and the massive mould of their martial form, pointed out 
this race as essentially adapted to deeds of warlike emprise. 
Nor is this to be wondered at ; they were the Kshetriyas, 
or great warrior-caste of north-western India ; the 
Baihootians,” a people who came from the fertile 
banks of the Behoot, or Jailum, ‘ thp most westerly of the 
five great livers of the Punjab, which intersect that region 
cast of the Indus. Thi^‘ mighty river rises in Cashmir, 
the whole valley of which it drains, making its way to the 
Punjab, through the pass of Bramula, in the lofty range 
of Pir Panjal. The regular derivative form of Behuti 
is Baihooli, signifying the “ people of the Bchut.^^ The 
term Bahoot, however, is more especially connected with 
the Bahoo,^^ or '' Arm^^ of Brahma, whence the \varrior 
caste of India was, by a poetical Hindoo fiction, supposed 
to have sprung. Immediately flanking the province of 
Bocotia to the east is the large island of Eu-boia ; so called 
from its having been colonised by the warlike elans of 
the Eu-baiiooyas. And now observe the extraordinary 
antiquity of the Hindoo mythologic system. These 
waniors are Bahooja, * /.c., " Born from the arm (of 
Brahma.^’) Not only so, they arc J^M-bahooyas, ie.j The 


^ Called also Jelum, Jilum, Vfshau, and Voynt. 

^ liuJtoo, the arm ; JiaJioo-jn, Arm-born. Tbo letter “j ’’ often assumes 
the soft sound of the “y," u Sanscrit letter cquiyalciit to the Gi'eek 
The Greek "Eu ” is the corresponding form to the Sanscrit "Su,” ‘'well/* 
in every case. See Appendix, Rule 9. 
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Bahooyas or warriors par hiinence. Hence their settle- 
ment was “ Euboea/' or the land of " the Great Kshetriyas.” 
Thus it is clear, that this pai’t of the mythology of India 
is coeval with the settlement of the island. 

The principal feeder of the Jailum is the Veshau, which 
so far exceeds the upper feeders of tlie Jailum, that its 
fountain-head should be regarded as properly the source 
of that great river. "The Veshau flows by a subterraneous 
passage from Kosah Nag, a small but deep lake, situated 
near the top of tlic Ph Punjal mountain, and at an elevation 
of about 12,000 feet above the level of the sea. ^Here,' 
Vigue states, ' ' its full strong current is suddenly seen 
gushing out from the foot of the last and lofty eminence 
that forms the daiu on the western end of the lake, 
whose waters thus find an outlet, not over, but through, 
the rocky barrier, with which it is surrounded.'* The 
stream, thus produced and reinforced, subsequently 
receives numerous small feeders ; passes tlirough the 
City Lake, the Manasa Lake, and the Wulur, or Groat 
Lake, and sweeps through the country, confined by 
embankments, which prevent it from overflowing the 
lower part of the valley. The whole course of the 
Jailum through the valley, before it finds an outlet 
through the pass of Baramula into the lower ground of 
the Punjab, is about one hundred and twenty miles, for 
seventy of which it is navigable. It is the opinion of 
Vigne, that the river made its way gradually through this 
pass, and thus drained the lake, uliich, according to 
tradition, formerly occupied the site of the valley. The 
Jailum was unquestionably the Hydaspes of the Greeks. 
It is still known to the Hindoos of the vicinity by the 
name of Betmta, corrupted by the Greeks, according to 
their usage, with respect to foreign names. The scene of 

^ Kashnur, iv., 144, quoted by Thornton. 

a Thia remarkable spot is in lat. 33® 25', long. 74® 46'. 
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the battle, between Porus and Alexander, is generally 
placed at Julalpoor.” ‘ 

It is impossible not to be struck with the singular 
similarity of the tract of country both old and new; 
the land which these martial emigrants left and that 
on w*hich they entered. Both richly watered with 
numerous streams, and both extremely fruitful. The 
Wulur, or the " Great Lake,^^ in the parent country, the 
Lake Copias in the land of Hellas, the Kslietriya or 
warrior caste, in cither region of* the world, complete the 
harmonious landscape of antiquity; and this singular 
identity of taste, as well as of locality, I shall again have 
occasion to notice. As in the lands of the far-off Sinde, so 
in their new settlements, the ingenious find lively people 
of Attica arc found close neighbours to tlu*. Boiotians. 
What a vivid picture doc's this fact convey of the steadiness 
of the progress, and compactness of the array which brought 
these martial bands of the IT el as to their final settlement 
in Greece, the land of their adoption I How truly did 
they exchange one land of mountain and of flood, for 
another almost its exact counterpart! ILnv powerful 
and resistless must have been their progress, that they 
should arrive at their destined home, in such unbroken 
order ! 


* Thorutoii, Puiij , Yol i , p. ‘200. 
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ATTICA. 

. . . . pars dnoprp muroa, 

Moliiiqiic arcotn, ot uuiubus Hubvoheic sixa ; 

I’hih optair lotMim Ircto, ot conrludue 

Jiiiu, inn^riinlmtusque It gunt, banrtumquc sonatiim. 

I lie poitiis al>i cltoJnmt : liic aha tlioutiib 

Fiiii(l.micnt.i lot ant alii, iiinnanosqm* polinnnaa 

Rupibus oxcidmit, atoms dcooraalta fuluiis.” — Jia. i. 427 — 433. 

Who could have ini agiiiod tliat from tlio present barbarous 
land of Afghanistan, the elegant, the rctined, and the witty 
Athenian should have set out!— yet so it was. The 
northern course of the Indus was his first home. The 
Attac indeed, gave a name to the far-famed province of 
Attic v I The Attac is at present a fort and small town on 
the east bank of the Indus, 9 12 miles from the sea, and 
close below the place where it receives the Avaters of the 
Cahill river, and first becomes navigable. " The name,” 
writes Thornton, 'Signifying * ofmiack/ is supposed to 
have been given to it under the presumption that no 
scrupulous Hindoo would proceed Avestward of it. J3ut 
this strict pi’ineiplc, like many others of similar nature, 
is little acted on. The banks of the river are very 
high, so that the enormous accession Avhich the volume 
of water receives during inundation, scarcely affects 
the breadth, but merely increases the depth. The 
rock forming the banks is of dark coloured slate, 
polished by the force of the stream, so as to shine 
like black marble. Between these ' one clear blue 
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stream shot past.^ The depth of the Indus here is 
thirty feet in the lowest state, and between sixty and 
seventy in the highest, running at the rate of six 
miles an hour. There is a ford at some distance above 
the confluence of the river of Cabool, but the extreme 
coldness and rapidity of the water render it at all times 
very dangerous, and on the slightest inundation, . quite 
impracticable. On the right bank, opposite Attac, is 
Khyrabad, a fort, built according to some by Nadir Shah, 
The locality is important in a military and commercial 
point of view, as the Indus is here crossed by the great 
route wdiieh, proceeding from Cabool eastward, through 
the Khyber Pass into the Punjab, forms the main line of 
communication between Afghanistan and Northern India. 
The river was here repeatedly crossed by the British 
armies, during the military operations in Afghanistan; 
and here, according to the general opinion, Alexander, 
subsequently Timour the J agatayan conqueror, and, still 
later Nadir Shah, crossed/^ * 

If the energetic people of the Attac had their “ barrier ” 
at tills point of the far-famed river of the Sindh, the 
triangular peninsula, which they afterwards inhabited in 
the laud of Hellas, bounded on the north by Bceotia and 
the l^luripus, and on its southern and eastern shores by the 
waters of the Saronic gulf and the vEgiean, proved a more 
effectual Attac,^' or barrier, than they had ever before 
possessed ; and while the barrenness of her soil protected 
the classic land of Attica from an overwhelming population, 
it taught her to turn her attention to the development of 
the arts of industry, in which she so much excelled, and the 
completion of a marine that enhanced the glory of her more 
peaceful activity. “ The sterility of Attica,” says an eloquent 
author,* “ drove its inhabitants from their owui country. 


‘ Thomt., Tunj. vol. i., p. Gl. 


* Wordsworth’s Pictorial Greece. 
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It carried tlicin abroad. It filled them with a spirit of 
activity,' which loved to grapple with difficulty and to Ihce 
danger; it did for them what the wise poet says was done 
for the early inhabitants of the world by its Supreme 
lltiler, who, in his figurative language, first agitated the 
sea with storms, and hid fire, and checked the streams of 
wine which first flowed abroad in the golden age, and 
shook the honey from the bough, in order that men might 
learn the arts in the stern school of necessity. It arose 
from the barrenness of her soil, as her greatest historian 
observes, that Attica hiid always been exempt from the 
revolutions which in early times agitated the other 
countries of Greece, which poured over their frontiers the 
changeful floods of migratoiy populations, which disturbed 
the foundations of their national history, and confounded 
the civil institutions of the former occupants of the soil. 
Attica, secure in her sterility, boasted that her land had 
never been inundated by these tides of immigration. She 
had enjoyed a perpetual calm, she had experienced no such 
change; the race of her inhabitants had been ever the 
same; nor could she tell whence they had sprung; no 
foreign land had scut them ; they had not forced tlicir 
way uithin her confines by violent irruption. Slie traced 
the stream of licr pojnilatiou in a backu ard course, through 
many generations, till at last it hid itself, like one of her 
own brooks, in the temporary recesses of her own soil.” 

As a practical comment upon this graceful summary of 
national belief, 1 would observe that the geographical 
evidences I have brought forward of tlic ancient birth- 
place of the splendid race of Attica, will now be amply 
confirmed by the same course of demonstration, a demon- 
stration that will prove harmonious and complete in all its 
proportions ; for it is based upon truth. One simple but 
'ingenious Attic boast gives at once the key to the 
Autochthonous origin of the Athenians. They were, then, 
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not Auto-chthons, “sprung from the same earth,” hut 
Attac-thans, i.e. the people of “The Attac-eand.”‘ 
Thus fades mythology, and the doctrine of myttopoeic 
propensities, and the negation of an historical basis for 
fable, before the light of a positive geographical jpd 
historical fret! Again,— “The belief that her people 
was indigenous, she expressed in diiferent \va5^s. She 
intimated it in the figure which she assigned to Ccerops, 
the heroic prince and progenitor of her primaeval inhabi- 
tants. She represented him as combining in his person a 
double character ; while the higher parts of his body were 
those of a man and king, the serpentine folds in which it 
was terminated, declared his extraction from the earth. 
The cicada of gold which she braided in her hair, were 
intended to denote the same thing; they signified that 
the natives of Attica sprang from the soil upon which they 
sang, and which was believed to feed them with its deer. 
The attachment of the inhabitants of this country to their 
own land was cherished and strengthened by this creed ; 
they gloried in bciiiig natives of the hills and [dains which 
no one had ever occupied but themselves, and in which 
they had dwelt from a period of the remotest antiquity. 
Such, then, were some of the circumstances which gave to 
this small province the dignity and importance which it 
enjoyed amongst the nations of the world.” ’ 

The source of the grasshopper symbol of the children of 
Attica, is by the plain and very unpoctical aid of geography, 
as clearly developed, as that of their autochthonous origin. 
This ingenious people who compared themselves toTETTUiEs, 
or Grasshoppers, could they have referred to the original 
cradle of their race, would have discovered that while the 
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northern section of their tribe dwelt on the Attac, 
adjoining the magnificent valley of Cashmir, with whose 
princes their tribe was connected by policy *aud domestic 
alliances, and whose lineage long ruled over the brilliant 
Athenians,' by far the greater part of that primitive 
community whose descendants raised the glory of the 
Attic flag above all the maritime powers of Hellas, dwelt 
in a position eminently befitting their subsetinent naval 
renown. They were the ‘'Pkoplh ok Tatta,” or 
Tettairf.s.^’* 

Now, hold we the clue to the happy choice of their new 
settlements made by these sons of " IIela-des,'^ or the 
“ LAND or IIela.'^ 

Practis(*(l mariners, expert traders, with the mercantile 
resources of the sea-board line of Sindc, and ^lekran on 
the west, the magnificent Indus by which they could 
ascend to the northern Attica, a position which would 
serve as a noble depot for overland traders, wdiosc merchan- 
dise was again easily conveyed down the Indus to the sea- 
faring Tettdikes, or people of Tatta — these energetic sons 
of coniniercc enjoyed all the advantages of the \ast traffic 
resulting from the coasting voyages, towards the Persian 
gulf. To the cast, the hrilliaiit commercial establishments 
on the gulfs of Ciiteh and Cambay ; ’ to tlu^ south, an 
almost interminable lino of coast, dotted with the lucrative 
settlements of a thriving trade. 

It is easy to perceive, that a voyage down this immense 
extent of coast was merely a subject of time — that Ceylon 

' Tills 1 shall flihtinctly ilemoDstrate in tho sequol. 

^ Tfrnyts, "TaiUikus,” <U'ii\ativ4 fona from “Tatta/’ biguifyiug “Tho 
people of Ttilta.” lu the scfiucl, 1 &h.ill doiumistrato the ti’uo origin of 
the tenu “ Tatta/' which ranges for bcy«)nJ the foundation of this city, 
though it was of an antiipiity so truly venerable. 

® The Institutes of Menu, tho liamayuna, and the Mosaic accounts of 
tho early inagnificonce of Egypt, all demuiHtrato tho early splendour of 
this commercial people; for JCgyi)t and India were of ono race. 
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with this immaterial drawback, was as accessible as the 
Gulf of Cambay, and that even to double Cape Comorin, 
and ascend the eastern shores of India to the mouths of 
the Ganges, where a rich store of commercial imports 
again awaited their traffic, was simply a prolongation of 
their voyage. 

Ample and easy means of obtaining supplies were 
everywhere presented along the Indian coasts; nor can 
we for a moment doubt that the intermediate traffic from 
town to town, was of the most lucrative nature. In fact, 
those people of the eastern coasts of India, as well as those 
of Poonali on the west, will be distinctly shown on that 
ejirly chart of tlicir ^vandcrings, called “the Classical 
Atlas, on which the names of the varied Indian races 
and Scylhic tribes are recorded, in characters as indelible 
as the rock inscriptions ol^Cjiruar. 

Hut to return to the Tettaikes, or People of Tatta. 
“This city of Siiide,^^ obscr\cs Thonilon,‘ “is situated 
about three miles west of the right or western bank of the 
Indus, and four miles above the point where the western 
and eastern branches of the rucr separate. Its site is 
consequently close to the vertex of the Delta of the Indus, 
The town appcjirs to have been formerly insulated by the 
Avatcr of the Indus, and it is still nearly so during the 
season of inundation. Dr. Burues states that it Avas once 
thirty miles in circuit ; judging, no doubt, from the vast 
space in tie vicinity overspread by tombs and ruins. 
These extensive ruins arc scattered from Peer Puttah, 
about ten miles south of Tatta, to Sami-Nuggur, three 
miles north-Avest of it. The ruins of the great fortress of 
Kulancotc show it to have been constructed Avith much 
labour and skill, in a massive style of building. ^ The vast 
cemetery of six square miles, ^ observes Kennedy, ‘ may 
not contain less than a million of tombs — a rude guess — 


* Oaz. of Punjab, vol. ii., p. 2C6. 
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but the area would admit of four millions/ In these ruins^ 
the masonry and carding, both in brick and stone, display 
great taste, skill, and industry. The bricks; especially are 
of the finest sort, nearly equalling porcelain. Kennedy 
observes, ' The iincst chiselled stone could not surpass the 
sharpness of edge and angle, and accuracy of form.' 
What wonder, when they came from the hands of the men 
of Attic 11 \ce ! ' Tatta* viewed at some distance from the 
outside, presents a very striking and picturesque appear- 
ance, as its lofty houses rise over the numerous acacias and 
other trees everywhere interspersed, and which,' says 
Kennedy, ‘formed altogether as fine a picture of city 
scenery as I remember to have seen in India.' Who in 
this picture docs not call to mind the groves of Academns 
and the architectural magnificence of Hellenic Attica! 
I cannot refrain from quoting* the beautiful language of 
Dr. AV ordsworth, so singularly just, and so singularly the 
mirror of the parent city of Attica : — “ Not at Athens 
alone," he observes, “arc we to look for Athens. The 
epitaph , — Here is the heart : the spirit is everywhere ^ — may 
be applied to it. From the gates of its Acrojiolis, as from 
a mother city, issued intellectual colonics into every region 
of the world. These buildings, ruined as they are at 
present, have served for two thousand years as models for 
the most admired fabrics in every civilised country of the 
world. They live in them as their legitimate offspring. 
Thus the genius which conceived and executed these 
magnificent works, while the materials on which it laboured 
are dissolved, has itself proved immortal." * The classical 


* Alexander Hamilton, who ^ibited Tatta in 1609, calls it a vpiy lar^o 
and nch city, about three miles long, and one-aud-a-lialf broad ; and states 
that 80,000 persona bad, within a short time previously, died of the plague, 
and that one lialf of the city was uninhabited. This would lead us to the 
conclusion, that previously to that calamity, the population was above 
- Greece, Pictonal and HcBcnptivc, p. 131. 
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scholar will now be enabled to test the value of that 
philology which derives the name of Attica from “ Acte/^ 
the shore, l^e same test also he will be enabled to apply 
to the derivations of ‘^Thessalos" and "Epirus,” both of 
which will be found to rest upon a foundation equally 
insecure. 

And here I would remove another classical prejudice 
which has stood undisturbed and unsuspected for very 
many centuries, occupying apparently the strong ground 
of the Historical Olympiads^ which position, alas ! is no 
guarantee for truth. Having displaced the Autochthons of 
Attica from their mythological position by the aid of 
Geography, I wou^d throw the same searching light upon^» 
" Philippos” of Macedon. We must understand, then, 
that he was no Phil-ippos, or " Lover of Horses,” but the 
Bhili-pos, or BriiL-PKiNcI;. His son, Alexander, claimed^ 
descent from llammon : he was correct ; for, if the reader 
will examine the map of Afghanistan, he will find as//^ 
practical a proof of the fact as he could desire, in 
" Hammon” between lat. 30° 4^' and 31° 54'; and long, 
01° 8' and 02° 10'. And these same Bhils, that is, the Bhil- 
Brahmins planted this same Oracle of Hammon in the 
deserts of Africa, whither I have already shown that they 
had sailed; where they founded " ir., Bhilai, 

the city of " The Bhils,” in lat. 24° north, long, 33° cast. 

Again : T greatly doubt, if now, after a search of two thou- 
sand five hundred years, the exact locality, residence, and 
lineage of that strange being, the Centaur, should be dis- 
covered, all classical students would not, with me, deeply 
regret the discovery, as destroying one of the most innocent 
and delightful amusements of the speculative mind. But 

150,000. Tatta bos boon supposed to be the Patiala of the ancients. 
Pottingcr statj-s that the earliest’ mention ho has found of it, is in the 
ninety-second year of the Ilcgiiu. Buincssays, "The antiiiuity of Tatta 
is unquestioned.”-- TAomiow, (702. PmjaJbf vol. ii, p. 267. 
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the old adage of the might and prevalence of truth must be 
vindicated. Adjoining the Tettaikes^ or the Atticans^ 
both of Greece and India, is the small province of Meoauis, 
which now figures near Currachee as Maoae Talao, or the 
Alligators^ Pool.* Magar Talao, in Sinde, is a collection 
of hot springs, nine miles north-east of Kurrachee, and 
swarming with alligators. De la Iloste etates that there 
are two hundred of these animals in a small space, not 
exceeding one hundred and twenty yards in diameter. 
Some of them are very large, and their appearance, 
basking in the sun, is not unlike a dry date tree. These 
thermal springs are situated amidst rocky and very barren 
hills; and spring out of the bottom of a small fertile 
valley, thickly wooded with date trees and acacias, over 
which the white dome of the shrine is visible.* The prin- 
cipal spring issues from the roljk upon which the shrine 
is built, and has a temperature of about 9S°, the water 
being perfectly clear, and of a sulphureous smell. Another 
spring about hulf-a-mile distant has a temperature of 130°."’ 

Again, the astonishing compactness of this primitive 
emigration is forcibly apparent. I think it can scarcely 
be doubted, that these combined maritime tribes of Sinde, 
and their north-western tribes of the Attac, embarked 
simultaneously in one of the most powerful fleets that ever 
was seen in those early days. Their course would be 
similar to that of their predecessors from the same point — 
and I would venture to suggest that possibly one of the 
same emigration might have colonised both Egypt and 
Greece, especially as the Dodanim are spoken of by 
Moses, as classed with other people of vast antiquity.^ I 
will not, however, press this point ; for the Dodas them- 
selves, in their original settlements, were situated so far to 

* Marjaty an alligator, and Talm, a pool (Sansc, fonn, ** Maikar**). 

• The shiino of Magar Peer, or, “The Alligatorrt’ Saint.” 

® Thornton, vol. ii., p. 31. ^ Qcueiil's, x. 4. 
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the north, and so mali^ of their cognate tribes and clans 
are to be seen hovering over Greece in high latitudes, that 
it is not improbable that this northerly section of Afghan- 
istan may have sent forth its martial colonists over land — 
by which route, in fact, they could have encountered no 
opposition sufficient to break down their warlike force, 
nor to disturb 4heir steady advance towards the west. 
The reader will now begin to comprehend, with increasing 
clearness, the meaning of that constant communication 
between Egypt and Attica and Boeotia — those frequent 
missions dispatched from the former country — particularly 
the religious propaganda (I know not how to choose a 
more appropriate term, — for such it undeniably was) — 
which unhappily sowed the dragon^s teeth in Boeotia.* 
The reasons for sending an apparently Egyptian — but in 
reality an Attic, Prince tcTrulc over Attica, in the person of 
Cecrops, will now be evident to the dispassionate inquirer 
after truth. These, and many more histories, have been 
vainly charged on Greek writers as the result of inythopocic 
propensities, — by men who, while they have shunned the 
means necessary for the recovery of history, have not 
scrupled to propound theories, that arc absolutely as my- 
thological as the mythologies they have condemned. 

After the very astonishing manner in which the Sindian 
emigration has hitherto maintained its united form, a glance 
at the ina]) of Greece would tell us where to look for the 
original settlements of the Corinthians — nor arc we dis- 
appointed— for, immediately adjoining Magar Talao (the 
Megaris of Greece), we find the people of the Cor'-Indus 
(C oiiiNTiius), that is, that tract of coast stretching from the 
Itivcr Cori to the Indus, embracing the immediate vicinity 
of either river. The Cori, flowing into the south-eastern 

^ Theso cause’s aud results — of vast moment in the ancient world -I 
shall, without any rationalising jiroccss, placo in tlio category of history, 
when treating of the foundation of Thebes. 
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extremity of the sea-co^ist of Sinde^ is an arm of the sea^ 
supposed to have been formerly the estuary of the most 
eastern branch of the ludus^ and still receiving part of its 
waters during high inundations. At Cotsair, twenty miles 
from the open sea, it is seven miles wide. ’ The, sources 
of the Indus, the mighty artery of North-Western India, 
have been always diflicult of access, fron» the vigilant jea- 
lousy of the Chinese, who mle Thibet, and who, as Thornton 
observes, have succeeded in excluding Europeans from that 
country. The inquiries of Moorcroft, Trebeck, and Gerard 
have established, beyond any reasonable ground of doubt, 
that the source of tlic longest and principal stream of the 
Indus is at the north of the Kailas Mountain, which 
gave the term “ kqilon,^^ heaven, to the Greeks, and 
CffiLUM to the Homans ; one of the practical influences of 
mythology which extended to tile Saxons. Blount Kailas 
is regarded in the Hindoo mythology as the mansion of 
the gods and Siva^s paradise, and is probably the highest 
mountain in the world, being estimated by Gerard to have 
a height of 30,000 feet. * 

Hail, mountain of dclij^ht ! 

Palace uf Rloiy, blessed by Gloi'y'n kmi; ’ 

With prohpering ali.-Klo embower me, while 1 sing 
Thy wonders, yet niuvach’d by mortal Jlight * 

Sky-picrcuig mountain ’ in thy bower.s of love 
Ho teais arc scon, save where medicinal stalks 
Weep (hops balsamic o’er the silvered walks ’ ^ 

Such is a graceful illustration, of plain practical fact — 
of a geographical ftjaturc of stupendous magnitude, which 
gave rise to a mythologic fable, or to the appropriation of 
one already made. The basis is not only historical, but 
geographical; and yet, notwithstanding these facts, a 

’ The Corl mouth is in lat 23“ 30', long. C8“ 25'. 

® Thornton, Gaz., voL i., p. 264. 

* Hymn to ludra, tianslatcd by Sir W. Jones. 
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mythologic superstructure of the most -elaborate nature 
has been reared thereon ; and while the towering Kylas, 
with itd rivers and rocks, has by the Hindoo been 
generally unverified as a great physical fact, his imagi- 
nation ^nd his poetry have created an efficient sub- 
stitute for the satisfaction of his faith. And thus it 
was with the native of Indus and of the rocky lieights of 
the Hela, when he became a settler in the Hellas ; and 
thus it was with his polished descendant in Athens, who, 
though called a Greek, was yet as thoroughly Sindian in 
his tastes, religion, and literature as «*iny of his forefathers. 
And yet, who that considers the masculine vigour of the 
Hellenic mind,‘ and its political energies, would imagine 
that so constituted, it could place, faith in untested 
fables — that the subtle genius of Thcinistoclcs, and the 
intellectual majesty of ^’criclcs, would placidly hail 
traditions discarded by the historic mind as transparent 
fictions? Yet so it was! The same judgment tlmt so 
profoundly harmonised with the severe grandeur of the 
Olympian Jove, enthroned by Plicidias amid the mar- 
shalled columns of the national temple, bowed to the 
legend of Aphrodite, the foam-born Ouceu of Love, and 
the genesis of monsters, endowed with godlike powers, but 
debased by monstrous passions. Strange as this anomaly 
may appeal, it is reconcileable with the noble sincerity 
of the Hellenic attributes. Endowed with the most active 
sensibilities, the Greek sought to satisfy the ardent aspira- 
tions of his devotional yet warlike spirit j he yearned to 
be enrolled among the band of licroes whom their valour 
had exalted to the dazzling halls of Olympus. How 
deeply the grand reality of this reward was impressed 
upon the most powerful intellect, is shown by the awful 
apostrophe of Demostheijies to the heroes who fell at 

* See my “ rieliminary View ofthe inilueneo ofMythoIogy over the Early 
Greeks,” in the “Hist, of Greece,” vol. xv. of Eacyclupaxl. Metropolit, 1861. 
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Marathon, and the breatJilcss attention which then 
absorbed the very soul of the Athenian. There existed, 
however, — and let ns beware of any crude theories to the 
contrary — there existed an historical basis fol*^ national 
Mythology^— hut that mythology never arose f^Jm pure 
intmtw7h It has ever been the Indo-Hellcnic pmetice to 
disguise tliat historical basis — I do not say intenninally — 
by poetic imagery — ^l)y llud'histic and Lamiac miracles 
miracles as wonderful as those claimed to l)c wrought by 
the Lamaism of the West — miracles, of which the history 
of ''The ("liief of the Clan llcri'^® (who is Bud%i) 
furnishes a complete scries — whose best Commentary is to 
be found in the Alahawanso.'* Be it our duty to decipher 
that whicli tJie llellenes have obscured. AVc now hold the 
key. We know the starting point of their first emigration. 
We know the legends of thc^r original country; those 
legends uill yet ho proved to be plain and direct histories, 
by the contrasted records of (i recce, India, and Egypt; 
and, I may add, Persia and Assyria also ; for these arc of 
kindred race. By the adjusted accounts and by the 
monuuK’nts left by the three first, and l)y the interwoven 
histories of the two former, avc may hope to evolve a 
statement of e^cjits more fiuthcntic tluiii tlnit connected 
with the first two centuries after the Olympiads, and 
I scruple not to say far more interesting — for these 
ancient annals contain the germs of the arts and the 
civilisation Avith which we arc now everywhere surrounded. 

Mount Kyhis, the Paradise of the Hindoo, and the source 


^ Of tliis fact, I have incoutrovcrtible eviflciifu based upon a mhataTitial 
geography. 

* See more especially this bislory in connexion with Apollo. 

3 j Tfcri-cul-cs. 

I llcri-tribca-cbief. 

^ Vide Mohawanso, with an introductory essay on Tali Budliistical 
Literature, by the Hon. George Tumour, Ceylon Civil SorAico. Ceylon, 1837. 
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of tlie chief stream of the Indus, is described by 
Moorcroft, who viewed it from a table land between 
17,000 flflld 185000 feet high, as a stupendous mountain, 
whose as well as craggy summits, are, apparently, 
thickly covered with snow.^ The Indus, near its source, 
boars name of Sin-kha-bab, or Lion’s mouth, from a 
superstiBous belief that it flows from one. Within eight 
or ten miles of its source, it was found, at the end of 
July, to be two and a half feet deep, and eighty yards 
wide. The country through which the lofty feeders of 
the Indus flow, varies in elevation, from 1.5,000 to 18,000 
feet. It is one of the most dreary regions in existence ; 
the surface l)(nng for the most part formed by the 
disintegration of the ad jacent mountains. It is swept over 
by the most furious winds, generally blowing from the 
north. These are at once piercingly cold, and parchiiigly 
(by, and no v('getation is visible but a few stunted shrubs, 
and some scanty and frost-n itluTcd herbage. It is, how- 
ever, the proi)cr soil for the production of shawl-w'ool, 
which is obtained from the yak, the goat, the sheep, 
certain animals of tlie d(3er kind, and even, it is said, from 
the liorsc and dog. Close above Attac, tJio Indus receives 
on tll(^ western side, the great river of Cal)ool, wdiich 
drains the exlensivo basin of Cabool, the northern 
decli\ity of Suleid Ivob, the southern declivity of Hindoo 
Koosh, and (^Intral, and the other extensive valleys which 
furrow this last great range on the south. 

" The Cahool riv('r apj)cars to have ncarlj'^ as much Avatcr 
as the Indus, ami in one respect has an advantage over it, 
being navigable above forty miles above the confluence, 
while the upward navigation of the Indus is rendered 
impracticable by a very violent rapid, immediately above 
the junction. Both rivers have gold in their sands, in the 

' Tlio exact l«icality of the source of the Indus may bo stated with much 
probability to be in lat. 31® 20', long. 81® 15'. 
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vicinity of Attac.” ‘ It is C a bool, at that time " Gopala,” 
of which the sacred historian speaks, under the form 
“ Havilah, where there is gold,” the river Pi-son, " Ba-sin ” 
(" Aba-sin ”), or the Indus “ being that which eocapasseth 
the whole land of Havilah.”’ Nothing can be a more dis- 
tinct narrative of tlie primitive cities and races of mankind, 
nor can aii}'thiiig bo in greater harmony with the north- 
western dynasties of Asia, and the first settlements of 
Greece, than the account given by the venerable historian 
of the Jewish dispensation. Nothing can bear a higher 
testimony to the sacred writer than the extreme accuracy, 
as well as immense v.nlue to primitive history, of his inspired 
record, Avhen duly read; and to this I shall have occasion 
to refer at a future period of my investigation. 

''For about ten miles below the Attac, the Indus, 
though in general rolling bcti^cen the high cliffs of slate 
rock, has a calm, deep, and rapid current ; but for above « 
a hundred miles farther down to Kala Bagh, it bcoomes an 
enormous torremt, whirling and rolling away huge boulders 
and ledges of rock, and between precipices, rising ncai’ly 
perpendicularly several hundred feet from the wateris edge. 
The water here is a dark lead colour, and hence the name 
Nilab, or blue ri\cr, given as well to the Indus as to a 
town on its banks, about twelve miles below Attoek.” ® 

We have already seen the Aboa-siii giving its name to 
Abu-sinia, iji Africa, and we now observe the Nil-ab (that 
is the blue water), bestowing an {ii)pellatiou on the far- 
famed "Nile” of Egypt. Ample and overpowering evi- 
dencCsS, however, as we progress in this investigation, will 
arise to prove the colonisation of Egypt from the coast of 
Sinde. Ward observes, "that the population of the banks of 
the Indus arc almost amphibious. The boatmen of lower 
Scinde, for example, live like the Chinese in their boats. 

• Thornton, Gaz. Punj., vol. i., j». 2G9. 2 Qenca il 2. 

* Thoratou, Gaz. Puuj., "Indua." 
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The leisure timd of every description of persons is spent 
on the water^ or floating on it. Such familiarity with the 
water, naturally inclines the population to regard it as the 
great me^m of commercial intercourse. In proceeding 
up the stream when the wind is unfavourable, as is 
generally the case during the half-year between the 
autumnal and vernal equinoxes, way must' be made exclu- 
sively by tracking. During the other half-year, southerly 
winds prevail, and the boats run up under sail before it, 
except where the use of sails becomes dangerous from 
peculijir circumstances. The length of the navigable part 
of the river, from the sea to Attock, has been ascertained 
by measurement to be nine hundred and forty-two miles ; 
that of the upper part is about seven hundred miles ; 
making a total length, in round numbers, of one thousand, 
six hundred and fifty miles/’* * 

, Such is a description of the great river of the Indus and 
its border inhabitants at this day; and such, no doubt, 
judging by the steadfastness of the oriental type, both in 
language and custom, were the inhabitants on the banks 
of this celebrated stream from the most remote periods, 
(^aii we now, after surveying the prinueval settlements of 
the Cor-Iiidi, and those people of the sea-board Attac, the 
Tfittaikcs, Avoiulcr at the happy choice of locality made by 
both these great mercantile people ! We see that both 
came to their new country fraught with all the appetences 
and qualifications of a great commercial people; both 
made a most brilliant as well as judicious choice of their 
respective coasts and harbours, and both ran a noble 
career in the civilisation of their species* The early 
abundance of gold — the graceful fabrics of the loom, and 
the arts of embroidery — these and a host of similar 
peculiarities distinctive of oriental life, all are now satis- 
factorily accounted for, by the simple geographical evidence 

* Thornton, Gaz. Punjab, vol. i, p. 282 . 
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of the exact origin and locality of the classical Athenian 
and Corinthian. What can be more thoroughly Indian 
than Homer^s description of the venerable Nestqr's cup ; — 

f 

“ Next, her white hand an antique goblet brings, 

A goblet SHored to the Pylean kings 

From oldest time ; embossod with studs of gold, 

Two feet support it, and four liaudles liold : 

On each bright handle bending o’er the brink 
In sculptured gold, two turtles seem to drink.” 

The early civilisation then — ^the eiirly arts — the indubitably 
early literature of India, arc equally the civilisation, the 
arts and the literature of Eg3^pt and of Greece — for 
geographical evidences, conjoined to historical fact, and 
religious practices, now prove beyond all dispute, that the 
two latter countries are the colonics of the former.* 

The same tendencies which induced the maritime 
Athenian, Corinthian, and Megariau to select in Hellas 
positions so favourable to commerce, inilucuced the move- 
ments of the Les-poi (Les-hoi), or Chiefs of Les, a 
province lying along the cojist, a little to the north-west 
of the Gulf of Currachie. These sca-faring people took 
up their abode in the isle of Les-uos. 

To the south of Megaris and Corinth, the “ Sar'wani- 
CAs,” or ** People of Saraivan,^' ' had at one time formed 
an important settlement, as is evident from their name 
left as a legacy to the Saronic Gulf.” 

Sarawaii is iioumlcd on the north and west by Afghan- 


' It is not a littlo ainu-jing to te'-t Greek history by Indian geography. 
Saioii, wo arc told, wa.s a king of TriT/one, uim'U,illy fond of hunting, 
lie was drowned in the sou, wlicrc he li.ul .svMim for home miles in pursuit 
of a stag' the ]tait of the sea where ho wn.s drowned, was called the 
‘'Saronic Gulf ’’’ 

- Sarawau. The full form is “ Sarawanica,” dirived fiom Sarawan. The 
short “a’’ i.s often merged (sec Ajipeudix, Rule i.), and tl:u Sanscrit "w" 
or “ v” is rendered by the Greek " w ” or " o” {vide Append. Rule xvi.). 
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istan; on the east by Afghanistan and Cutch Gundava; 
and on the south by Jhalawan^ Kelat^ and Mekran/ 
Sarawan is about two hundred and fifty miles in length 
from nort^-east to south-west, eighty miles in its greatest 
breadth, and has a surface of about 15,000 square miles. 
It is in general a very mountainous, elevated, and rugged 
tract. On the west is the lofty range, called the Sara- 
wanee Mountains. There are, however, some level and 
productive tracts. The valley of Shawl ^4n the north is 
fertile, well watered, well cultivated, and has a fine climate, 
though rather sharp in winter. It produces in abundance 
grain, pulse, madder, tobacco, and excellent fruits.^^ * *• To 
the north of Sarawan and Shawl, lies the river Abghasan, 
which gave its name to the province of Argos. The 
Argliasaii rises in the western declivity of the Amran 
Mountains, and flows wcst^fard to its confluence with the 
Tui'iiak.’ " It is a rapid transient torrent, seldom retaining 
any depth of water for more tlinn tw^o or three days, and 
leaving its bed dry for the greater part of the year. It 
was found totiilly devoid of water when the British army 
marched across it, in 18o9.” * 1 cannot think but that 
oitlicr this district wiis once far more important than at 
present, or tliat the river now called Agund-jib formerly 
bore tlic name of Arglias. Be tliis as it may, certain it is 
that those who lived in the district of Arghas* were called 
Ahgii-walas (Arg-olis), ® or inhabitants of Arghas. And 
licrc I would casually remark, that the obscrx ant oriciitaiist 
will, as this investigation proceeds, derive, through the 
sound basis of geography, as mirrored forth both from 


* Uotween lat. 27“ 53' and 30" 20', long. 04® and 07® 40'. 

* Thornton, (iaz. Punjab, vol. ii. p. 100. 

Lat 31® 31', long. 05® 30'. •* Thornton, vol. i. p. 58. 

*• Arghasan la evidently the Peraian plural of Arghas. 

Wida (in compo.sitioii), a keeper, inhabitant, man, , as Doodh-woJa, 
iiiilk-man ; Naw-wala, boat-man ; Villi-wala, inhabitant of Dilli 
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the Classical and Orientid side^ facts most interesting to 
the philological student of the earliest dialects of India ; 
nor^ 1 trusty will this unfolding of a primitive phonetic 
system he without its advantages to the scholar in his 
attempts to decipher the ancient inscriptions of India and 
her earlier colonies. Certain it is, that he will be not a 
little surprised to find the Sanscrit of Western India, after 
its collocation in Egypt, through the Sindian settlers, still 
copiously existing in Herodotus in the names of persons 
and places, as well as in the offices, and the graduated 
ranks of Egyptian society. The singularly sharp and 
clipping style in which Sanscrit terms were reproduced in 
Greek, has effectually barred all suspicion of their real 
origin — and they require a course of systematic re-adjust- 
ment as methodical as an hieroglyphic investigation. In 
this respect, the Latin langujfgc is a much more faithful 
record of the names of oriental tribes, rivers, and countries, 
than the Greek of Herodotus, or his predecessors. 

To the north of the Argh-wahis (Argolis) will be 
found the now comparatively insignificant village of 
Akkehu, the record of a tribe and distinct race of far more 
importance than at the present day. The proper derivative 
form to express “the people of Akkkhu” is ‘^Akkaihu.” 
There is no difficulty in finding them on the Coriuihiaii 
Gulf as " Aciiaia.^^ ' A tribe of the Logurhs (whose 
district lies somewhat to the south-wTst of Akkehu, and 
whom w e have already described,) settled down in Greece 
in a distinct and separate body. Their new habitation 
was on the Crissscan Bay, and the land bounded by the 
north-eastern shores of the Corinthian Gulf. They offer 
a striking proof of the durability of tlie habits and 
practices of Eastern tribes. These “ Locki Ozolce” arc 


* Akkehu, a village iu the north of Afghanistan, lat. 36® 50', long 
66 ® 7 '. 
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"Logurhi Ooksh-wal(e,” i.e,, “The Logurh settlers on the 
Oxus/' This is an exemplification of what has frequently 
occurred in the history of a people of tribes. Some 
violent disruption among the leading members of tlie 
clan some confused union with another sept, and the 
best friends have become the most inveterate foes ; — and 
tliis was as often the case with the Afghan settlers in 
Scotland, and with their descendants down to a compara- 
tively recent period.’ 

I The Scotch Clans— thoir oripfinal localities and then* chiefs in 
Aff?hani3tan .and Scoiland, are Milyects of the deepest mtercut. ITow little 
did tlic Scotcli ofllceih who poridiej in the Afghan canqtaign think that 
they were opposcil hy the same tnhes fi*om whom they themselves sprang • 
A work on thih subject is in progi-OKs. 
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THE NORTIlEllN TRIBES. 


*'• Je «ais bicn qn’il cxiste toujours contre cotte histoirc lino motive de ddfianre, 
parce qu'ollc no po<ibcde nucunc garautie dc sa xciacitu fonniie par nos oenvains 
d’occidcnt. I^traiige (onditioii do Tlnde ' Tout iiidiqiic qiiMlo a fti' riche, ct 
par consequent civiliscc, do bonne home. De tCTups inimeinoiials, les sagea, 
lea niarchaiids, et lea conqueiants out dirigt'a lours paa vcia cotte ciuitree qui 
remuait tant do pasMotis dneiboa, ila on out rappnrtes, lea uns dcs ayBt6niea do 
philosopbie, lea autica dc nclica ticboi-, et lea doiiueis quelquoa launors, achetda 
« liercmeut Aucun d’eux nVst dcigni^ nous tianMnettre dis ddtaila authentiquca 
anr un pays dont ils couvoitaieut la aagcbaef ct ropulenco.” 

liANoLoib, Pnf. to Jluilvaniia. 

We have now seen in the Indian tribes of the Loourh, 
the Attac, the Baihoot, Magaii, Cor-Indus, Arou- 
WALAS, SaRAWAN, LeS-POI, AlvKtlHV, LoGirRU-OoKSU- 
Wal(e — the parent states of tlie Locrt, Attica, IWiOTiA, 
Megakis, CoiuNTHUs, Argolis, sottlcrs Oil the Saronic, 
Lesboi, Achaians, and Locri-Ozouk. I slinll now 
proceed to fill up in some slight degree this general out- 
line of a great historico-geographic fiict. At the same 
time, it must be borne in mind as a principle, that wo 
by no means get the true original orthography of the 
names of places which occur at this day in Afghanistan ; 
for disguised under modern forms, the old Hindoo 
names in many cases, still subsist, as I shall shortly show, 
and this principle applies both to (Irccce and Persia; 
still, they are not unfrequently so distinctly noted, as 
to present to the acute observer, historical facts of great 
importance. 
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TAULANTII, BULLINI, CHAONIA. 

With this 'group situated in North Western Epirus, 

I propose to continue the examination of the political 
element which constituted primitive Hellas. The convic- 
tions arising from these, and other apparently detached 
members of the Grecian aggregate, will he found even 
more powerful than those produced by the larger masses 
whom we have accompanied to the second land of the 
Helas. 

" Bulltni^^ ' is the Greek form of writing " Bolani,^’ or 

The People of the Bolan.” The Bolan pass is situated in 
Beloocliistan, on the great route from Northern Sinde, by 
Sbikarpoor and Dadur, to Kandahar and Ghuznec. " It is 
not so much a pass over a lofty range, as a continuous suc- 
cession of ravines and gorge!*, commencing near Dadur, and 
first winding among the subordinate ridges, stretching east- 
ward from the IT ala chain of mountains, the brow of which 
it finally cross-cuts, and thus gives access from the vast 
plains of irindostan, to the elevated and uneven tract, ex- 
tending from the Hindoo Koosh to the vicinity of the Indian 
Ocean. Its commeiiccnient on the eastern side, from the 
plain of Cutch Gnndava, is about five miles north-west of 
Dadur ; ’ the elevation of the entrance being about eight 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. Tlic valley 
tlirongh which the road runs, is liore about half a mile 
wide; the enclosing hills, five hundred or six hundred 
feet high, consist of coarse conglomerate. The road 
ascends along the course of a river, called among the 
mountains the Bolan, or Kouhee. The river in this part 
of the pass, varies in depth from a few inches to about 
two feet, and in the first five miles of the road is crossed 
eight times. At Kundyo, or as it is sometimes called, 
Kondilan, six miles from the entrance, the pass again 


S«a Append, Rule xviii. 


» Ut 29* 30', long. 67* 40. 
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THE BOLAN PASS, 


expands into a small oval valley, six hundred yards by 
four hundred, with a hard surface of stones and pebbles. 
This, in time of heavy rains, becomes a lake, and then, as 
Outram observes, the steepness of the enclosing hills 
would preclude the possibility of escape, to an army 
caught ill the torrent. At Bccbcc Nanee, a road strikes 
off due west, to Rod Bahar and Kelat, while the principal 
road continues its north-westerly course, towards Shawl 
and Kandahar. Here the serious difficulties of the pass 
commence, from the increased roughness and acclivity of 
the ground, and from its being commanded from various 
parts of the impending cliffs. From Siri-Bolan to the 
top of the pass, the route takes a westerly course, and for 
a distance of ten miles, is totally without water. The last 
three miles of this distance, is the most dangerous part of 
the pass, the road varying frohi forty to sixty feet, and 
flanked on each side by high perpendicular hills, which 
can only he asceudiul at either cud. The elevation of 
the crest of the pass, is 579^1 feet. The total length is 
between fifty-four and fifty-five miles ; the average ascent 
ninety feet in the mile. The Bengal column, in 1839, 
spent six days in marching tliroiigh the pass, entering it 
ou the sixteenth, and leaving it on the twenty-first of 
March. Its artillery, including eight-inch mortars, 
twcutvfour pounder howitzers, and eighteen pounder 
guns, were conveyed without any serious difficulty. The 
Bolan Pass, though very important in a military point of 
view, as forniiiig the great communication between Scindc 
ahd Khorasan, is inferior in commcrcifil interest to the 
Gomul, fiirther north.” ' They were the chiefs of this 
rugged ground that took up their abode in a district in 
Greece, very similar to the country just described. 

* Thornton, Punjab, y«>1. i. p 112. The wustorn extiemity and highest 
point of the Bolan Paaa, ia in lat. 29° 52', long. 07® 4'. 
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The Talan, or people of Tal/ as the reader will observe, 
lie a little to the north-west of the BuUini ; they are the 
inhabitants of the Talan-des.* 

Tal, or Tull, is a " small town in Afghanistan in the desert 
of Sewestan, on the route from Dera Ghazee Khan to 
Dadur.” ® The modern district of Sewestan is a corrupt 
form of Siva- Stan, or Land of Siva; still more clearly 
proved by the adjoining Pisliecn, anotlicr corruption for 
Bheeshan (“ Siva^'). The rugged land of Chaonia, 
in Greece, had its representative in Afghanistan as 
“ Kahun.” Kahun lies a little to the south-west of the 
Bolan Pass. We have then, singularly enough, the two 
groups, Taulantii, (Talan) Booluni, (Bolan) Khaonia 
(Kahun) — in both Greece and Afghanistan, relatively 
situated. It would seem from this, that the tics of 
mountain clanship, and mountain neighbourhood w'crc of 
unusual strength. ” Kahun in Afgluinistan is a fort and 
town among the mountains, inhabited by the Murrees 
Bclooclu'cs, and extending from the southern extremity of 
the Sulimau Hangc to that of the TIala. It is situate in an 
extensive valhiv or rather plain, fifteen miles long and six 
broad. The air is very pure, and the heat less than in 
the plains of Sewestan or Sindc. " If the Taulantii, the 
Bullini and Chaonia, in Greece, arc the reflections of the 
Talan, Bolani, and Cahun in Afghanistan, not the less 
singular is the transfer of the mountains of " Khkiian,” 
the “ K 72 iiAiiN”-ii INFontcs of Chaonia. These the classical 
reader will rccollcct, were those unfortunate mountains, 
that, being so eften smitten with " Kcraunos,” or 
“ Thunder, '' were hence, we are told, called the " Keraunii 

‘ Generally apolt Tull. 

• Written by the Greeks, Taulan-tos, and Taulan tii. 

’ Tull is in lilt. 30“ 5', lung. 4'. Thornton, vol. ii p. 27o’. 

* Thornton, Gaz. Tunjub, vol. i. p. 328. 
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Montes,” or Thunder Mountains! ! Kheran, or Kharan^is 
the “capital of a small district of the same name, bounded 
on the east by Jhalawaii, on the west by Punjgoor. It is 
in general arid and barren, yielding a little wheat and 
barley, but not sufficient for the support of the inhabit 
tants.”* Kliaran, the capital is situated close to that 
range of mountains now calJcd Wusliiittce, which forms, as 
it were, the very counterpart of the Kerauniun hills, and 
which are essentially the niouutains of Xhcraun, or the 
“ Kcraunii Montes.” 

To the east of Chaoni.a, or the people of Cahon, lay tribes 
who had not sprung from the Sindian provinces ; they are 
the Atintanes, the Greek mode of writing “ A-SindanEs,” 
i.e. Non-Sindians. 

I would now direet the reader^s attention to the most 
salient feature in the land of Ifelhis. The mountain chain 
of PiNDus, traversing a considerable portion of Greece, 
about iniduay between the yEgicau and Ionian Seas, and 
forming the boundary between Tlicssaly and Epirus, takes 
its name from the I’lxi).’* Pind Dadun, situated a short 
distance south of that mountain cliain, which rising boldly 
from tlic right bank of the Jailum, stretches far into 
Afghanistan, seems, from the distinct manner in Avhicli its 
connecting features arc reproduced in Hellas, to have 
given its original name to the present " Salt Range,” 
whence the *'Piud,” or "Salt Range” of Afghanistan 
was naturally transferred to a corresponding remarkable 
feature in Greece. It is not a little rcinarka])lc that, in 
the latter country, the true Piiidus, where, about the 
thirty-ninth degree of latitude, it sends forth the lateral 
chain of mountain, Othrys, forming the southern boundary 
of Thessaly, — should give nearly the corresponding length 

^ Thornton, (Ja/. Punjab, vol. i. pp. 37a, 380. 

^ Tho presout name is IMud Dadun Kbaii. 
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of the Find in Afghanistani viz.^ a distance of about sixty 
miles. The Find, now the Salt Range, is an " extensive 
group of mountains, stretching generally in lat. 32° 30' — 
33° 30', in a direction from east to west, from the eastern 
base of the Suliman mountains in Afghanistan to the river 
Jailum, in the Funjab. 

This range is, in different parts, known to the natives 
under various denominations; but it is by Europeans 
comprehended under the general term, " Salt Range, in 
consequence of the great extent and thickness of the 
beds of common salt, which it contains in many places. 
The general direction of the range is from north-west to 
south-east. The salt is granular, the concretions being 
very large and compact; so that platters and other 
utensils are made out of it, and take a high polish. Most 
of the torrents of the Salti Range carry down gold dust in 
their sands, which arc washed in search of the precious 
deposit, in numerous places, throughout the greater part 
of the year. Dr. Jamieson expatiates, with the earnest- 
ness of sanguine excitement, on the mineral w ealth of the 
Salt Range, concluding in tlicse terms : — " Such is a rapid 
account of the riches of this district, and there are few, if 
any districts in the world, where iron, gold, sulphur, salt, 
gypsum, limestone, and saltpetre are met Av^th in such 
quantity.” ’ Along a range of heights, to the west of the 
Piudus, and for the greater distance running parallel Avith 
it, dw'clt the people called the " Atharaancs,” a very 
ancient race, avIiosc habits in many respects seem to have 
approximated to the North American tribes, (who, in fact, 
are of the same stock Avitli the ancient Hellenes,) particu- 
larly in assigning to their females the active labours of 
husbandry.’ These were the people of the Afghan district. 


’ Thornton, 0:iz. Punjab, vol. ii. p. 168. 

• Heracl. Pont. Frtig., Cniiner's Qrocco, vol. ii. p. 95. 
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called " The Paman," op " The Border,” and so called 
because it stretches between the Suliman mountains and 
the Indus. " The Daman,” of which the .Greeks, with 
their ordinary euphonic affix, made A^Daman,' and the 
country Adamauia, (Athamania] thus exactly corresponds, 
by its mountain range of Acanthius, to the people of the 
" Daman,” Avho arc situated between the Suffeid Koh — 
corresponding to the Acanthius, and the Indus corres- 
ponding to the Acliclous — ^both Daaiania in Afghanistan, 
and Athamania in Greece running nearly north and 
south.’ The people of '' Tall am,” in the “ Daman,” 
have kept close company nitli their original neighbours ; 
for, grouped along the western slopes of Mount Pindus, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Damanians 
(Athamanians), they arc to be seen under the name 
of the “ Talares.” « 

The "Ac-IIelous,”’ or Hkla's-watbr, the largest river 
in Greece, and so named from the llela mountains in 
Sindc, traverses the whole country from north to south, 
like the Indus iu the Punjaub. To the east of the 
Ac-Heloiis, the Hela's-watcr, or the Hellenic Indus, is 
another considerable river, the Arac-tiius, i e., the River 
of the Arac-Land.”^ The Arac is a pass on the most 
north-easterly of the four routes which, di\ergiug from 

* Vide Apppiul, Uulo xvii., xviii. 

“ The Dainnn, whore not uiidor the luiluoiice of iirigntion, iu gciioral 
prebputs tlio appc.u.uipc of a iil.im of --niooth liaul clay, Uirc of grass, 
but sprinkled witli dwarfish huvlie*., taiiiaii^ks, and oeea.>ioiialIy trees of a 
larger size, but seldom exceeding tlu* height of twenty feet, either the soil 
or the climate beiug unfavouiablo to their fuitlier growth. The Damau 
is two hundred and twenty miles long fi«m Llie “Kali,” or the Salt Range, 
on the north, to tho confines of Scindo on the south, and has an aveiiigo 
breadth of about sixty miles. Lat liO® 33', long. 70" 71'. 

* A ca, water; Jfiluvas, the people of the Hcla niountaiiiH. The form 
" Helavaa ” becomes Helawas— Heloua. {Stc Append., Rule xvi ) 

* Arac- and dcs, land ; '* thus, tus, tis, dus,” are the Greek forms for da. 

( Vide Appendix, Rule xxii.) 
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the valley of Siah Sung, d^ucli into that of Bamian.’ 
Our geographical evidences toe npw rapidly strengthening 
every step we take. There is a remarkable |)oint in 
Greece, where four mountain ranges converge. The 
Cambunian, Pindus, Tympha, and Laemon. The latter 
glpws like a gem, throwing its light on the noble bosom 
of Hellas. Behold in Mount Lacmon, the Liohman* of 
Afghanistan ! To this central point run the Pindus and 
the Athamanian mountains in Greece, the Pind and 
the Daman mount{iiiis in Afghanistan — now blending 
with Lacmon, Mount Keuketius runs nearly north and 
south, \\hile advancing north to Lughm.an, Mount Ker- 
KETCHA rivets this powerful geographical evidence. The 
Keikctcha range connects the Hindoo-Kcosh with the 
Suffeid Koh, and separates the valley of Cabool from 
the plain of Jclalabad. Jit its higlicst point, it has an 
elevation of eight thousand feet. It is, in general, very 
rugged and rocky, but wlierc there is any soil, it is co\ercd 
with large and llonrisliing timber. 

Mount Kerketins, in Hellas, the representative of the 
K crkc'tcha range in Afghanistan recals to the heart of an 
Englishman rccolkctions as melancholy as the memory 


^ These j assPs aip the lines of coiiiimiiiiontion .'lo Aulley of 

Taboo] juhI Cinuhi/, aiul lie o \ it that I'an^'c \\huli conncfts Iho hoiith- 
wchtcrii oxticiijitv of lliufluo K<u»sh \Mth tin* Ktili-i Tabu inountam fiiithcr 
south. It 1.S tlu’ hif^lu’^t <if tho finu piu^hos, ami ba^ an nltitmlo abo^o the 
soa of lli.JMiy Ji'ct. liiit. 34“ 40', long. GS” 5'.- TiionNioN’b Punjab, 
vol. ii. p. ISO. 

• “Luglijiiaii ill Afghanistan, a distiict north of Jelilabatl, and bounded 
on tlio north by llindoo-Koosh, on the east by the iher of K.iina, on tho 
south by the rher of Kabool, ami on tlu* west by tlio river Alieluuig. 
It fonns part of the province of Jelalabad, and thither tlie ruthless 
Mahomcul Akbnr Kluin conveyed the British prisonci’s reserved fiom the 
massacre of Khooid Kabool. It is forty miles long, thirty miles broad, and, 
though having a rugged suifaee, is fertile, well vvatcied and populous. It 
lies between lat 34“ 25' — 35“, long. 70® — 70® 40'.” — ^Thornton’s Punjab, 
voL ii. p. 26. 


I 
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of Napier and the banks of the Sind are glorious. It was 
in the Kerkctclia rangej in the route from Tezeen to 
Jugduluk, that the treacherous slaughter of the whole 
British force^ amounting to 3,909 regular troops, was 
effected by the subtle craft of a barbarous foe, aided by 
the unexampled rigours of the severest winter. Alas ! 
how different from the military splendour and the ardent 
valour of the host that won the battlements of Qhuznee 1 

" When they were young and proud. 

Banners on high, and buttles passed below, 

But they who fought are in a bloody shroud, 

And thoso wlio warred &vo shroudless dust ere now, 

And the bleak battlements shall bear no future blow.” 

CuiLDE Harold. 

The province of Thessaly, as being the mirror of a 
portion of Afghanistan and the Punjab, gives rise to feel- 
ings of the most chequered interest, forming, as it docs, the 
record of our greatest triumphs and our greatest disasters. 
It was the Macedonian hero who invaded and vuu(]uishcd 
the land of his forefathers unwittingly. It was a Napier, 
who, leading on the small, but mighty army of civilised 
Britain, drove into headlong flight the hosts of those warlike 
clans from whose parent stock himself and not a few of his 
troops were the direct descendants, ^fhus, twice has the 
army of civilisation signalised in Afghanistan and the 
Punjab its victory over the army of barbarism. 

Mount Laemon—the Lughman of Afghanistan, gave its 
name to that great river which disembogues itself into 
the Therraaic Gulf; it is called " Ha-Liacmon,” ‘ i.e. 
“ the Laemon,” which pervades the eastern section of the 
“ Elumiotis,” * or the new “Land or tub y Elum.” 
Another stream also rising in Mount Titarus, to the cast 
of Mount Kerketius, receives its name from that remark- 

* HoLiighmm, " the Laemon.” 

> Elwnyo, Elumeau; laud. 
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able Pass called "theTatara/^ which, leaving the route 
through the Khyber Pass, a little east of Jamrood, takes 
a circuit to the north and rejoins it at Duka, its western 
termination.* 

We have then, ranging both in Greece and Afghan- 
istan, from east to west, the following salient corre- 
sponding features: — The Daman and Athaman chain, 
blending into Lacmon and Lughman ; the Pindus and 
PiND, running towards the same point ; then the 
Kerketius and Kerketcua; and still more towards 
the east, the Titarus and the Tatara, while the Cama 
mountain Sierra, ranging to the north west from the 
neighbourhood of Lughman or Lacmon gave its name, 
'*the Cama-Land, or Cam-buni^^ * to the Cambunian . 
mountains. One more point of identity I would add,^ 
namely, that the HEsTio-'fis, or the Land of the Eight ' 
Cities, and the IIesut" Nuggur, or Eight Cities, arc 
both respectively situated in the neighbourhood of Lugli-’ 
man and Lacmon, and complete the strong, connected 
and irrefragable chain of evidence of the Singctic coloni- 
sation, and the more minute our examination of these . 
early settlements, the more harmoniously do we find the 
component arrangement of the whole. This truth is 
clear, that while the torrent of invasion has swept over the 


' The Tatara, Pass, in Afglianihtan, tlirongli the Khyber moimtsiins, 
between Jelalabad, is nortli of the Khyber Paj^. It is very difficult, 
being scarcely jnacticable for cavalry, yet <if gi’cat inijicrtancc, as, if left 
undofendod, it affords a means of turning tlie Khyber Pass. The Tatai’a 
Pass is in lat. 30® ICK, long. 71® 20'. 

* The Ca7na and Bilma (properly the earth, land, or region. 

The Persian <lerivativc form is Jhm, a country or region. The letters 
“m” and “n” constantly interchange. The Cama River takes its 
name from the district through which it passes; it rises in tlie valley 
of Chitral, in the Hmdoo'Koosh,.and flowing south-w’cst, traverses Kaffi- 
ristan, whence it proceeds in a south-webterly direction into Lughman, 
a province of Afghanistan, and falls into the Cabool River at its northern 
side, in lat. 34® 24' N., long. 70® 36' E. — Thornton’s Punjab), Kama. 

^ Heditf eight ; dta, land. 
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plains and pastures of the worlds carrying with it the men^ 
the cities^ and the names ; the mountain homes of our 
race tlH’oiighout the habitable globe have* virtually not 
only preserved that mountain race itself, but its name 
and its lineage. As though gifted by nature with a 
chartered and imperishable title, it still holds forth to 
the sagacious mind a true and venerable document for 
historical training. Egypt, Palestine, and Greece, in 
triple harmony proclaim this truth. 

Hazara ‘ is a commercial town in the Punjab, which 
is situate on the route from Lahore to Attock. 

It is comparatively in the vicinity of Lugiiman and 
Kerkijtciia, and still nearer, to the Tatar a Pass. The 
reader will now observe the emigrants from that city 
settled upon a branch of the river Titarks-Ius. Their 
city bears the Gieck form ** Azouos — the same moun- 
tain tribes founded *‘1Iazor,” in Palestine; and there 
their cities, their lineage, and their woiNhip arc still more 
distinct than in Hellas. I shall cndcasonr to include 
them in mv sketch, for such it must iieeessarilv be: 

. . .t . 'I * 

seeing that the geography, antiquities, and authorities are 
trebled on each i)oint of investigation. It lias beem already 
remarked that the existing nonicnclatnrc of Afghanistan, 
although wonderfully preserved, like that of Hellas, is 
still the subject of the same corrupt orthography, which 
early affected the true record of Greece. Thus we have 
seen “ Sivastan” figure as “ Sewestan,” and “ Bhishan'^ 
as “Pislieen” — for which the Afghans of the present 
day, like the Greeks of old, would be ready to render a 
plausible derivation, — in fact, notliing can be a stronger 
case in point, or afford a stricter analogy of Ihouglit 
and form of expression, than the origin they give of the 
name “ Afghan.” It is identical with the frivolous style 
of derivation that characterised their Hellenic descendants. 


» Lat 33® 50', loug 72'> 45'. 
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This will be noticed in its proper place^ when the 
true explanation will be found to yield an historical fact 
of great value; and an etymological truth of much interest 
to the Orientalist. 

I come now to one of the strongest evidences of mytho- 
logy— mythology first Indian, then Greek. That evidence 
carries up both mythology and its historical basis to an 
extraordinary antiquity, being coeval with the naming of 
the very mountains of Hellas, and with its first towns. 
Both Kerketius, in Greece, and Kerketcha, in Afghan- 
istan, Lughman in Afghanistan, and Laemon in Greece ; 
—and Gonoussa, Gomphi, and Perrhaebia in the former 
arc evidences of this ; and the Orientalist will, perhaps, be 
somewhat surprised to find the god-ships of the East fixed 
at an antiquity so great. On the chain of Pindus, nearly 
central, and ill ''LiNGUs*-Mofcs,” hewill read the "Lancas,” 
the same as the Lunces-tis of the North.^^ * Not far 
oft^ a little to the cast is seen in Karketius, Siva's son, 
Kartikeyu,* — an euphonic change with which the Greek 
is very familiar. That my translation is correct will 
shortly be corroborated. The Vahan or Vehicle of Karti- 
keyu is the “ Peacock,” or Bekhi hence this, the 
Hindoo god of wjir, and leader of the celestial armies, is 
called " Berhinabahan,” or ** the Peacock-mountLd,” being 
painted as riding upon that bird — his name is also 
"Ganga,” as born from the Ganges. The regular 
derivative form of Berhi is “ Berhai;” aud " Berhaifac” 
is die ** Peacock-Chiefs,” and Berhaipia (Perrhaibia), 

' I have taken the crude form, os being identical with the Gi’eek 
mountain. 

* It is quite tune to lay baro tho foundation of the Greek temple of 
thought, when wo find Greek Lexica of undoubted merit, following im- 
plicitly tho etymologists of Greece. To these, however, there are some 
admirable exceptions. (See tho excellent Now Cratylus of tho Rev. J. W. 
Donaldson.) 

* Generally Kartikiya; sometimes Kortiko. 

i2 
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the " land of the War Peacocks.” Hence, the warrior 
title of Porhaibia and Perhaibise Saltus in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Kerkctius, as also on Mount Pindus. 
The prince of these “ Perrhaibians,” Miiller observes,* ** 
" was called Guneus.” 

Tlic Greek terra Guneus, — the title of this military 
chieftain of the Thessalijins, is a corruption of the Sanscrit 
name “Ganoyus,” the designation of the Hindoo god of 
war. Goxniis was likewise a Perrhaiboean town, so called 
from Gongyus, and signifying Gonga’s town. We have 
thus the appropriate name of the Hindoo god of war, given 
to a Hindoo military chief, and to a town, the residence of a 
Hindoo military clan. On the derivation of ” Gomphoi,” 
Miiller remarks,—'' It is indeed probable that the name 
Gomphoi expresses the wedge-Hhaped form of 

these rocks.” Now here is precisely an instance of the 
peril incurred by attempting to account for an Indian 
name by a Greek vocable; for when these uarriors of 
the Peacock, or war tribe of India, gave this name, their 
language was not Greek, but a modified Sanscrit. How 
stands the case then? We have seen that "Oonnus” 
and "Guneus,” arc "Gongus” and "Gangyu'<,” "Gonga’s- 
chief” and " Gonga-ton.” GoMpnor, is " Goxo-euai,”* 
or the “ Gonga clan, or war-clan.” ® 

A singular and mo.st perfect rclique of ancient days 
proven the truth of the foregoing observations. If the reader 
will direct his glance towards the southern base of Mount 
Titarus, on the map of Greece, he will sec at the junction 
of the two northern sources of the river Titarus, the city of 

* Mullcr'rt Dor., vol. i p. ‘2U. 

* Bhai, properly ‘'a brother," is .itcrm usc<l uinun;' t!ic warlibo Rjijpoots 
to denote tl e lihaytnd, or “ brotherhood,” the militiiry cLuis which hold 
their respective villages uy a purely feudal tenure. 

* The “ng” in “(iaiigus” was easily nasalised by the Oreoka as 

**Gan-us” or “Gonnus.” 
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"Perrhaibia or Olooson// He will bear in mind that 
Titarus/^ both river and mountain in Gi^eece, take a 
name from the “ Tatarua ” mountain pass of Afghanistan 
— " There the name Ooloos/' observes Elphinstone, * “ is 
applied to a whole tribe, or to an independent branch. 
The ^^ord seems to mean a clannish common wealth. An 
Ooloos is divided into several branches, each under its 
own chief, who is subordinate to the chief of the Ooloos. 
During civil wars in the nation, the unsuccessful candidate 
for the command of an Ooloos joins the pretender to the 
throne, and is brought into power on tlic success of his 
party.” This, tlien, is the Olooson (Oolootan) the 
Pcrrhaibicau clan of warriors. Perrhaiba^ans, at once 
mythological and historical, Trojan and antc-Trojan, 
Greek* and Afghan. 

“ The peacock,” ohservA Colonel Tod, " w'as a favourite 
armorial emblem of the Rajpoot warrior ; it is the bird 
sacred to their Mars (Kumara), as it w^as to Juno his 
mother, in the west. The feather of the peacock decorates 
the turban of the Rajpoot, and the warrior of tlic Crusade, 
adopted from the Hindu through the Saracen.”^ Then 
with a uo])le burst of feeling, he goes on to say, Let us 
recollect who are the guardians of these fanes of Bal, his 
peepul* and sacred bird (the peacock); the children of 
Soorya and ('haridra,® and the descendants of sages of 
yore ; they who fill the ranks of our army, and arc atten- 
tive, though silent observers of all our actions ; the most 

* Account of tlic Kingdom <jf Calml, vol. i. j). 211. 

^ Persian plural of Ooloos. 

* ’'OpOriVy 'UXtivriv Tf, v6\iv r OAooffffSifa AfviHiv. — HoM. 11. ii. 736. 

* “Lc P.ion -A toiijoura <5t(S reinblenio do l.i iioblesho. Pliisicui’s clievalicrs 
omaient Iciii s casques <U'S phiinoH do cet oiso.iu; un gniiid nouibro do 
famdles noblcH Ic ])oitaiont dans Inns blazons ou sur leiirs cimiera; 
quebpies-uiis ii’en portaicut quo la queue.” — Art. Armoire," Diet, de 
VAncien liigimc. 


® The Sun and Moon (tribes). 
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attached, the most faithful, and the most obedient of 
mankind. 

The martial Rajpoots are not strangers^ to armorial 
bearings, now so indiscriminately used in Europe. The 
great banner of M6war exhibits a golden sun on a crimson 
field, those of the chiefs bear a dagger. Amb6r displays the 
Panchranga, or five-coloured flag. The lion rampant on 
an argent field, is extinct with the state of Chanderi. In 
Europe, these customs were not introduced till the period 
of the Crusades, and were copied from the Saracens, while 
the use of them among the Rajpoot tribes can be traced 
to a period anterior to the war of Troy. Every royal house 
has its palladium, which is frequently borne to battle at 
the saddle-bow of the prince. The late celebrated 
Kheechee leader, Jcy Sing, never took the field without 
the god before him. ^ Victory to Bujrung,' was his 
signal for the charge, so dreaded by the Mahratta, and 
often has the deity been sprinkled with his blood and that 
of the foe. Their ancestors, who opposed Alexander, did 
the same, and carried the image of Hercules (Baldcva,) 
at the head of their array * Such, too, were the Berrhai- 
bians, or '' chiefs of the Peacock war-clans” of the llelas, 
the Perrhajbians of the Greeks. Again, both Lacinon and 
Lughman arc corrupt forms of Lacshnian. Laeshman 
Avas the half brother and faithful companion of Rama- 
chaudra, * and the settlement of the tribe that takes its 
name from his son is distinctly seen in the mountains 
Cana-lovii, ''Gaxa’-Lova,” or the "Tkibe of Lova;” 
they settled in "Luncestis,” Lanca^s Land.* 

* Tod’s Rajasth., vol. i. p. 138. 

2 Wilson’s Sans. T.ox., s. v. * Uam, a tribe. 

* Lances-des, Lanca’s land. Lanca is commonly translated "Ceylon,” 
,but there is no doubt that Lanca in the proper name for that north-western 
country of India, immediately in the vicinity of Coshmir, as I shall 
demonstrate in my " History of Rome.” 
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With the north-western part of Macedonia we fall in 
with Tartarian latitudes, and a Tartarian people; they 
are the Botti»ans and the Briges ; properly the “ Boutias 
and the Birgoos,” botli lying to the cast of Cashmir; 
while the Einathian range is the representative of a part 
of “Emadus/^ or “Himalaya.” The “Birgoo” of the 
present day is situated close to the south-eastern frontiers 
of the province of Spiti.^ As a proof of the connec- 
tion between the Birgoos (Briges) and the “ Gana Lova” 
(Cana Lovii), “tribe of Leva,” both political, dynastic, 
and goograi>hical, I would quote the excellent authority of 
Colonel Tod, who, speaking of the Birgoo-jocr, (the 
Birgoo,) one of the royal Rajpoot tribes, observes, that the 
“ Race was Sooryavansi, and the only one, with the excep- 
tion of the Gchtotc, which claims from Lova, the elder son 
oillama ; and, for the prcs^cc of fourteen tribes of Rama,* 
the great sovereign of Glide, whose family clan is in full 
force in Greece, I refer the reader to a most singular 
specimen of Greek orthography, iuscril)ed on Blount Oita, 
or *thc mountains of Oude;’* viz., ' Call-id-Romos,* 
which being interpreted first into Sanscrit, and next into 
English, will stand thus, ^ Cul-Ait-Ramas/ ^ Tribe of 
OuDE Ramas.' ” I should here remark, that the Raraas 
were Sooryavansi, or of the Siui tribes; their .nythology, 
history, language, and worship, with one arm reached to 
Rome, with the other to Peru. 

I must now return to the consideration of the province 
of “ Tiies-salia,” a Greek cuphonism for Des-Sualia, or 
the “ Land of Sii a l,” Shal, for the convenience of pronun- 
ciation spelt Shawl. This is an (devated \ alley or table 
land, bounded on the east by the Kurklckkee mountains 

* About lat. 32® N., long. 78® 40' E. 

® See tlio fourteen tributi of tlio Ojt*c of Oudo), in Miillcr's “Map 

of Greeco.” 

^ “ Oita ’ is the common Greek geograpliical form of “ Oude," passim. 
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overhanging the Bolan Pass^ and on the west by the heights 
connected with Chehel Tan. " The soil is generally fertile, 
being a rich black loam, yielding wheat, t barley, rice, 
lucerne, and similar vegetation suited for fodder, besides 
madder, tobacco, and esculent vegetables. The wildest 
parts of the enclosing mountains are the haunts of wild 
sheep and goats ; the more accessible trjicts yield ample 
pastures to the herds and flocks of the mountains. Orchards 
are numerous, and produce in great perfection and 
abundance, apples, pears, plums, peaches, apricots, grapes, 
mulberries, pomegranates, quinces, and figs.” ' It is thus 
apparent, that the same fertility that characterised the 
Hellenic Thes-Salia, was the boast of its predecessor in 
Afghanistan. The chief town of this rich province of 
Greece, so famed for its cavalry, was the " City of Sal,” 

Pur’-Sal,” strangely written by the GrceksPiiAii-SAL-os. 
I have little doubt but that the proper name both for the 
Afghan and Greek province now noticed, was “Shali;” 
and that it was so named from " shali,” rice in general, 
but especially of tM'o classes, the one like white rice growing 
in deep water, and the other a red sort, requiring only a 
moist soil;® this is amply descriptive of the capabilities of 
the well-watered "Land of Shali,” ^ or Thes-Salia. 

The great artery which waters this rich country finds 
an egress through a single chasm, celebrated for its 
romantic beauty, called the DembiiS “ or " Cleft.” “ The 
entrance of the Pencus,” says Dr. Wordsworth, " through 

' Thornton, Pnnj., vol. ii. p. 189. 

* From Pur, a city ; and Set/, city of Sal. See Rule for change of “u” 
or “oo,”to “a” or (/Ste Rule vL Appendix.) 

* Wilson’s Sans. Lex. i. v. Sali. 

* Shali is thus pronounced with the ** li,” hut spelt Sali ; the " s ” par- 

taking of the sound of *‘sh” in the word ‘‘shall when witten in the 
English character it is marked “ it ” to distinguish it from the clear- 
sounding “ 8.” • Of which the Greeks made “ Tempo.” 
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the narrow defile of Tcmp^^ between the mountains of 
Olympus and Ossa^ a few miles before its entrance into 
the sea^ suggested to Xerxes the reflection^ that Thessaly 
might easily be flooded by damming up this only outlet 
of the stream^ and the opinion that Thessaly was actually 
covered by the sea in more ancient times, appears not 
only probable in itself, from a consideration of its physical 
formation (and it may be suggested from its very name,) 
but is confirmed by the ancient traditions which have 
assumed the form of mythological legends with respect to 
that 'country. Neptune, in these accounts, strikes the 
rock with his trident, and opens a passage for the 
imprisoned water, by the fissure .^^ ' The reader will not 
fail to recollect that the same achievement was performed 
in the draining of Cashmir, by Casyapa, a celebrated 
Bud’histic saint; and he* will shortly understand the 
value of the term Poseidon, when he wdll duly appreciate 
that pi’iniicval industry and piety were once united in 
one individual. As we gradually unravel the primitive 
geography of the Indo-llellenic settlements, we shall, just 
ill that proportion, be prepared to comprehend the first 
history of those colonists, for, if we are foiled in the just 
view of the earliest geography of the land, most assuredly 
we shall not obtain any correct view of its history^ as 
they arc inextricably bound up wdth each other. 


^ Dr. Wordb worth’s Greece, rietorial and Descriptive. 
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THE IIIMALAYANS. 

U 6\ ie 5 MEPO-nfiN^ ANOPAnnN. 

" The Cities or the Mountain Cnirrs.” — Horn. 

Ther^ are three distinct features in whicli north-western 
Asia is reproduced in Greece. These demonstrate, in 
the most comprehensive form, three separate groups of 
originjil colonists. How the settlements founded by these 
respeetive bands may have bten subsequently modified, 
cannot bo decided without an attentive examination of 
the geography and history of India and Northern Greece. 
The Ac-IIelous, or IIelas-water, is properly the repre- 
sentative of the Indus. The Pene-i-os (Paen-i-Os, "The 
chiefs of the Ookshus” orOxus,) and the Speuchius (river 
Sverga) of the GanciEs. All the evidences bearing upon 
this subject go to establish these facts indisputaldy. 
It is evident, however, that Western Thessaly was the 
stronghold of those powerful As was or Horse tribes, that 
gave such a distinctive name to the Tonians ; one of these 
great clans, the Catti, will be shortly noticed. 

The loNiANs, (a Greek form of expressing "IIiya- 
NiANs* and Yavaxians, i.e. "The Horse tribes,”) after 
their emigration into Greece, formed on the western 

* Mer and Aferii, .a mountain; .and pSit, a chief. The application of 
" articulating men ” in a fiction of the antiipiarians of Greece of 

.old standing, grafted on the true J^anscrit term, which aftiTwards passed 
into poetical use. 

^ Hiyan, jilural of Iliyaf a homi- Jfiyanios (lonios) is a derivative form. 
Tavan signifies "a swift horse/' a title identical with Hiyon. The 
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banks of the Hindus, and in fact in the whole of Western 
Greece, settlements of a nature so durable, as to give 
their abiding designations both to land* and sea; their 
onginal scats will be seen on the northern Indus. From 
this great branch of the human family noticed by the 
Hebrew legislator as "Javan,” was named the IIiyanian 
(Ionian) Sea, and Hipairus’ (Epirus). These great tribes, 
—the Yavanas, — are by Sanscrit writers designated as 
widely as their actual extent, viz., from Bactria (i.c. Bhoo- 
ctria, or land of the " Grcat-war-castc ”) to the shores of 
Greece. Hence, the apparent looseness of the term, so 
often noticed by Orientalists.* The most south-westerly / 
confluent of the Hellenic Oxus, is the Pamfsus, a name 
derived from the same source as the Paro-PAMisus of the 
Greeks, i.e. the Hindoo-Koosh mountiiins in the immediate ■ 
vicinity of the Oxus. The •Paropamisus of the Greeks 
is the Pahar-oop^-Bamis, or the Mountain near Bami, 
or Bamian.’ 

Such a stream, in fact, exactly corresponding to the 
Pamisus of Thessaly, which flows into the Pencils, or 
Oxus of Greece, will the reader And lising near Bamisus 
(Baniian), and flowing into the Oxus of Asia, ^or will 
these Bamian people in Greece be found very far from 
their new Pamisus, they are the Bomi-enses ^Bamian 

unlinary resolution «)f the «mscrit “ v” iiitii tlio Greek “o,” and the “ v” 
mto its coiros]j()ii(liij;r form ‘M,’' ah-,orlw the two short vowels, mitl gives 
the form “1,0, ii,” and tho deriv.itivo “loiiios.” {See Appendix, Kulcs 

VI- ‘XX ) 

‘ J^roiu in, II horse ; pa, a chief ; and Ira, the earth. 

The well-known ideutifieation of Toniu.'ind Yavana by Prinsep. in the 
insciijition of Asoka, the Ihiddlnst emperor of Jmb.i, is as satinfactory to 
the philologist, as to tlm histoiiaii. 

» Mmmn. in ei/idently tlio plural form of Sami, the ju-nple of R.mi. 
"Ptxitar Sami, the monutaiu oflUmi,— commonly calloaRimiim ; inS.ui»- 
erit, Vami-m, gad or Fami-yram, empUatkally ralle<l Sadha Samian. 
Ittuman is i-epreseutol m the hooka of tho Rmhlhiste oa the source of 
holiness oud purity.”- IF, wL vi. p. 463. 
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tribes) situated about twenty miles to the south of the 
source of the Paniisus.* 

Eauged across the western flank of the .great southern 
barrier of Thessaly, that extends from the Pindus to the 
Pagasjoan bay, is a powerful body of Buddhistic adherents. 
We arc now surrounded by the inhabitants of a northerly 
latitude ; they have conic from the extreme north-westerly 
boundaries of the Punjab, and the frontiers of Thibet. 
With them, as in the case of all emigrants, especially from 
mountainous lauds, they have brought the names of the 
blue hills they loved so well : — 

MuTor’d by f.iitliful hearls, tlie tormit'fl rush. 

Till* po.u'i'lul l.iko,- the liill'h etenuil siidw, - 
Tlidit uot rcoiit the mxiI ; that giinh 

Of mouiitam iiiehuly, ;iiul uieinuij’s 

• 

The lofty chain of heights which I have just noticed, 
replaces in Greece the vast north-western Ifinialayas’d 
of India. , And here mythology and history are luit one, 
and carry up the Hindoo system to a vast antiipiity. The 
great Thessalian sierras of ^Mouut OTiitt\s are the Odrys" 
of India. “OniiYsdd is the Sanscrit name of the 
Himalaya, as Kixo of tiik jMountaixs. The name 
"Othrys'^ will be found much better preserved in its 
original form in a more northerly latitude than the Othrys 
of Tlies'jaly ; namely, in that range of heights called 
'' Aj)ri-us Mohs,” iianlviug Dalmatia on the east. These 

' Banii and I'cmn, ,i tiihe; “v” l(#>t ]»y tlie ordinary Crock i)ractico()f 
Pigamiii.i. f.SVr Appendix, Uiilc mi ) 

^ Pofiu. 

^ ProixM'ly " AdrH ” Tho foniis Adrls, Cdris «>r Odri'i, roprosi'ut hut 
onCi>ouiid. Thf Stiiifcnt ^h(^rt vuwid “u” Mmiids as tin* ‘'n” in '‘but;" 
the same ohsoinv sound with the “e” of “h*, ino. to, so” of tho French, 
and the "o" in “ Dimduirton " Adris is coiujjospd of Adn, a nionntdin, 
and i8, a king ; by tiio rules of rombl nation, A tii hi Tins coiiiliinatiou “ th " 
is tho Greek “ A." {See Appendix, liulo x\u. " dh, tli.”) 
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Adrian or Himalayan people gave tlicir name both to sea and 
land. The former, the Ai>Ri-atic; the latter, the “ Adri-us 
Mens ; thek fellow-emigrants were the people of 
“SivAii])o,” in Little Thibet ; they arc seen grouped 
by their side in Mons Skardus. Corroborative evi- 
dcucqp, such as these, T could produce tenfold, but 
the immense field which lies before me, forbids any- 
thing but the merest notice of the various localities 
harmonising with the subject under investigation. Wc 
shall now be in possession of two clear historical records 
of the highest importance connected with a supposed 
mythological era of Greece. 1st. The high antiquity of 
both the Bmriiistic and Bralimiuical sects in Greece. 
2dly. The decisive existence of the Lamaic system in that 
country at a period equally ancient. The secession of the 
BiuVbists, those great dissfuters of anthpiity, from the 
Jlrahmiuical party, I shall distinctly carry up to an 
antiquity far superior to what has been called the legendary 
era of the Hryopes. Tliesc emigrants wdio have given the 
name of the Odrj^s, or Himalaya to the great southern 
range of Thessalian Hellas, arc the inhabitants of Bii (//) 
DFru')-i)i:s, Pn () thio-tis, or Bud’iia^s Land;” 

and these Bud'has, to this day, stationed in the north- 
eastern frontier of Cashmir, arc called Bon-pes, that is 
(Chiefs of Biidh. 

The Biid’has have brought with them into Thessaly the 
f.ir-famcd mythohyiculj but equally hldoricul name of 
^^Cailas,” the fabulous residence of Cuvera, the god of 
AVealth, and the favourite haunt of Siva, placed by the 
Hindoos among the Himalayan mountains, and applied 
to one of the loftiest peaks lying on the north of the 
Mauasa Lake.’ Practically the Cailas,“ a ridge of high 
mountains, is situated about 31° of uortb lat., slanting to 

' WilKoii’si S.ms. Lex., v. Knildsa. 

“ Huimlton a K Iiul Gaz., toI. i. p. 314. 
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the north-west and south-east, and almost parallel to the 
Himalaya, which those Hindoos called “Cailas,” and which 
the Greeks very fairly prcseiwed in “Caila” (Coda) 
immediately to the north of the " Xunias Lake ” (Xynias) 
or lake of Cashmir. While the Pamisus, or the “ River of 
Bamian,^' takes its rise on the w^cstern verge of Othrys, 
the Greek Himalaya, the '' Ap-i-danus,” the great feeder 
of the Pencils or Thessalian Oxus, rises on a sjiur of the 
western Othrys. Ap-i-danus is connected with the history 
of the illustrious chief of Cashmir — a history involved in 
Indian mythology, which, like the mythology of Greece, is 
but history distorted. Da nit was the daughter of Daksha, 
wife of Casyapa, and mother of the Daityas of Hindoo 
mythology. These beings will, in the eourse of our inves- 
tigation, be found as historical as the Autochthons, or the 
late Athenian Grasshoppers. «The Av-i-danus is Danus 
Rivek, or Danus-water,* and the reader will observe that 
it takes its rise immediately contiguous to the lake of the 
Greek Cashmir (Xynias), thus connecting Casyapa the 
founder of Cashmir, his wife Danu, and his people the 
^‘DANA-oi,” the Da NAVAS of the Sanscrit! Both the 
" DANA-oi,” and the Aciinu of Homer arc ranged close to 
the Greek Ilinialayau. The historical value of this geogra- 
phical evidence will soon be apparent. 

Among the BudMiists, to the south of Othrys, or 
Himalaya Nova, and settled along the sea-board, were 
the Lamienses,' or Lama tribes,^^ whose chief city was 
Lamia, or Lamars town." To the mountain promon- 
tory, which terminates the district of the Mag-ne-tes," 
“ the Land of the Magha, or Mogul tribes”— these high 
northern settlers gave the name of one of the great 

* Ap-i, T^'ater of— Danu. So in English, “ Ullas-waker.” 

. “ From Lama and Vernta, a trihe ; v ” lost. {See lliile vii, Appendix.) 

^ Magharf/ane-dci — Oane, a tribe, luid dcs, a l.ind. The laud of tlie Magha, 
Mog, Mogul trilje, who were of the wuno Buddhistic religion us the Mogs 
of Aracau, the Magha.s of Maghuda, and the Moguls of TaHaiy. 
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Buddhas of remote antiquity, a fact which goes far to 
strengthen our confidence in those Buddhistic writings 
whicli are allowed to be genuine. Tissaios, the Greek 
adjectival form of the name of the great Buddhist-pontiff 
'' Tisso,dd boasts an antiquity preceding, and in all 
probability long preceding, this settlement in Hellas ; for 
the name “ Tissodd is as much a transfer from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Himalaya as " Cailas’d and “ Othrys.dd 
The reader has only to turn his eyes towards the very 
focus which first darted the rays of this Buddhistic 
eniigrjitiou into Greece, to be convinced of this, — for to 
the north of Caslnnir, adjoining these Bhutias, — adjoining 
these Himalayas, he ^^ill still read the venerated name of 
Tisso jd^‘ lienee the transfer to the lofty Greek promon- 
tory.' But our cvidonces pause not here, they are 
positively bceoining cuniuiativo. Immediately to the 
south of Lamia, ''the Laniads town,dd is the river 
" Duras.d” disemboguing itself into the Laniiac Gulf. 
The river Duras, Dras, or Draus of Thib('t — for it is thus 
variously written — Hows through a \ alley of that name in 
Ladakh at a short distance north of the northern frontier 
of Cahhmir. Tlisiiig on the " BultuV* or " Kantal Pass/d 
it floAvs nortlnvard to the Indus, which it joins opposite to 
the valley of the !Morul. (Uoscly bordering on the Lamasd 
people, cxtt'uding into the valley of the Sperclicius east- 
ward as far as Therm opy he, u ere the Dry opes,' Avho had, it 
must be confessed, a naiiie of a surprisingly mythological 
sound. These singular beings were said to be so named 
from " Drus,dd " an oak,dd and " Ops ” " the voice ; ** the 


* TIu* Miiliiiwiiusn,— ^v1l«)so iiuthoiitic recfmVs wito uoted, first iih'iiiori.illy 

B.C. TiOO, thru in writtoii doi unionts a ilistiiirt iiotiru of Tl^m) among 

tliCiinririit ritnlliiiM. (.NVctli.i. p 1 , Ar.iha\v;m'<o,” bj the 1 ton. ( 3 . F. Tumour ) 

- 'J’iHso ill IS'ortliem 15ulti.st.in, Tat. 35” 38', long Vn" -JO'. 

* J.iit. 34“ t4', lung GT" U'. Duriis w UOOO feet above the level of the 
sea, ainl in lat. 34" 22', lung. 75® 30'. 

* Muller’s Dorians, \ol. i. p. 45. 
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Greeks thus insinuating that they spoke from the oak. 
Alas! their days of mystery are numbered. The 
reader will understand, then, that these people are no my- 
thological beings, but Diiuo-ves,‘ or “ Chiefs or the 
Draus,” and that their southern settlement is in Doris, 
on the river Chara-dras (KIra-Dras), or the "Cashmir 
Dras,” ’ wlierc they again appear as Dryopcs ; he will also 
sec them again among the Cjissoprci, or Cashmirians, at 
the sources of the Chara-dras (“ Kira-Dras”) in Epirus. 
So much for truth and so much for fable. The truth is 
the Sanscrit ver'^ion, the fable is the Greek; yet both 
fable and truth repose upou an historical and geographical 
basis. 

Dut I cannot bo content with a passing notice of the 
people of the Dras; for, as a nation, wc arc deeply 
interested in their early history. Not only so, wc have 
been closely connected with them ; and, farther still, long 
did they dwell in our island, and by the interesting 
records and traditions concerning them that have 
descended to our own times, t\niy have provoked our 
unabated and lively curiosity. ^Vliy should I conceal the 
fact ? These Dri'o-pes are our own ancient Drui-des or 
Druids ! ^ 

Tl.irk • the \(»ne «if that pimivd along 
TIk’ hollow valo til'* Htiating tnlo of soiig 
I ,>tv the jrhttriing tiam, in long .may, 

OkMiii tlirongli ilic shado,'., ,iii<l ''in>\\y h])leinlonriJ pl.iy, 

1 SCO thoiu now \Mth luea'.uriMl pi and ^ll)w, 

’Mid uixliiiig grows the vvhito-rohcd f.igos go. 


' “Pryopoa’' is tlie Kiigtisli form of ‘Mkiiopea,” (.see Uulo xiii.) from 
Drma and Pe, “a oluof ” 

* Kim, (lashinir,--f)r.w,— "tlio rivor Dras of CiLshmir.” 

3 J)ruo-prs, Chiefs of the Dmus ; f)ni-i-dcs, the ]) 0 ()ph‘ c»f, — “the hind of 
the This the Konims n*cei\L‘d aa the ap|»flJativ«.‘ of tho triho. 

I btdd the mo'.t inteivating and aiithontiu ovido.ncoa f)f tlm oarly .settlenicnt 
of these and other neighbouring louimiuiities, which I Bhall shortly hay 
before tho public. 
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The oaken wreath with braided fillet drest — 

Tlie Cretsceut beaming on the holy breast — 

The silver hair which waves above the lyre, 

And jAivouds the strings, proclaiui the Druid’s quire. 

They halt oinl all is huahod.^ 

These venerated sages, cliiefs of the tribes of the 
Praus, were of the Indu Yansa or Lunar Rack. Hence 
the symbol of the Crescent worn by these Druids ; they 
too, like most of their race, were BudMiists, and they 
shall tell their oivn history. Their chief settlement 
here, was “thcE-BuDEs,'^ i.e. the Hi-Bud'h-des,^^ * and 
their last refuge in Britain from the oppression of the 
Romans, the desceiidauts from their own stock, was the 
“Isle of Saints^' or "Mona.” ^ This is indeed the Druid 
Bard — this, the minstrel of the Cymry — this, the Bhaut " 
of the aiicicut Rajpoot — this, the hari)er of Homeric 
song — this, the Domodocu% of Homeric feasts — this, the 
glorious minstrel, who, in the guise of a divinity, di*aws 
homage from his fellows — this, in truth, the Delphic 
god — tliis, the founder of the w'calthy shrine, tlie oracular 
response — tliis, the subject of the glowing lay, the living 
faith of tlie llonierul of Chios. This is the god, w ho, from 
his lofty watch-tmver, spies the tall bark of Crete as it 
ploughs its w ay towards tlu^ Peloponnesus ; he it is, whom 
the Bu(V hist poet glorifies with the ascriptiu.i of saintly 
pow er over the elements of nature. 

Tlie settlement of the people of the Draus in this island, 
the northern part of which w^as essentially that of the III- 
Budii-des (E-nuuii-DEs,) or the Land of the Iliya Bud'has, 

' Wunlswoi'tlis Di nids. Csunbridgi* I’nze ropiii, 1827 . 

The rjiid lias of the Hi or Jlya tribe; Jli-Iiadh-drs, tlio land of the 
Hya BuiVh.i,-.. 

^ “Moii.i,' jiroporly “Mooiii.” “A holy t>ago, a pious and learned 
person endowed ^^lth luore or-lcss of a diMuc* iiaturo, or having attamed 
it, by rigid alisl.iaetioii ami niortificathm .” — Wdmna Sans. Lex., t.v. 

The term Tlurdua is the dl^g^lUied fonii'of Bhaut with the Tjutm 
tcrmuiation. 
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at once accounts most satisfactorily for the amazing 
mechanical skill displayed in the structure of Stone 
Hcnge, and harmonises Tfith tlie industrious and enter- 
prising character of the Buddhists throughout the old 
world; for these are the same people who drained the 
valley of Cashmir, and in all probability the plains of 
Thessaly. 

Observe now this same race of Buddhists in Thes- 
saly, ill that di>trict which was written by the Greeks 
Ph ( ) Tiiio-Tis, but by the first settlers B (w) niiYo-niis, 
or '^Bxtddiias Land.^^ They arc situated near the 
Dukas ‘ or DiiAs-llivcr ; and again, we see the town of 
Uy-bud’ha (Hy-pata),’ near Othrvs, the Himalayas of 
Greece. I would here remark on the singular transfer of 
mythology to history. Tt is from the Hi m a la Moun- 
tains of the Sacas that the " Saca-sooxo,’^ those sous of 
the Sacn Saxons or S \(’*sons,^^ for the u ords are at once 
Sanscrit, Saxon, and English)’ derived their Himmel or 
"Heaven.” Thus did the Indian Heaven become that of 
the Germmi. Neither have the emigrants from Cashmir 
forgotten tlieir beautiful lake, nor the saintly founder of 
their state. Both Casoo-lake and (-asoo-town, the 
grateful record of Casoo-pa,'* the " Chasa-chief,” the 
founder of Kashmir, occupy an intermediate position 
between !Mount Otlirys, the Hellenic, the Himalaya, and 
Mount Cailas; they appear respectively in Greek writings 
as X^)o-NIAs Lake and X'oo-iiise, ’ Avhilc nothing can be 
more prominent than the new' position chosen for tlie 
people of " BuiieiO-puR,” that is Buroo-tow n. Tlicy have 
taken up tlieir abode close to the sources of their old 

* Lutinistvl .i', Dyr.is rhov. 

The Hi-I5inrius, jMeiitiuil with tin* JvliuihH j)f Clrcnt Ihiiaiii. 

Suotio, u fniii. * (.'.i-ioopa, tin* nmiulor <if Cii'liiniiV 

® The form is Xyiii.ia P.ilii'., .iiul XynitO. (•'vc Append. Kule x 

uud xiu.) The Gieek Xoo-neia w the Caauu-muja, C^oo-town. 
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river “ Duras ; ” their settlement is on a mountain, which 
bears the modernised Greek form of " Phrugia-pura.'^ * 
Nor have the Brahmins forgotten the Ganges and its 
mountain sources, while the Lamas are found principally 
grouped around the northern shores of the Lamaic Bay, 
and at the embouchure of the great river, which there 
disembogues itself, a party of the Aineanes* or Brahmins, 
have taken up their abode at the sources of SbergIus 
(SpercuIus,) “the river of Paradise,” and their chief town 
is Sbergium or Paradise, while on the celestial river 
Spcrcheius * is built the city of Brahma (Ainia.) * This 
city does not bear the title of Ain(ea yenetally, but 
specifically j for these emigrants have brought with them 
the name of their old dwelling-place, the town of Oin. 
“ Oin” in the Punjab is a small town near the base of the 
mountains, enclosing CashirAr on the south. It is situated 
on the river Jailum, the navigation of which here again 
becomes practicable, after its interruption between Bara- 
mula and this place. * 

Dodona again accompanies the Druopes, the Chara- 
Dras,* and the Cassopiei, or Caslimirians in Epirus. The 
Sbergius (Spcrchius, or river of Paradise), which I have 
just noticed, is the Greek representative of the Sberga- 

' Till) Latin fonn is Phrygia Pura, and is of tlio same form as Naya-pala 
or Nt-paul , similar conihiiiatiuns in Indian names arc of common occur- 
rence. The “ y ” Sanscrit takes the place of the “ i ” in Greek. {See Append. 

Kulo XX.) 

Vena, Urahina. Yaina and VainyaucB, derivative forms of Vena, 
signify the ilebcendants or people of Brahma; the “ v” digammated, is lost. 
{See llulo vii. Appendix.) 

^ Sverga is the Hindoo Paradise. As the letters “v” and “b” are 
cumnmtable, I have used that form which gave rise to the Greek “ Sper- 
cheius.” {Sec Rule xii. Appendix.) 

* See Note 2. 

« Thorut. Ga/. Punjab, vol. ii. p. 84. Oih is in lat. 33“ 40', long. 73“ 50'. 

* Properly Cira-Dras, that is, the Draa of Cashmir.” 
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ApaCtA* — the Ganges;* Spergapaga, literally "Heaven’s 
river,” being the exact reflection of the adjectival form 
"SbergTus,” the heavenly river, that is, the Ganges. The 
Greek S])erchius, like its Indian namesake, takes its rise 
in the Thessalian Othrys, King of ]\Iouutains, the Him- 
alayas of Greece. The Oitmi, or the people of Oude, are 
settled to the south. Again the pliant element of Greek 
etymology is at work ; now to amuse, formerly to mislead 
ns. Sperchein, " to hasten,” was the philological repre- 
sentative of the river SpercliTus. 

The small province of "Horns,” in Greece, derived its 
population from the river Hou, immediately adjoining the 
western frontiers of Caslmiir. ^fhe river “Hor,” in 
Cashmir, “ Hoda,” and the great mountain 
trausplaiited into Greece as To-mah-os,’ arc all in the 
same northerly direction. '' 

Add to tliis that the "Hor” is one of the aboriginal 
war-clans of Goorkha, and we have a powerful series of 
facts, tending to fix these warriors in a high northerly 
latitude, immediately contiguous to the Himalaya moun- 
tains, or " Odrys,” where we again find them in the 
Othrys of Greece. The military prow'css of the Dorians, 
therefore, is not to be wondered at.^ 

* Shei'fffi, heaven, ainl apatfa, a liver, liv comhinatiim Sbei^r.ipaga. 

- Oanria or (tunges. “ tlic River,” by A\.iy uf ciiiiiieiiee. 

^ Nrt’ JRile -\iv, Ai)}ieu«li\. 

‘'The iVHtulrt of ilii.s perioil (\.P. bl2 to 8.50),” Colonel Toil, 

“are too siMiily to mlmit of our o\er in silenee, even a Karreii 

cataloj'uo of n.inies. whieli, as text Avith ahl of collate) al information, may 
prove of some heneht to the future antupiai'ian ami historian." 

Tlicii folloAvs this transcript of the aiinuLs of the coiintiy - 

“From G.ijiini l•.^luo tlio Oeliloti-, tlie Tak from from Nadolayc, 

theCholian; the Chalook from Rahirgurh; from Sot Ihiinler, the Jirkora ; 
from Mumloro, the Khairavi ; from Mangiole, the. Maewahana, fi'om.Jeit- 
gurh, the Joria: from Taragiirh, the Rewur , the (hitcliw.iha from Ninvur, 
fromSanchore, the Kalum j from .Toenfjm h, tlu; I)asi.sanoh ; from Ajnidr, the 
Gor ; from Lohadurgurh, the Chumlano ; from Kasundi, the Dor ; from 
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And now, if the future historian of Pclasgian Hellas 
will pause for a short time, and ask himself, honestly, 
how far he is acquainted with the people of the Hellenic 
Himalayas— how much he knows of their general writings, 
Labits, originjil country, sacred books, and sacred rites ; 
liow far he is acquainted with the Brahminical, the 
Budhistic, and the Lamaic systems; how far acquainted 
with the history, written and traditional, of the Suryaand 
ludo-Vansa tribes— a conscientious answer will give him 
his true position as an Hellenic historian for that vast 
period which, beginning witli the great Budhistic mission 
of Cadmus, traverses the wars of the kindred tribes at 
Troy, and ends with the subjugation of those early 
religionists of Greece, IIicElooths* (Helots), clarl in their 
Tartar sheepskin, who like the Cukaunks (Caucontcs), 
or inliabitauts of Cocaun/ were some of the first Tartar 
trilies that formed the primitive population of Hellas. 

Tt is vain to expect the emancipation of Grecian history 
from tlic disguises which overlay its beauties, unless the 
Biidliistic miracles witli which it aliounds lie placed on 
tlu'ir just footing, and the full historical value given to 
e\cry genealogy which is conformable to geographical 
evidence. 

Dcllii, the Tuir: from tho (1ia\\Tjra, piv'scrvcrof rojiilly (UijJhur); 

from .Tlialoic, tlio Smiiguirii , from Simlii, tlic Deoiti; from U.ii'ruwn. tin* 
Ki'chif, Mio.Tailod from Joomifrnrh , tlu* .I’liala from Patii. funu K.inouj'o, 
the Rlriloro , frnm Cljotiala, the Halhi; from I’orungiirh, tlu* (iolul: from 
.l('sulj'mli,tlio Pi'liatti, tlio Jihoo'a from Lihorc; the Kinkla from Hom'j.i; 
the lilt; Irom Klinli^mh ; from M.uulolf'urh, the Naroomjni , the Rir- 
goojur from ILijoi-u; fiom Kuriuiighur, the Chundail ; from Siknr, the 
Sikiin\al , from UiiUTgurli, tlic .Taiiwali ; from Pulli, tho Jhrgota ; from 
Khnutmgmh, tin* Jaivja • from .lirgali, the Klicnvur , from Cii>limi'‘r, the 
Punhnra” Ton's Jlujiixtha, vol. i. ji 218. 

^ Eliiths is the common form iii ordinary use. Tho many hingnlar 
attempts ma<le by the aiiciontmid mo<lcni Greek uuti<|namns to ariivo at 
the origin ot thc^c Helots, througii the medium of the Greek language, 
will be duly noticed. 

* V\ ritteii also Kokliau .aud Kokhand. 
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I shall not then despair of seeing a trustworthy and a 
most interesting history of the first centuries of the 
Hellenic nation. But this history must be evolved on 
authorities totally independent of any Grecian writer, 
except as an outline or a clue to the truth. 
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X. 

the centaues. 

KdpriiTTOi fuv t(rav, Ka\ Koprlffrots ifidxovTO, 

^ripfflv op€(rK<potffiv, Ka\ iiriy\<.>s aTt&Mfffftur 

Those Sons of .Might, with liidemn slaughter, ilrave 

The iiiounlaiuehuTs, the Bravest of the lliavc.^ ^ 267—8. 

As a tost of our progress we will now consider the history 
of llic Lapitliic and Centauss, and examine their mytholo- 
gical or non-mvthological weight by the just scales of 
geographicia scicuce, aided by the language of the first 
iscttlcrs. 

Tlu; CiiNTAUuoi, according to the earliest accounts, a 
race of men who inhabited tlie mountains and forests of 
Thessaly, “are described as leading a rude and savage 
life, occasionally carrying off the women of their neigh- 
honrs, as covered with hair, and ranging over tlie mountains 
like animals, yet they were not altogether unaetpiainted 
with the useful arts, as in the ease of Cheiron ; ‘ in which 
passages they are called (Phocrcs), that is 

(Theeres).* Now in these earliest accounts, the Centaurs 
appear merely as a sort of gigantic, savage, animal-like 
beings ; whereas, in later writers, they arc described as 
monsters (hippo-centanrs), whose bodies \\ ere partly human 
and partly those of horses. The Centaurs are particularly 
celebrated in ancient story for the feast of Pcirithous, the 
subject of which was extensively used by ancient poets 

• ^Vllll beasts. 


^ lluiner’s 11., i. 268; ii. 713. 
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and artists.” ' Clieiron, tlie wisest and most jnst of all the 
Centaurs,* was tlic instructor of Achilles, whose father 
Pcleus, was a friend and relative of Cheiron. He lived 
on Mount rdiou, from wliich he, like the other Centaurs, 
was cx])cllcd by the Lapitha*. Ilis descendants in 
Magnesia, “ the Cheirouida,” were distinguished for their 
knowledge of medicine. All the most distinguished heroes 
of Grreiau stoiy, are, like Achilles, described as the pupils 
of Cheiron, in hunting, medicine, music, gymnastics, 
and the art of prophecy.* Tt is not a little provoking 
to observe the unhappy tendency produced by Greek 
etymology. So completely, on this point, has it biassed, 
nay paralysed, ineutal energy, that the Greek Centaur, 
too bulky and too nondescript to bo admitted within the 
portals of the lem[>lc of history, has not only been refused 
entrance, but his form reactin*gon the classical infidel, has 
given rise to a theory, in which the negation of exisleiu'c 
forms the very life of hi>tory. 1’hc name of these Ceutaiu>, 
is of course (lcv»\e(l roe kcitcic from goading 

bulls; that is, these Centaurs were, as we should say, 
“Prickers,” — they w’('ut on liorsehaek after strau’d hulh, 
or they hunted wild hulls. One was seen by IVriander, 
tyrant of Corinth.^ Pliny was partieularly fortunate; ho 
saw one cinhalrned in honey, tin < was an Eg} ptian (k'ut.uir, 
Immght all the w*uy to Pome. But it luustlune been aKo 
au Centaur ; for this occurrence dales after the 

O/f/iu/fiai/sj — nay, c^ell so late as the reign of Claudius.’ 
“ ^riu' most inquisitive and judicious of the ancient aiiti- 
qiiariaiis,” observes Mitford, “appear to luue been at a 
loss wliat to think of tlie Cemtaurs.” Strabo calls them, 
“ ayiHov n (j)vKov/* a inode of expression implying 
uncertainty about them, while he gives them an epithet, 

> Smith’s 'Nh'fli Lex., vol.l. p. 2 ll<iiiu’r’s II., xi. 831. 

3 Smith’s .M)th. Lex., \ol. i. p. C‘J2. 

* Plut. SjEup. ‘ rimy, vii. 3. 
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for ^Yllicll no reason appears. Piudar.* describes the 
Centaur Cheiron as a most paradoxical being, which 
has described, in two words, " (jiijp deios,” " godlike wild 
bcast.'^ For the perfect comprehension of the Centaurs, 
Cheiron, the Lupitluc, and the “ (l)f)p Oclos of Pindar, it 
will be necessary to understand the settlements of eastern 
Thessaly. Tlicy are settlements founded by people of very 
different countries, and of different habits; this alone 
would be sufficient to account for the frequent wars bctw'cen 
the Lapithie and tlic Centaurs. The mountain land of 
Olympus N\as, in common with the greater part of the 
eastern coast, peopled by the nations of the Punjab. They 
were emigrants from the banks of the river Havec, not far 
from its junetion uith the Clienab. To the south, the 
mountain Ossa, though a colony from the Ooksha or 
0\Ls, Mas occupied by tho people of Oocha or Oocn.* 
The reader cannot but be struck uith the singular 
harmony siibsi>l in g iM-tM.'cn the old and the new settle- 
ments of the Thes*;!lians, shoun by the maps accom- 
panying this book; wliieh mirror forth at oiicc both 

'Western Hellas” Jiiid the Siiigetic pro^illccs in the 
original country. While the Pagasie, ''the people of 
Pak,”’ have settled at Paoas k— the head of the Persian 
(jiilf— the Teiuiai, people of Tebhec, their immediate 
nciglibours to the south, have oeeiipiod tho same relative 
positions in their new city of “ Tiieu.e.” The Mali-pai,^ 
or Cdiiefs ot Mooltan,^^ ha\c taken up their abode at 

* I’yth. iv. 2 Oocli (Os^n), I, it. 29" 13', loii" 71" C'. 

^ 1 ak, lat. 30" 20', loiijr 73 » 1 3 '. Frum Pak ra.s{, “ (Iwelleiss in Pak.” Tlic 
Boimcl «)f the .hsaiiuiiatod “ v" hwt (Net- Uulo vii. AppcinliA.) 

■* The Malli of tlio (Ircek Instomns. from AfaJi and Pa, a cliief. Tho 
following is tli(5 Greek system of oorniptiuu. The uAiiio of the town was 
Moola, Greek Mooloi, written l)y tliein Malloi. (Sve Pule vi. Appendix.) 

Ihc pii'&cnt n.une is identieal, tlio fan being merely the addition of t'/ian 
“ himl as A/ool-fau, Mool-land. .so Pole land (Pc.l lud). It is not impos- 
Riblo thai tho Mooloi may have been Rcttlcw from the Moola Pass. 
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Mali-raia, “TnE town of the Malli chiefs/^ adjoin- 
ing whom arc the emigrants from Beeboo/ who have fixed 
their new settlement on the Lake Ba’ibois. . 

The Biiootias appear to have gained a firm footing in 
north-wostcru Thessaly, in the immediate vicinity of their 
old iioighbonrs, the Bibgoos. Both those appear respec- 
tively as “ Bottkki” and " Briges.” In the time of 
Achilles, however, a portion of this Tartar tribe was 
running a victorious career. At this period, they occupied 
the plain on either side of the Pcncus, having descended 
from tlu'ir old settlements in Macedonia (amongst the 
Magas or Moguls). That the Botticni made these southern 
settlements is clear; for their name, which lias fortunately 
been preserved in their native language, is precise upon 
this point. That name is in the language of Thibet— 
L’liorvTAi, the " LAi»iTiivi,^*’or the people of Boutax.* 
The further progress southwards of this martial race was 
opposed by a band of warriors as daring and as resolute 
as tliemsclvcs. Both their equestrian fame, the whole 
scope of their habits and history, and the people by wjioiii 
they are surrounded, mark these warriors decisively. 
They, Avliom the Greeks wrote down as Kkntaur-oi,”’ 

* Ii''cboo TiijEfse^r, l.it. aO" 2.S', Ion*;. 71" 40'. lUiboo, Lat,. Btrhoo, 
derivative foiin from Jinhoo. 

• '‘Iti iJiiKhi'xUui, Tubet w eallod nbotaiit, and a Tubet.iii, IHiootia 

Tlu.s oouiitiy (lloutiud IS but a piirt of the \.i't teiiilory of Tubet. Ir. 
Tiibetan, tin: Ihuitaii of tliu h called l.’lio^iato, and in ITiiidoo 

htance, Laltoinval.i.” -Aniuf. Jourit., vol. x\. 2111 “Account of Tibet,” 
Klaproth.- Ihlly,- (Tlie write Tubet.) Again • — “ The term 

niiote is applic<l by the Hiiidoo> not onl> to the country named Bootan by 
Europeans, but also to the tout extending ahuig, ami immediately 
adjoining, both sides of the llmialay.i; in which sciiso it is a very extensive 
region, occu])ying the whole mountainous sjiaeo from Ciishmir to China.” 
—Ilamil. E. Iiul. (iaz, \ol. i. p. 270. Rule \ix. Appcmlix.) 

® At this stage of our history it may m»t bu uuinstructive to remark 
the darkne.s8 with wliieh tho (Jreeks have succeislcd in beclouding one of 
the shrewded-st intellects of modern Europe. I allude to Buttman. “ It 
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Imtl come into Greece from a far mote southern latitude 
than their opponents; and their language then was, 
and is to this day, widely different from that of the 
L'hopatni. These Kentaurs then, were Kandhaurs, 
or emigrants from Kandahar.* Sal, the contiguous 
province to Candaliar, takes its place on the map of 
Greece as " Pur-Salus” (Piiau-Salus), or the “ City 
OF Sal.”’ There are two points of view in which the 
term, Kandahar, may be used as referring to these 
Kcutanrs. The neighbourhoods of Kandahar, Punjab, 
and Thessaly are strictly Cand-dhara,” or the country 
of streams •” and the (ividcnccs I am about to bring 
forward will derive these “Centaurs,’^ whatever their 
prc\ ions settlements may have been,— more immediately 
from the \ieiiuty of the c(>nfliienc(i of the streams of Gic 
Indus, where their position and the name ol their tribe 
will be distinctly seen. In Greece, however, one 
iiiiporlant indication of their fixed settlement is distinct, 
though different intimations of their erratic life arc to 
1)0 met with in abundance exactly corresponding to their 

i, Ili (5 opinion of oL^orve.-? K« i^'litloy, Olytliolo|^'y. vol. ii. p 22 ) 

“that tlio Cc'ntiiurs and the fiapitlKO are two punly }ntctk luvnu, to 
dcsk'nale t^^o ..ppn^.to r.uortof iiuai , (lie foin.er, the nide, h-.r-M-iiding 
tiibc'', wliuli ti.iditioii il’cuuU to laoe Lcin ov«’* the inntli ol 

llroi-ee. the i.ittm, ih.* iimie ei\ili-eil Viue, fouinltd towns, ami 

gnidiiaav di’fvo their wild neiehhonr'i l».nk to the mountains. Tie thero- 
f(»i‘e thhiks the c\|niMtion of (lent.mrs or Air-pm'drs ifrom IniUitt tfcn 
aaraii) not an iiiipnibable ono , for tli.it vi*ry idi’a k suggostetl b,v the 
figuie of .1 0*^saik le.innig f.rward wilu Ills protiudcd l.iiice, .i*. ho gallop^, 
along, lint he regards the idea of thelVntaur.'., IniMiig been in its original, 
simidy Kentor, as imieli more probable. lAipitlis may,” he thinks, “ ha\e 
Bignified Stonc-PtJsiimkrs (from Lnn:* ptiflidii), a poetic a]>pellation for tlio 
‘bull dors of towns.’ Sueli is the etymological iiilicritauco bcipieathud to 
Europe by the (jlrc*^k,s >’* 

* Kand.iliar, pronounced K.andahafir (Kcutaur). 

2 The letter “s,” in this word, has the tlnck sound of ‘*Hh,”aml the 
"si” the hroad sound of “an,” hcncc it is written “ Shawl,” to give on 
idea of its pronuucialion, not its orthography. {Sev Rule vi. Appendix.) 
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wandering habits described by the Greek logographers. But 
there is yet another point of viewin wliich these Kentauroi 
may be considered, immediately and pow,erfully illus- 
trating their history. " Har," or " IIaiio," (whence the 
Greek IIkros, '' a Hero,”) signifies " war,” and " the 
god of war,” and is a well known Bajpoot appellation of 
that deity ; Kand-Har, therefore, is “ The country of 
Har,” or the " Ilaro” tribe, just as we have seen the 
Perrliibaians use the title of the warlike Cartikeya. 

To the classical student, the term Haro is of as great 
an interest as to the Englishman. The term Herns” 
occurs in Homer about one hundred and ten times,' and 
is applied not only to the prime chiefs l)ut to inferior 
warriors. The classical scholar Mill uoav see the propriety 
of this general, as well as specific application. It is in no 
spirit of etymologicjil trifling, that T assure the reader, 
that the far-famed " Hurrah,” of his native country, is 
the war-cry of his forefather, the Rajpoot of Britain, for 
he was long the denizen of this island. His shout was 
^^Haro! Haro!” (Hcrraii! HrRRvii!) Hark to the 
spirit-stirring strains of WordsM orth, so descriptive of this 
Oriental warrior. It is the Druid ndio speaks — 

“ Tliou seize the Hpcai-, and iiinunt fhr irhrcJy 

ljju>h the proud steed, Hiid \Nlnil tlu* Hiuiihv-; steel 
Sweep tliron',di the tlueUe't ]io4 and "Coni to lly, 

Arise ’ aiise » for Uni jt to die 

Thus 'netith his muiftil rarv tJio Dniul siiv 

l.it the iiiid soul, and fe«l the mairiid fire.' - 

T believe those Cand-Haroi, from every surrounding 
evidence in Eastern Thessaly, to have been .the great 
Rajpoot tribe of tlie Catti, or Catliei, one of the Thirty-six 
Royal tribes of Rajastlmn ; every circumstance connected 
with the history of the Lapitha; and Centaurs goes to 

* See Pliil. Mus., vol. i. p. 72. 

* Wordsworth’s Druids. (Jarahridge Prize Poem, 1827. 
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prove this. I believe the Cand-’Hars* to have been settlers 
(from near the modem Candahar) upon the confluence 
of the great streams of the Punjab; and I speak of this 
tribe as synonymous with the Catti. Colonel Tod 
observes, writing of the Catti/ " all the genealogists, 
both of RajastMian and Sanrashtra, concur in assigning it 
a place among the royal races of India. It is one of the 
most important tribes of Western India, and one which 
has cflectcd the change of the name from Surashta to 
Cattiwar. Of all its inhabitants, the Catti retains most 
originality : his religion, his manners, and his looks, all 
arc decidedly Scythic. lie occupied in the time of 
Alexander that nook of the Punjab, near the confluent 
five streams. It was against these that Alexander 
marched in pci^n, when he nearly lost his life, and 
where he left such a signj\J memorial of his vengeance. 
The Catti can be traced from these scenes to his present 
haunts. Tic still adores the sun ; scorns the peaceful 
arts, and is mnch less contented with the tranquil 
subsistence of industry than the precarious earnings of his 
former predatory pursuits, A character possessed of 
more energy than the Catti docs not exist. Ills size is 
considcraljly larger tlian common, often exceeding six 
feet. He is sometimes seen Avith light hair and blue 
coloured eyes. Ilis frame is athletic and bony, and 
particularly adapted to his mode of life.” ® The reader 
Avill bear in mind the nnmeroiis settlements already 
pointed out in Eastern Thessaly; by far the greater 
proportion from the very neighbourhood Avherc the (/atti 
were found in the time of Alexander’s invasion. 

To the settlements from Mooltan, Bceboo, Tebbcc, 
Pak, Ooch, respectively hleliboca, Bccbcis, Tlicboc, 
Pegasm, and Ossa, I would add one more — namely, 

* (.'ft/M?, i\ country or rcgiuii : proprily Kl*and. 

’ ttajasthaji, vol. i, p. HI. 3 RajswtUau, vol i. p. 112. 
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"Pher;e/^ situated near tlie southern shore of Lake 
Bocbeis. Thesc^ and many more cities, which 1 see 
before me, are all in the vicinity of the Catti. Here, then, 
is the explanation of the Pii kerbs” of Homer — translated 
“ wild beasts.” But its application is still more distinct. 
'' Peer,” ‘ the old settlement in the Punjab,® is as much 
amongst its fellow-towns of that region as Pheerae is 
^ among its Thessalian cities. In fact, both these towns, 
/the “ Phene” of Thessaly, and the Peer of the Punjab, 
^ were so denominated from an old Persian >vord signifying 
a " venerable elder or saint j” ’ and not a few towns of 
the Punjab arc so named to this day. Among these, 
Pccr-a), or Saints,” were many well grounded in the 
useful arts and sciences. These Peer-ie were teachers of 
medicine, astronomy, music, and other accomidishments, 
which they communicated tp young llajpoots, such as 
Achilles, uhosc "Doi.o-pes,” or " Chiefs of Dola,”^ lived 
both in Thessaly and the Piinjal), in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the ton ns just noticed. The town of lh)ln, 
however, is a mere fragmentary exponent of the still older 
and original settlement of these Dolopians, or Chiefs of tlic 
Dola ^Mountains, in the Himalaya range, which have been 
already noticed. Cheirou was the most accomplished 
divine and leech of his time, lie was truly called a 

Peer” (Pheer-Theios), or " godlike Saint.” * Like many 
divines of the present day, he was much in request as a 
superior tutor, though, like Bishop Heck in the days of 
the first Edward, he Jippcars to have been equally well 
skilled in the martial arts. 

“CiiKiRON,” so called from being one of the “ Kairan,”' 

‘ *** Now ciilli'il “roerPiuksli.” * Tjut. 20'’ 21', long. 70“ 35'. 

I Tho ai)i)litMtioii of rcLT to M.'iliomcd.'iu saints is of fonipai-ative anti- 
the original appUcatiuii to the s<unts of tlio Noilhri n India runs up 
to a distant ago. ■* .See Dola. hit. 3V’, long. TS"* 10'. 

‘ lliia is the unfortunate jiuradox of Oeios, a godlike beast.” 

A'ira, Cashiuiriaus. JCiiwi, Perbiau plui’al, deri\ativo from Kdiran. 
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a people of Cashmir,” a province situated in the imme- 
diiite neighbourhood of the Bhutias on the north 
(Phthiotis), and the Dola (Dolopcs) on the south, was one 
of tliat class, called at the present day in Bajpootana, a 
“ Charon/' * The connection, therefore, between the Catti 
of Jlajpootana and the Cliaron, and thus between Cheiron 
and the Centaurs, which latter I shall further identify with 
the Catti — will become apparent. And here again, I 
would remark, in no invidious spirit, on the effect of 
Greek etymology upon the best compendium of Hellenic 
mythology that has appeared. The author, Mr. Kcightley, 
ill speaking of tliis race, says: — “The most celebrated of 
the Centaurs was Cheiron, the son of Kronos, by the 
nymph Pliilyra. Tie is called by Homer 'the most 
upright of the Centaurs.’ He reared Jason, his son 
lilideios, Heracles, Asclepius, and Achilles, and was 
famous for his skill in -surgery, which he taught the t\^ o 
last heroes.” He then observes, in a note, “ the name of 
Cheiron plainly comes from 'Cheir,' the hand,” This is 
certainly one of the best explanations of the term that 
can possibly he giv('n, upon merely Creek etymological 
principles; hut, like those vocaluila imagined to be 
Greek, tbougli in reality Sanscrit, that 1 have already 
pointed out, will he found to be as wide of tV.c mark as 
the “ TTekatoii Clicires ” of Hesiod, who when be was 
penning the term, imagined it to be very good Greek ; 
and such it undoubtedly was, tliongb at the cxpmisc of 
tJie sound sense contained in the Sanscrit words of 
homogeneous sound.’ T make these remarks in no captious 

* Tim Cliaroii, {rh as in clikf,) is a tenn used to a iwm'syrtst of 
the gods, a herald or bard ; derived from the \crl) ‘t7«Yr,’ to dilluse (fame.)” 

-W ir,sf)N’is Humt Lcj. On general pliouetie principles the 7 and cA arc 
frecpmutly eoinnmt.iblc; as r<(r{i9, cherc. S:uis. rA/m I'lra a parrot. — Ucc 
Bopp uu this pruieiple. 

^ The histoiy of the Hekatonclieiros will bo duly uotiecd. * 
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spirit; far otherwise; for the excellent manual above 
noticed will always deservedly maintain its high position, 
as the cxi)oiicnt of wdiut Greeks thought, and wrote upon, 
and believed in. The true history, however, lying beneath 
these ingenious reveries of the Ilcllenic world, will, how- 
ever, most assuredly no longer be concealed. But, to 
'return to the Catti, as described by Col. Tod, "The arms 
of tlic Catti consist of a sword, shield, and spear.” And 
now for the origin of the partially equine figure of 
the Centaur. " They arc all horsemen, and arc wonder- 
fully particular in the breed of that animal. IMares arc 
usually ])rcfcrrcd. A Catties marc is one of his family ; 
she li\cs under the same roof, by which means she is 
familiariacd, and is obedient to his voice in all situations. 
A Catti is seldom seen hnt walking and (jalhpluy 1m beast, 
lie is so averse to walk on foot, that he rides io the field 
where he means to labour, and is prcpari'd (dther to join a 
plundering party, or resist attack. The Cattis originally 
inhabited the country on the borders of the river Indus, 
and their migration thence can be traced, by tradition, 
with tolerable acciuvicy. They acknowledged no law but 
the sword ; and no employment so honourable as a life of 
plunder. A Catti could collect, in the short period of 
three days, seven or eight hundred cavalry of his own 
caste, capable of undertaking the mo-st hazardous and 
fatiguing expeditions; and their attachment to a roving 
life and habits of plunder was such, that no danger, 
however grt'at, could overcome what might be considered 
as inlicrciit in their disposition.” ' Now, observe the 
singular harmony of the Catti and Centaur customs of 
carrying off the women of their respective neighbourhoods. 
" A Catti to become a husband must become a ravishcr : 
he. fnust attack, until his friends and followers, the village 
where his betrothed resides, and carry her off by force. In 


* Coleman's Hinil. Myth, p. 280. 
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ancient times this was no less a trial of strength than of 
courage: stones and clubs were used, without reserve, 
both to force and repel ; and the disappointed lover was 
not iirifrcqucntly compelled to retire, covered with bruises, 
and wait for a more favourable occasion.” Remark, 
again, the position and mirror-like reflection in the name 
and characteristics of Cheirou and Charon, "yi Catti 
will do nothing without consulting his wife, and a Charon, 
and lie is in general guided by their advice. The most 
l)arbarons Coolies, Cattia or Rajpoots, hold sacred the 
persons of tin) Charons. The BhaU are the Bards ^ of the 
Rajpoot and Catti : they keep the genealogical table, or 
^Vnnah li'allah’ of the fliniily, and repeat their praises. 
Tlieir duty is hereditary, for which they have gifts of lands, 
and other piivileges. The tdiats arc more immediately 
with the Rajpoots, and //>c Charons with the (hdtis”" 
Snell nas the position of Cheiron, with respect to Achilles, 
the ^Mlolapos,” or “Chief of Dola.”^ The same sacred 
regard for the person and the presence of the Charon was 
shjwn ill the case of Cheiron. TIio reader will recollect 
r.i.it the ('ciituurs when defeated hy lleri-cul-es/ fled for 
.saf'/ij to Clwirou, hoimig that the hero would dcNisI in his 
presi’uec. Such then was tin* innueiiec and sacred eha- 
I’ficter of the “Piiini Tiimos,” (,/„;p Otio'i), or “Holy 
Saint” — nieh the barbarous inaiTiagc customs of the 
CrxTAi KOI and Cvnu-Haroi, and such continued the 
cipiestriau tame ot the (hittis of the Punjab, and of 
Thessaly. Hence sprang the noble stock of that splendid 
cavalry that earned such brilliant renown in the cam- 
paigns ot Kpaminondas. I will now* show* the actual presence 
ot the Catti in Hellas. He is to be found in a position 

^ BanJnt, the Lai in form, is ingrely a comiption for lihut'iis. 

* Colcniiiii’a Myth. 283. 

\ idv tho pohitiuii of J)ola in tho l’unj.\banit in K;i.stcrn Thessaly. 

Ifi'iMclcs,” tho Oivok form, is a sinj^ilurly clij»piug style; us usual the 
shoit “oo is cut out. Tho Homan foima ai’c gcuorully jjurer. 
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which will indicate the correctness of my previous remarks. 
The reader is already aw'are of the transfer of the people 
of the Hehoot, L e. “Baihooti,” in tike Punjab, to 
Boeotia, “ Boiotia/' in Hellas. Let him remember that 
the former country of streams, was the very ci\'idle of 
these Catii, of whom we have been speaking. Now will 
he sec them again in Boeotia — they arc the Catii iE-RAN,’ 
or ("atiu-chikfs of Mt. Citilf-ron. There is also 
another important settlement of this people, in Tliessaly, 
contiguous to the scene of their respeetive conflicts : it is 
Su-Catt-^’usa‘ (S 'CatC ^isa), written by the Greeks, 
Tot-ussa,^^ “Great Catti' town.” In llcsiod^s 
“ History of Greece,” ’ this tribe will be found to play an 
important part, under the politic management of the great 
Jaina, poutilf of Olympus. One more settlement I shall 
point out, in the >ieinity of “^Xynias Lake,” or “ Cashinir 
Lake,” a little to the north of the “Otbrys,” — it is that 
of the “ (kvTTi-MiCN,” ‘ appearing as “C’ti^mkna” on the 
map of Greece. Tiic Catti arc thus again brought into 
eonncctiou with the Dolopiaus, or l)ohi-('Iiiefs, and the 
Otbrys or llimalayans, and the X} niau's or (’ashmiriaus. 
Ag<iiu is Teebhee (Theba'), one of their prime towns : the 
chief ri\er bears the name of these Aswa-Chiefs, or 
Aso-pos (Aiiwupbs)^ — and they are settled in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Mount Parnes, }, ». the Paunes or 

’ (»t It.io, a Iviu;' or eliifr, (.Va’ Iliilo iv A|»jicTnlix). CVtti, 

WJitton iiUy C.itljoi, Catliai, (tho Lit (’atlui',) im the rd-Mlar doiivativo 
from Ainaii h.te tUo n.imc C'aihir. Tho Turr-iau jjlural ^\iU hu 

'‘Catliirrin.’’ 

‘ (fv), well, ur “ Itijjli Casio,” Cufti itini L'a/', “adw oiling” Sooruli' 

for ctholipMs of tho Saiihcrit “ oo ” or “ u.” (Rule i. Ai^pciidix.) 

^ See chji]*ter so named. 

* Mnna and AUuii is .is pl.un in Kiiglihli as in Sanscrit, heing the compre- 
hensive teiiii for Tuan. M.in-ii wsw the groat Icgi.slator and Miimt, tho son of 
Brahiiia, ami tlnw the ancestor andpiwiiomcn of “ Ma>.” 

* Aswa, a horse; and a chief. The short vowels neuu have but 
one po\\er, and the visargah of the Sanscrit is the termiiiativo “s” of the 
Greek and Tiatin. 
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Attica, or the Attac-Bar’nes. The Attac to this day 
retains the ancient name of Attac Baranes, showing its 
ancient connection with the holy city of Benares. Hence 
the "Mount Fames, ” in Attica, as a boundary between 
that province and Boeotia.' Of this the reader will be 
satisfied, by a reference to the old settlements of Attica 
and Boeotia, in the Punjab. 


> Attac and Bchoot. 
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XI. 

DODONxV AND TUB JIYPEEBOREANS. 


“AjhI tlieSoDHof Jav»n ; Kiishah, .iml T.ushishj Kittim, iiml Dodanim.” 

(Jcimtis, X. 4. 

Placed in a position nearly to intersect the Canalovian 
IMoiintains at rij^ht angles, arc the tribes of the River 
YeluDi, or Ilyrtaspcs— y'Elumyo-des (Elumio-tis) 
immediately in the iicighboiyhood of which country is to 
be found the celebrated oracle of Dodoxa. I trust that I 
shall be enabled to make the history of this far-famed 
shrine perfectly dUtinct ; and that having already reached 
the fountain head of the primitive Tndo-Europcau criii- 
gratioiis, this mysterious oracle nill no longer resist 
rational research, based upon a sound giJographicsd foun- 
dation. I must beg the reader to b('ar in mind the 
distinct assertion which I have already made, of the 
NATIONAL iTxiTY of Egj'ptiau, Grcclv, and Indian. This 
fact distinctly recognised, and surveyed without prejudice, 
even so far as to accept Hellenic aiithoi'ities, wlieii 
speaking of the colonisations from Egypt and Phoiiiicia, 
null prepare the mind for the reception of much valuable, 
but often rejected history. It is not by passing an arbitrary 
sentence upon the correctness cither of logographer, poet, 
or historian, that truth is to be elicited. It is not hy 
a balancing of possibilities, or by the assumptive theory 
of Greek invciitiou, tliat a true knowledge of the past is 


Ydmayu-des, the land of the Velum. 
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to be obtained. Caution is a commendable virtue ; but 
extreme distrust is far more perilous to history than 
extreme facility of belief. The possessor of the latter 
quality may, among much fable, receive some history; 
while the sceptic as easily invents an invention for a 
nation as for an author. "It is universally allowed,” 
observes Dr. Cramer, "that this celebrated temple owed 
its origin to the Pelasgi, at a period much anterior to the 
Trojan war; since mjiny writers represent it as existing in 
the time of Deucalion, and even of Inachiis.* Herodotus 
distinctly states that it was the most ancient oracle of 
Greece, and represents the Pelasgi as consulting it on 
various occasions. Hence the title of Pelasgic, assigned 
to Jupiter, to whom the temple was dedicated. 

Tlicn fixing for a bpiiee 
TTia oyos on Hoaven, Inn fcet upon tlio place 
Of saciifire, llie purpU' dmuglit lie poured 
Forth in the iiii<Kt . and Hiuh the god implored ■ — 

‘Oh, tlioii f'ui ' cnllii’uii' d all height ul) 0 \e,“ 

Oil great Doj)o\r\N, Jove’ 

Who ’iiiiiUt siiiroundni;' froi-t^, and va])onrfl chill, 

ViVMdbt on liloak l)odonii«i ^ocal hill, 

WIioM* gm\es the Si r.Li, race .ui'^tcro ’ surround, 

TluMi* fi-i t niiw .idled, theii dumhci’s on the gr»»iind, 

Who hear IVoiii ru■^tlmg oaks lliy d.irk deciec-', 

And i.ilih tho i’.ites, low-vvili'.iiered in the hree/i 

“Of the existence of another oracle in Thessaly of the 
same name, no doubt, I imagine, can bo entertained, and 
to this, tlie prayer of Achilles probably had reference. 
Setting aside the tables which Herodotus has transmitted 
to us respecting Dodoua and its doves, to which he 
evidently attached no belief, his report of the affinity 
which existed between the service of this temple and that 
oj Thebes in Kyypt, is deserviny of our attention : as it 

' .iKrtch Prom. Viiict., v. 679. Dion. Hal Ant. Rome, i. p. 14. 

- Zeu &i/a, AwSwi/aTe, nt\ft(r 7 iKi, T7j\66i va(a>y. — k. t. 

^ Pope's Homer, II., xvi. 233. 
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confirms what wc learn from other sources^ that many 
of the superstitions of the Pelasgi were derived from the 
Egyptians, either directly, or through the medium of the 
Phocuicians. Strabo asserts that the duties of the temple 
were originally allotted to men, from the circumstance 
of Ilomcr^s mention of the Sclli as being attendant 
.upon the god : the term Sclli was considered by many 
ancient writers to refer to a people of Pelasgic origin, 
whom they identified Avith the Ilclli ; and also with the 
Tomari. The origin of the word Dodona seems not to 
have been ascertained .... Nor are we better informed 
as to the nature and construction of the temple, during 
the early age of Grecian history. Dodona was the 
first station in Greece to which the oflerings of the 
Hyperboreans were despatched, according to Herodotus. 
All accounts seem to agree ♦that it stood cither on the 
declivity or at the foot of an elevated mountain called 
Tomarus.‘ Hence the term Tomnri, suj)po8cd to be a 
contraction for Tomaruri, or guaidiaiis of Toinarus, which 
was given to the priests of the temple.”* If the reader 
will now refer to the map of the Punjab, he will at once 
rescue Dodona from the mythologic category; nothing, 
certainly, can be less mythological than latitude and 
longitude; to that test I appeal. Doda' is "a town in 
the Northern Punjab, amidst the mountains south of 
Cashmir, situate on the north-west bank of tlic Cheiiab, 
nearly opposite its confiucnce w ith the river of Biidrawar."' 
The tribe Dodo, or Dor, is, perhaps, the most ancient of 
the thirty-six Rajpoot tribes of the Iliya or Aswa Sachas. 
Colonel Tod observes, speaking of this tribe, “Thougli 
occupying a place in all the genealogies, time has destroyed 
all knowledge of the past history of a tribe, to gain a 

' Strabo, vii. 328. * Cram. Oeo;?. Oreivo, vol i. \\ 118. 

3 Dodaii, i)lural of the tribe The Dodaii-im of Mosca. 

* Tliorut. Punjab, vul. i. p. 1C8— 9. 
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victory over whom, was deemed by Pert’liwiraj^, worthy 
of a tablet.”* The dignified and powerful state of this 
(Treat clan, wjiich ranks, in the Mosaic account of the 
primitive genealogies of our race, on a par with Elisha 
(Ellas), aud Javan, '^Yavana,” or the "loniaus,” is still 
farther proved by their people being the central pivot of 
Soo-Meroo, the far-famed mountain of glory— the Olympus 
of the Hindoo deities. Soo-Mcroo, however, both in 
Hrcece and in the Punjab, is as geographical a position as 
Snowdon; and "Tjik Dodo” as much a fact as "The 
Douglas.” 

"l\Ter” is the well known term in North-Western 
Asia to express "a mountain” — "Soo '-M ku,”Ms "///e 
mountain,” par eminence — " the great monntaiu ” — " the 
glorious mountain ; ” the Greek way of waiting which was 
"To-mak-os,”^ as I have Ijrifore noticed. 

Doda, situate amidst the mountains south of Cashniir, 
is in lat o-f long. 75° IS'; it is almost as near to the 
inagninecnt "Mer”— "the Soo-mer” of the Punjab, as 
the Dodon of Greece is to its To-mar-os (Soo-Meru.) 
The residence of Clan Doda was about sixty miles from 
their grand moiiiitaiu "Mer,” "^Icr and in the 
iiorlhof the Pniijal), are two mountain summits, which 
rise to a great height and with suhlimo effect, ^’fty or sixty 
miles east of tlu* oast('rn boundary of Gashmir. Tii their 
regidar conical form, they as closely resemble each other 
as though they had been cast in the same mould, but they 
difier in line, one being compkfehj wliife, and the other as 
innfomhj black. No explanation appears to have been 
given of the singular fact that, being of the same height, 

^ Tod’s Rrij.vttlia, vol. i. p. 116. 

* /?</. (jr *S(w;, “ well,” is the Greek pw^xini. 

^ Tronouueed like M^i-c of the Freuch. 

^ The conuimtation of the lettera “s” ;uiil "t,” is of great cxti-ut 
throughout iluj Greek aud S.iiiscrit languages. Sec Append. Rule 23 

ai2 
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and situate in the same latitude, one is covered with 
perpetual snow, tlie other is quite bare. They are pro- 
bably, with the exception of the mountains in Hupshu, 
the highest mountains between the Sutlej and the Indus. 
Hiigel clearly viewed them at Vizerabad, in the plain of 
the Punjab, overtopping tlic Panjals of Cashmir, and 
many other intervening raouutaius, thoujgh the distance is 
not less than one hundred and forty miles.” * Dodo and 
Mor then, or “ Soo-Mcr-os,” arc, in tlic Cashmiriau 
"y^ELUMYo-dcs,’’* almost as contiguous as Dodon and 
To-mai’-os in the Macedonian Eluai-io-tis; and, still 
more pointedly to mark the identity of both, we have in a 
nearly equidistant and central position betAveen Doda 
and Mn’, the town of Paaibu-r. "Pambnr” is again 
transferred to tlie Grecian Dodona ; it now gives a name 
to the lake on Avhich Dodoirn is situate. That lake is 
“ PaUBO-’tIS,” " pAMItOR-DES,” ‘^llC LaNJ) OP PaAIBUR.” 

Pambur, as the reader nill observe, is situate to the north 
east of the Punjab : it lies on tlu) route from Kislitewar to 
Cashmir, and is on the ‘‘^luru urdAvuu” River, forty miles 
above its conlluence A\ith the Ciienaub. " Those ancient 
people, who arc grouped along the western heights of the 
Grecian Toniaros, from north to south, are the J lellopcs. 
These arc tlic raystcrions beings who Inne for centuries 
provoked the curiosity and the despair of the classical 
student. They are the IIki.o-i’ks,” ' or "CiiiErs or 
THE Hela,” and their land is called Uellopia — the land 
of the Hcla Chiefs; their couutiy " IIella-dos,”’ or the 


* “M«5ran(l Sit may be couH»lcrnl hiluate abuiit Ut. 34", lung. 
Thoknton’s Unz Pmijnb; vhlc ami .Si'r- -Doilii, &i*. 

- Laud of tlio Yflum, or Ehmiu th. 

’ Lat. 33" 38', long. 75" 40'. Thoiiit. \oI. li. \> 02 

* From Hi'la, the Monntsiin llola, and PY", a cliitT. a king 

* Properly If elit-du.s j Jlda and a hiu<l. The gointnc esihu is hfro 
given blmwiiig the tme bouive of “Holla-s.” 
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"Land of Hela, their tribe The Doda,”' and their 
priests are n^med Selli or Brahmins. ’ While the sa«red 
tribe of Dodo, or the Dodan, fixed their oraele towards the 
northerly line of the “IIcllopcs,” in Thessaly, the imme- 
diate neighbours of the Hyperboreans took up their abode 
towards the south of the holy mountain of To-Maros or 
Soo-Meroo. These were the PAsnwARvN,’ or the emigrants 
from Peshaweb, who appear in the Greek guise of " Pass- 
abon.” We uow readily see the connection between the 
settlements of the Dodrm (Dodonian Oracle), PaSsaron 
(Peshawer people), and the offerings of the IIyperbobeans, 
or the men of “ KnYBEB-PooR,” who retained this appel- 
lation wherever they subsecpicntly settled. The people 
of the Khyber and of Peshawer (Hyper-horeans and 
Pass-aron), are placed in immediate contiguity to each 
other in the maps of Afghanistan. 

It was not without just reason that the memory of the 
Hyperboreans was so hallowed in the afleotious of the pious 
aud the wise, among the nations of aiiHcpiity, as to induce 
a grateful record of their virtues in poetry aud song. “ In 
Cashmir,” writes Muller, “plants, and animals, aud men, 
c.\ist in the greatest physical perfection.” Ihiilly refers the 
origin of the arts and sciences, a.stronomy, aud the old 
lunar zodiac, and the discovery of tlu* planets, ..o the most 
northerly tract of Asia. In the Scriptures, the second 
origin of mankind is referred to a mountainous region 
castwiu-d of Shinar ; and the ancient books of the Hindus 
fix the cradle of oiu‘ race in the same qu!ui;cr. The Hindu 

^ riural Dotlau. 

- liiiAHMv. (Uulc ii.) ili« Homeric description 4Uoteii page 

123, also tlial of CiMiucr. 

3 V.tohwai IS a less coiiinioii form than Posh-war. Both Pesh and Pask 
(before), arc in gcucial use in PqrM.i. Posh-war, or Pash-w.ir. is properly 
a trontiur town, Ihc Persian plur.d of which is Pasli-irarau ; and tLo 
digainmatcd “w” or ‘‘v” being dropped, gives Pa^s-aron to the 0 rock 
language. (Uulc vii. Appendix.) 
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Paradise is on Mount Meru^ ou the confines of Cashmir 
and Thibet.' 

"The Hyperboreans/* observes Diodorus/ “worship 
Apollo more zealously than any other people ; they are all 
priests of Apollo ; one town in their country is sacred to 
Apollo, and its inhiibitants are for the most part players 
on the lyre.** 

There the aacrcil virgin quire, 

The brerithiu^ flute, 

The liill-vuiceJ lute, 

Till ill the NUil with h.ilhmed fire . 

hile iH they fe.u«t with joy u'crllowins, 

Lauielled. A\ith {'ohleii li^lit {>lowinf^ 

Kaeh liii{j:ht tuiwivuthed IreNM. 

Nor a{;e, U'»r Mekiuss ’mill your Kuiilly Jkuul hoai"^ i-way, 

Xoi toiK uoi w.ir d^tiaet ^\our ihiy, 

Ye LoriK of liii'ht^lou-neHs. ^ 

Such is the testimony borne to these Hyperboreans by 
the majjfuificcnt lyrist, Pindar, who^^e style I have 
endeavoured 1o clothe in an Enirlish dress. There is 
throuj?liout the whole of this author a stron;? Pud*histic 
bias, while many of his doctriiu's are the exact counter- 
part of the chief Jaina tenets, one j<rcat source of w hich is 
to be traced to the Caslimiriaii pliilosopliy and religion, 
introduced by the founders of CuAiiioNMiv, or “ the people 

’ Miillor, t’^niv. Hi4. iv., 10. 

* Schinit/, Siiulirs Dutioiuiry uf (Ir. and Uoiu. JVio}^. 

’* • . vavru Se xopui vapOivuv 

Kvpiiv Tf /3uol Kavaxal t* aifXwu Hov/ovrai" 

dd<f>ya Tc Kouav avoh'pravTfs fi\cftriid(ointv tuif^ptiyan m 

vdfToi S' oiItc Ypjpas ov\6fi(voy KfKparai 
itpa yfVfi’ iruyuv St Kol |iiox«i' &Tfp 
oiKtoini tpvydyTfi 

MpSiKtjy Nt/itirii'. — PiSD. J*i/fk. X. 518 — 11 

Vide Wi'lckrr’i con-ect roiu.irk on the rohi'mii'. alluHion of Pindar to 
this QfoSairia or ElKairiyi}. ■ 
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of Casiimir.”* other powerful religious influences also 
will be noticed in their proper place, as especially acting 
upon Bojotia., 

About five miles to the north of Dodon, was a remark- 
able town of these priests — its name given at a correlative 
time with that of the oracle Bodan (Bodon), i. e. “ the 
Boodiiists;”® hence, it is clear, that Dodon once 
represented the Brahminical, and Bodon the Boodhistic 
sect. This town appearing in Greek as “ Daafastium,” is 
''Dham,^' “asti,” (Saint's Town), or "All Saints.” It 
was to Dodon and to these "Dhammos that the 
IlYPER-uoaEANS scht thcir ofterings. What \vondcr, 
when they were of the same stock, and were of old the 
fellow inhabitants of the same land, these Hypkii-horeans 
being, as 1 have already shown, the "Khybkr-pooreans,” 
or "people of Kii yber-poor,” i.e. the city and district of 
the Khybcr.® One of the Khybcr settlements will be seen 
ill Thessaly, on the eastern branch of the Phoenix river. 
Its naiiio is tolerably preserved as "Kypifari” and 
"Kirn .ERA.” 

* Kiiii, (Vluiiir. Kuira, tho or i»copli* of Casimiir (ills*) 

luiti) , Kaiio-na^u, (Ja&liiiiir tu\ai t»r , Ub Xo-pal fioiu 

polit}, <i;o\<‘iM!noiit 

* })lural I'tnii of Boodli.i. Soo Apj>cml. Rule 7. 

'* ] liavo lutt tin* hliglit.i’nt. (kml)t tli.'it tlio Dodaii of Ca'^limir. and con- 
nf(|uoiitly llio lA)dau <if Kpium, a Rr.dimiuic.il tube, /hia-ihiti, 
(loil ot ^od>, M tliij iiiimo of iJiMhiiui. Jt.> cuplmiiio cliangi-s ^\ill be Doo- 
«k'o. till'll ho-ilti. 1 ha\o tracoil to extent the cuiiiioon sul>btitutiou 
of “w” for “ v’’ Sanscrit. The f'cneral iirmcnilo is noticed iu ]»opi>. 

* /Wta«J/«o, iij^hteou'siK'Ss, is tlio I’.ili toriii of ZVnmit; Dlunumo is a 
favoniiU* pivli.v to the names of Ihid lust Theros, or Jh'ic.-xts. A>i in tho 
WU'C of Dli.iuiinasoku, the givat I3ud*hist emperor of India. Sit ^lahawauso, 

2iusiiiin. 

^ lletwccu lat. 33® 30', 34" 20' ; long. 71" 10', 71® 30'. 
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XII. 

THE CASIBEIEIANS. 

La couimuiiication cntrc Karliemir ct Ccylan, u’a pas e>i lieu seulcmcnt par 
lc^ enlieprisos ^iienieic. quo je \ ien'» ilc rappolei , nui‘» aussi par line ciniiuieiru 
p.iMlile. C’est lie rctte ile qiic veiiaient dci aitistes, qn’ori appelaient Hak^hasa^, 
ai'iusc dll iiior\eillenx dc Kur art, ct qui cM‘tntan‘iit den ouMa<^es pour l‘utilite 
et pour I’orneiuent d’liu paib nn»utagiu.u\^w*t bujct aiix iiionilatnni^. 

Tiu)\ EH, Tarmffini. 

Tiir simple, but uiidcuiablc facts, Avliicli I luivc brought 
forward, rc'sting upon a sul)staiitial gc'ograpliical basis, will 
now commend tlicmsclves to the judgment of the dispas- 
sionate enquirer after truth, wdien lie discovers, that not 
only the Attac, theTiOOURir, the Bkyitoot, the Aikjhosvx, 
the LoeriiuRi-OoKsiiwAT r (Locri-Ozol.t;), Mac, vri, Sar \- 
AVA\, Cor-Tnui’s, the Lkspoi, Arijhwalas (Aruolis), and 
Akkeiia, are represented with astonisliiug faithfulness in 
Hela-des, or TIella-dos, — but that the province of 
Cashrair and its neighbourhood, and its tribes, and its 
Maha-bharatian history, arc transported to this Ilella 
Nova, with almost tlic faithfulness of a lithographic transfer 
from one material to another. 

About thirty miles to the south of the Greek To-Maros, 
are situated tlie important people of the Cassiopici ; they 
too have come from the y' Eluuiyo-tis, or “ the laud of the 
river Yelura,^^ which encircles their western and north- 
western frontier; tliey Jire the tribes of Casumir — the 
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CAsYA-pas.’ And now behold an historical and geogra- 
phical base, for a supposed mythological tale; for here 
wc arc fortunately brought into juxtaposition with the 
most important point in all India for an historical fouuda- 
tiou. The most authentic document which north-western 
India possesses— (and north-western India is now made 
synonymous with Greece, more especially with northern 
Greece,)— is the Hajatarangini.* The llajatarangini, 
written at Cashmir, the identical point whence the 
Cassiopjci, or '' people of Casyapa,” set out on their emigra- 
tion inti) north-western Greece, is a dynastic record of the 
princes of that far-famed valley, whose chronicles ascend 
to tlic venerable antiquity of li.e. 211S.* The claim to an 
anti(iuity so vast will not, par se, form the slightest objec- 
tion to the reception of a chronicle to whose astonishing 
age the Assyrian inonumwits, lately discovered, form a 
fitting pendant. Tlie art of writing, so far from being an 
invention of moderate antiquity, will be found to range up 
to a period bordering upon the most venerable antiquity. 
The most ancient of the Vedas, which could never have 
been liandcd down by tradition— for there is nothing like 
narrative to promote memorial record — takes the date of 
u.e. 1500/ Noav, as primitive Greece has practically 

‘ Greek ftmu. 

“ Tlio“l?ij.i T.iiangiiii” h not one nitiru compovition, Imt a sorios of 
conijmhitioii^ uiitt<‘ii hy <lifleieiit .iiitliois at diffeieiit peiiods; .i dieuin- 
as I’lofessor W'iImiu ol).seiNX’S, that gives .i gie.itor value to its 
contents, as, with the e,\eq>ti«ii of the early penotls of the lli^tory, the 
bcveriil iiutlior'i may ho leg.utled almost cUS the fhrouicleis of tlieir own 
tunes. Till* fii.-it series is ])y Galliana who treats eopioudy of the 

e-nliest history of (l.ihlimir. ^Scc the admirable notices and very copious 
and very learned treatise of l*rofessor Wilson on the Hindoo History of 
Cabhmir, Asiutk Riscarchcs, vol. xv ) 

•* ‘*Tiaehronologie do (^ishinii; domic depuis I’ann^o 2448 ans avant J. C. 
une Rciie <le periodes dyuastiques et de rois; eonlrc laquello, ainsi tpic jo 
crois I avoir demoiitie, il no pout HeWvcr auciiuo objection sdrieuse.” — 
Cai'T. Tuoyeu, Jtuja Taranffini, vol ii., p. 452. 
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become primitive India^ and as the people of the latter 
country were, even from the most aneieut times, most 
careful in gciicalogieal records, it is impossible, knowing, 
as we do, that the Egyptians are the same people — acknow- 
ledging, as we do, the amazing antiquity of the art of 
writing amongst them, supported, too, by the authority 
of Moses, — it is impossible, on rational grounds, to 
deny the same art to the Greek — i. e. the Indian of 
primitive Hellas. I cannot in this place avoid intro- 
ducing the remarks of the learned translators of the 
“ Dabistau So much at least maybe considered as 
established. 1st. That the limits of history are to be 
removed farther back than those before fixed. That in 
the earliest times, primitive nations, related by language 
to each other, had their origin in the common elevated 
country of Central Asia, ami that the Iranians and 
Indians nerc once united before their emigration into Iran 
and India. This great fact presents itself, as it were, 
upon the border of a vast abyss of unknown times.'^* 
These are just reflections ; borne out both by the sacred 
historian, and by sound ethnological principles. Hut wc 
must now return to the singular transcript of C-Jishmir 
and its neighbourhood, presented by Central and south- 
western Kpirus. 

Casyapur, or the " city of Casyapa,” is not without its 
clear and distinct notice in the ('arlicst Greek historian, 
Heroilotus, who, in the usual style of Greek orthography, 
wrote the name of the city as “ Caspa-tur-os,” a corrupt 
form ol " Caspa-dwar ”-os,^ the Sanscrit v being as usual 
repL'iccd by the Greek Pakta-war, the neighbouring 

^ *• The Dal»iht;in,” by Shea aii<l Troycr, Orient. Transl. Fuinl. 

* IVeli mill ary Discourse, p TtJ. 

^ Dwftt’f literally “a door/’ is a couinion alfix to Jnriiaii to^vllH; asJRamir 
dwar, &e., to tliat the siiii]ile clement lU^yapu remains. 
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province to the north, he calls Paktua-ka, a very fair 
derivative of the same word "Pakta,"* the ancient 
province of Casya-pur, or Cashmir. 

« Kashmir is an elevated tract north of the Punjab, 
enclosed by very lofty mountains, having in the middle a 
level and alluvial soil watered by the river Jailnm, and in 
all other parts, a very uneven surface, formed by numerous 
ridges and gorges, extending from the plain to the culmi- 
nating line of the surrounding range. The etymology of 
the name of this celebrated region has singularly per- 
plexed antiquarians. 'Wilford* derives the name from the 
Chasas, a very ancient and powerful tribe, who inhabited 
the Himalaya and Hindoo ("oosh, from the eastern limits of 
India to the confines of Persia. They arc mentioned in 
the Institutes of IMeiiu, and other sacred books of the 
Hindoos, and still hold large ftacts in northern Ilindoostan. 
ITumhohlt states® Hhat itsprimievalnamcwasCASYAPAU \k, 
signifying the habitation of Casyapa, a mythological 
personage, by whose agency the valley uas drained.' 
Casyapa, according to the Hindoo authorities, was the 
grandson of Brahma, and lived as an ascetic, on the 
mountain contiguous to the lake which originally occupied 
the valley. The city founded in the country thus drained, 
was called after the saint C'asyapur, or 'Town of Casyapa,' 
converted in ordinary pronunciation into Casbappur, and 
passing ultimately into Cashmir. Abul Pazcl, in his 
abridgment of the Kaja Tarangini, merely states, that 
Kushup, an ascetic, first brought the Brahmins to inhabit 
the country, after the water had subsided.”^ 1 would 
here suggest that there may possibly be no difficulty in 

' Forms from Pakta ; Pactyus, a, um, and Pactynkus a, urn, the IlaKTvaKa 
of ITcrodotus. 

" Caucusns. — Asiatic Jicseanhes, vol. vL, 455, 456. 

® Asio Centrale, i., 102. Thornton, Caahmir. 
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reconciling these apparent variations. The matter may 
perhaps be thus stated : — 

The Chasas . . . The great tribe. 

Casya Pa . . . . The Chasa chief. 

^ V f The mountains of the 

Coh Chasas (Cau-casas) < Qh^gas 

Chas-payiis (Cas-pius) . The sea of the Chasa chiefs. 

Chas-mTr (Cash-mir) . The lake of the Chasas.* 

r The people of Casyapa, or 

Casopas [Casso-pmi) •< the (^liasa chief, or 
L The Cashmirians. 

Cashmir has on the north, Bulti, or LittlcThil)et; east, 
the mountainous tracts of Zanska, Kishtewar; soutli, 
Jamu, Chumba, llajawur, and some other small hilly 
districts occupying the southern declivity in the mountains 
inclosing the valley in that direction, and sloping to the 
plain of the Punjab j on the west is the wild unexplored 
country held by the Dardas, and the remnant of that ouce 
powerful race, — the Guikkers. If the limits be considered 
as determined by the culininatiug ridge of the tortuous 
range of mountains which on every side enclose it, Cashmir 
will be found to be one hundred and twenty miles long, 
from the snowy Panjal on the soutli-cast, to the Durawur 
ridge in the north, and seventy miles broad, from the 
Futi Panjjil on the south, to Shcslia Nag at the north- 
east. The shape of the outline is irregular, but lias a 
remote resemblance to an oval. ITilgel estimates the 
plain forming the bottom of the valley, to be seventy-five 

* Mir^ l)rop(jrly "tlio Occaii.” {Vide Wilson’s Saus. Lex., lib. v.) But I 
am inclined to tliink it is not only tlio Lutni “ iiiaro " Init llio "mcers” of 
England, as Wiiidcr-incer ; nor must wc forget that those CushmiiiauB onco 
lived in this isle. 
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miles long, and forty miles broad.* Tlie general aspect of 
Cashmir is simple and easily comprehended ; it being a 
basin bounde^l on every side by lofty mountains, in the 
enclosing range of which arc several depressions, called 
popularly passes, as they afford means of communication 
between the valley and the adjacent countries. The 
Panjals, or mountains forming the range which encloses 
Cashmir, appear, with little exception, to be of igneous 
origin, and basaltic, their usual formation being a beautiful 
amygdaloydal trap. In June, 1828, the city of (Kashmir 
was shaken by an earthquake, which destroyed about 
twelve hundred houses and one thousand persons. Besides 
tbe low alluvial tract extending along the banks of the 
Jailiun, and forming the greater part of the cultivable soil 
of the valley, there arc several extensive table lands of 
slight elevation, stretching# from the mountains various 
distances into the plains. 

These Kaiywas, as they arc called by the natives, are 
described by Vigne as composed of the finest alluvial soil, 
usually free from shingle. Their surface is verdant, and 
generally smooth as a bowling-green, but they Jire divided 
and deeply furrowed by mountain streams. lie considers 
the appearance they pr('scnt a strong proof of the tradition 
that the whole valhjy ^was once occupied by a idke. The 
grandeur and si)leiidour of Caslimirian scenery result from 
the sublimity of the huge enclosing mountains, the 
picturesque beaulj'^ of the various gorges extending from 
the level alluvial plain, to the passes over the crest of the 
enclosing range; the numerous lakes and fine streams 
rendered often more striking by cataracts ; the luxuriance 
and variety of forest trees, and the rich and multiform 
vegetation of the lower grounds. Vigne is untiring in 

* Tlie tract thus dtfiuod lies lJct^^c^.n lut. 33® 16', 34" 30'; long. 40' 
75® 30*. 
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its praise^ calling to his aid the mellifluous eloquence of 
Milton : — 

Sweet intcrcliaiiffe 

Of hill anti valley, rivers, woods, and plains ] 

Now laiitl, now lake, and shores with forest crowned. 

Rocks, dens, and caves.^ 

Tlie Caslimirians probably excel all other branches of 
the great Indian nation^ in physical qualitips. Vigne 
. describes the men as of broad Herculean build, and of 
manly features : Moorcroft regards the aboriginal race as 
in general tall, and of symmetrical proportions, and adds, 
that amongst the peasantry arc to be found figures of 
robust and muscular make, such as might have served for 
models of the Farncsiaii Hercules. Elpliinston and Foster, 
also, hear evidence to their athletic and finely proportioned 
form ation . llo w little did these eminent travellers imagine 
that this was the very race, tins identical people of Casli- 
mir, and its immediate neighbourhood, that helped to 
form from their splendid stock, the manly vigour of 
Hellas, and the exquisite beauty of her daughters. Both 
CiLEiioNEiA and Plat.eia are settlements from this dis- 
trict; CvmoxAYA* being the people of Caslimir, and 
Plat.eia being BaltyEia those of Balti.'* From such a 
distance! did that northern vigour emanate, which gave at 
once to Hellas her warriors and her poets. 

"The language of Caslimir is a dialect of Sanscrit, and 
is written in the Devanagri character. It contains a large 
admixture of Persian, in which the records and corre- 
spondence of the government arc written. Caslimir 
abounds in monuments of a peculiar style, generally 
indicating very remote antiquity , and clearly referable to a 
period previous to the Maliomcdan invasion.” ^ Of these, 

* Par. Lost, ix. 115. * Cah'an, the Caslimirians. 

® From Ikilti is the derivative Ikiltai (Baltaia). Greek form is Blataia 
(Plataia, Lat. Plnt(m), b," j»," and ** v,” as usual, comniutablo. 

* Thornton, vol. i. pji. 339— 372.~“Tlie early history of Quhrair, wliidi 
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the temple of Cooroo Pandoo has already been noticed. 
Such arc the people of Casyapa, or the Cassopai,' of Hellas, 
as described ty undoubted authority — authority that gives 
an overpowering weight to the geographical evidences 
already, and about to be, brought forward. Now hold we 
a sufficient clue to the splendid shawls — the pepla of 
both goddesses and princesses. In the ruby mines and 
mineral wealth of the neighbouring regions we see the 
magnificent nccldace of Uarmonia, pr(*sented by the 
“Dkyas,^” or Devi, or OtoL, or priests, at her nuptials, 
and the explanation of that abundance of gold once 
existing throughout Greece, in articles of regal luxury 
and of private wealth ; now is explained the fre- 
quent use of ?ro?7/, and its artistic adaptations ; now arc 
explained the graceful forms of the so-called Grecian, but, 
in reality, the Cashmirian* beauties ; now do we dis- 
tinctly discern the sources — the evcrliving models of 
those magnificent and manly forms that have been 
eternized by the skill of Pheidias. It is thus incon- 
trovertibh', that, while the Attac, Tatta, the Kori, and 
the Indus and Magar gave at once to Greece her practised 
seamen, and her commercial bias, in the communities of 


lies ratLoi’ witliin the pmiiicL* of tlic Oriental aiiticjiiaiian I’laii the liinith 
<if tin* prevent woi k, has boon ilr.iwn fioin daiknosM and luothodizo*!, by 
the varied loaniiny and cultivated judgment of Pi(»fes‘*or Wiloon.”- See 
Im “Ilistuiy of Cashnur," As. lloh., vol. xv. pp. !• — 120, also “Prin&ep’s 
Tables,” pp. 101- 10 1. 

^ “Kavyapa,” obsor\ cs Profo.ssor Wilson. (As. Res., vol. xvi. p. in 
speaking of the cigh': deified Rudba teaehei's, or bnniaii Buddbus, 
“ i.s a name known to tlie ortliodox system, and perhaps liad once 
exintciico lie .scums to have been tbc chief iubtinment in extending 
ci\ili.satioii along the Himalayan and Gaucahiau mountains, as far as we 
may judge fiom the traditions of Nepal and Cashmere, and the many 
tiaces of his name to bo met with along those ranges.” 

® Devos, the Greek 0€os, is the ordinary namo of a religious teacher, 
or priest. 
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Attica, the Tettigcs, the Cor-Inthians, and the Megareans, 
that by the same emigration Hellas was gifted with the 
noblest and the most lovely forms that ever graced the 
Temple of Creation. 

Wo have seen Soo-Meros, Parabur-des, and Doda, 
flanking Cashmir on the East, and represented in Epirus 
by To-Maros, Pambo-'tis, and Dodon; we have yet to 
contemplate, mirrored forth on the western slopes of the 
Pindus, a southern province of Cashmir. That province 
is Matan ; and the new sojourners in Hellas, who have 
left the verdant plains of their father-laud, are called 
“]\Ietvn-Asta?,” or ''People of Matan.”* Matan is 
"a Karywa, or table land, extending from the town of 
Islamabad to the base of the range, enclosing the valley on 
the cast. Notwithstanding its situation below those vast 
mountain masses, it is devoid^of streams, or other natural 
means of irrigation, but consisting, almost entirely, of 
very fertile alluvial earth; it bears, when cultivated, 
abundant crops of wheat, barley, and mo.st kinds of grain, 
excepting rice. The great depopulation of Cashmire, 
hoM'cver, has rendered it for the most part a waste, 
presenting a surface of the finest verdure, unbroken hy 
tree, shrub, or human habitation. . . . lliigel assigns to 
it a breadth of four or five miles in every direction, lie 
also mentions the solitude and iinhrokcii silence of this 
fertile plain, which formerly was irrigated by means of a 
great aqueduct, now completely ruined. This table-land 
is elevated from 250 to 300 feet above the great alluvial 
plain of Kashmir. On a slight eminenee, at its western 
extremity, arc situated the ruins of a very ancient building, 
which excites iu all spectators feelings of admiration, 

* “ and Vduli, dwellers; from the verb rax, to dwell; Vasti, 
plural only." — Wilson's Sam. Ijcx, s.r. Thi^ “v" \a the old Greek, or 
rather ijijuud, called digamnia; bouiidcil by tlio old Greeks, but 

dropped by their descendants. 
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approaching to awe, by the elaborate skill displayed in its 
construction, and the simple, massive, and sublime cha- 
racter of its .architecture. It is built of huge blocks of 
hard compact limestone, the black colour of which adds to 
its gloomy grandeur.*' This extraordinary monument of 
early civilisation consists of an outer colonnade, inclosing 
an area, in which stands the principal building, detached. 
There are four great gjitcways ; one in the middle of each 
side, and facing the four cardinal points; those facing 
east and west being much finer than the others. Within 
the enclosure miide by this peristyle, and equidistant from 
the side walls, is a magnificent temple, of a rectangular 
outline, seventy feet long, sixty feet wide, and in its 
present state, about forty feet high. The whole character 
of the building, like that of the enclosing colonnade, is 
massive, simple, and severe, yet in excellent taste. Some 
notion of the style may be formed by imagining a 
combination of the Egyptian, Tuscan, and Saxon. The 
tradition of the Caslimirian pundits, assigns it to an 
auticpiity of about two thousand five hundred years ; 
witli them it bears the name Korau Pandau, and is 
attributed to Kooroo and Pandoo, two kings, who figure 
in the remote legends of Hindoo mythology. It is also 
known by the name of the ^City of the Sun.' Hiigel 
observes, '^My description, unfortunately, gives little 
conception of the impression produced by this simple 
majestic structure, wliieh I class among the finest ruins of 
the world. I*hc forms arc throughout noble, and the 
embellishments often tasteful ; but it is peculiarly cha- 
racterised by the huge masses of which it is constructed; 
and the effect of these is heightened by the dark hue of 
the marble, and the desolation in which it stands, in the 

^ Jacquomont obsorvea- "II cat constmit dans toiitc Fon utenduo de 
tranches, pos(Scs Bucccssivciuent les unca au-dcssus dos autres, sans 
ciment.” 
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most fruitful valley in the world/" ‘ Let the reader turn 
his eyes towards the province lying immediately to the 
west of CJaslimir — it is " Attac," the pareijt Attica — the 
solution of the architectural problem of the temple of the 
Cooroos and Pandoo is easy : let him know that a line of 
Cashmirian princes ruled in Attica— the Attica of Greece, 
as their ancestors had ruled over the parent states of the 
Attac and Cashmir; let him know that the descendants 
of that noble race still exist on the north-western frontier 
of Caslunir. Let him farther know, that Pandion 
sprang from the chiefs of the Attoc, a clan of the great 
Yadoo tribe ; that the descendants of that Yadoo tribe yet 
linger round the Y^ Elumyo-dcs or Yelnm-land,* ** between 
the Indian Attica, and the Casyo-pas of the Punjab; 
that Cccropos was a chief of the Pclasga race ; that the 
Pelasga are '' tlic people of #Pelasa," part of which vast 
people arc to be seen on the northern skirts of Cashmir ;* 
that a t(‘mplc, reared to the deified Pandoo, still stands 
mid the people of ^Ictan, or the ^Ictan-astjc ; that the 
chief town among the ('assiopiei, in Greece, is Pam)^)sia, 
Pandoo Town;" that, on the “ Iloyal lUver,"* and near 
the “ lloval Lake," ® in Greece, is again founded by these 
exiles of Cashmir the city of their great tribe “Coo- 
curoos;"' that this city is built at the confluence of the 
" Iloyal lliver” (Acheron), and the Co-cootus;" that the 

* Thc^e rviius arc .Mtuatc in lat. 33" 15', loujj. 75“ 8'.-- TUoniton's Matan, 
vol. ii. p. 42, Punjab. 

® Klyiiiiuti'i (Eluiii}o-«lrs), aiul the Ca.sbiuirians. 

* PulaiSfi, Jat. 45", buig, 7P’ 15'. 

* Painluo-vusia, ‘las, ‘‘t<» dwell" Tlio *‘oo" and “v" coalesce; 
thus Pand'wu5«ia, the “w” English, funning the “ Greek. 

® Achc-Roii ; Jea, water , Jfaua (for Itajm), the king. 

Aehc-liii.^i.i; /ic«, water, Jiujya 

^ Chichui us. Greek form <»f Coucosrua 

** Cocootus Jtiv. ; from 0>h, a hill ; and Cuth, the city. Coth or Koth, 
(called alho Koth), lat. 33" 29', long. 73" 47'. 
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parent city, « Coh-cothus," or " Coth-on-the-hill,'' not- 
Iritlistanding the Lapse of ages, still stands close to the 
Casyopas, or Cashmiriaiis ; that the still more ancient 
name of Cichurus,^' was E-Phure, “ The Hiya Town,” or 
« Hi. pur,”* once the capital of IIe-paira (Epciros), or 
"The iliya-chiefs land,” laved by the waters of the 
•HLyanian (Ionian) Sea, or the " Sea of the Horse Tribes.” 
Let him again direct his glance across the waters that 
separate the laud of the Hellenes, those “ Chiefs of the 
llcla,” from south- Vestern Italy ; let him again behold, 
rising beneath the aame meridian as its predecessor in 
Greece, another royal town of the Pandoos— “ Pandosia ; 
another Iloyal llivf3r,” “ Ache Ron.” But why disguise 
the fact? These Pandoos are an exiled race; they are 
essentially “ Sii-Biidhas emphatically The Budhas,” 
and tlm river which flowf through this, their western 
settlement, announces the fact in language the most 
distinct. " . But I cannot here abandon the noble exiles of 
the House of Pandava, without observing that not only arc 
the (/hiefs of Cashniir, of Egypt, and of Attica, and the 
Pandion and Pandarus of (1 recce, bound up with the 
geography of Hellas, and of India, but also the Bharatias 
and the land of the Bharatas, and the history of the 
" Mali a Bharat a.” 

Bhsirataversha is the classical name for India proper, 
so called from Bharata, the sou of Bushy anta, whose 
patrimony it was his descendants were called the 
Bharatas, amongst the rival clans of whom named the 
Cooroos and Pandoos, arose the fierce rivalry which was 
decided on the fatal field of Coorookshetra, in the 

^ The Uiya, Hi, or Aswa, was tho grand Rajpoot tribe of X. W. A&ia ; 
BO called from tlicir ecpic&triau fonowu. Jiiya, Aswo, an<l signify “a 
horse.” * Pandoo, and vun, to dw cll. 

® Sabhatua Riv. Read : “ Su-Ruddhas ” R. Sec Rule, “ oo and 
"a” broad. * Wilaous Sans. Lex. s. r. 
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neighbourhood of DcUii. It was this gigantic struggle, 
which continued i;o rage for eighteen suceessive days, 
which forms the subject of the magnificent «pocm of the 
Mahabharata/ which I shall shortly have occasion to 
notice. 

As the reader will now be convinced that the geography 
of north-western India is the geography of northern 
Greece, so will he also find that their early histories 
are one and indinsiblo. The great heroes of India are 
the gods of Greece. They arc, in fact, as they have been 
often rationally affirincd, and as i)lausibly but not as 
rationally denied, deified chiefs and heroes; and this 
same process of deification, both among Greeks and 
Romans— the descendants of colonists from India, con- 
tinued, especially among the latter people, donn to and 
throughout the most historical periods. I regret that 1 
cannot subscribe to the theories propounded by several 
writers of high and deserved celebrity, in Germany, 
relative to the foundation of the Grc(*k mythology ; still 
less, that I cannot accede to the doctrine of Greek 
wventio'n, and Greek inythopa'ic propensities, as laid down 
by Mr. Grotc, in Ins otherwise valuable History of Greece, 
as the exponent of that wide and crowded panorama, 
which has been styled Greek legend, and Greek 
mythology ; a panorama painted by foreign artists. 

I regret the tendency of this theory so much the 
more, because its dictum not only rests upon an arbitnuy 
basis, but because its doctrine, if correct, must for ever 
preclude all independent and vigorous research — because 
wc arc required to accede to that which has not been 
proved, viz., that the mythology of the Greeks rests 
upon a foundation purely inventive. I believe the 

* ^CTcat/ and Bhamta. A nunie derh cd from Bharata, among 

wLose descenduntu this great \\ur occuired.”— U' ilson, s. v. Wiarata. 
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ordinary sense of mankind, will allow, that there is nothing 
less mythological than geography sicurely settled by 
latitude and* longitude ; and further, that if to this 
geography there should he found inseparably attached, 
names proved to be historical, as well as geographical, by 
the mutual plain and practical harmony of their relations, 
—that then wc are furnished with a document of the 
most trustworthy character ; because, in fact, the very 
yvofjraphy — which cannot be shaken — is the very history 
of which wc arc in search. If, therefore, I demonstrate 
the latitude and longitude of Taiitarus, exhibit by the 
same means, the native land of Erecthciis, Erecthonius, 
Poseidon, thc£!cntaurs, the Autocthons, and the Tettiges,‘ 
their historical, must be considered as powerful as their 
geographical evidence. The observations of Col. Mure, 
in his admirable “ History ef Greek Literature,^' form so 
correct a commentary upon the theory that would attribute 
Greek mythology to Greek invention, that I shall make 
no apology for introducing it in this place.® ^'The principle 
of human apotheosis, or in other words, of awarding 
divine honours to mortals, is not only one of the most 
proiniucnt characteristics of llclleno-rclasgic superstition, 
but one Avhich distinguishes it from every other ancient 
form of Paganism Among the Greeks the prac- 

tice can be traced with singular consistency, from the 
earliest period of which tradition has presented any 
memorial, down to the final extinction of classical 
paganism. But the principle w^as too inveterate to give 
way even to a change of religion. It was transferred 
from the temple to the Church, from the heathen to the 
Roman Catholic mythology, in which system the canonised 
saints and martyrs offer the closest analogy to the deified 
Pagan heroes. Tlic analogy is admitted and aptly 
expressed in the title ' Divi,’ common to both Pagan and 

* TeTTty**, the Athenian Grasshoppers. 

* Col. Muro’s Hist,* of Or. Lii, voL L p. 23. 
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Koman Catholic demigods.” The Divi, in fact, of the 
early Eoman Pontiffs were the Sanscrit “Devas,” Brah- 
mins, or “religious teachers,” — Deva expressing both 
“ God,” and him who was looked upon as a god by the 
inhabitants of Hellas and of Borne; for we are not to 
suppose that the term “Divi” took its rise in the so-ealled 
historical periods of Borne. 

I have been thus explicit on the diametrically opposite 
doctrines of “ Deification,” and “ Mythopoeic Invention,” 
because each will shortly be brought to the test of truth; 
when it will be found that both the prime deities of 
Northern India (and, necessarily, on geographical grounds, 
of Greece and of Egypt), arc the deified heroes of the 
Bamayuna, and the !Mahabharatha, and other venerable 
Indijin records, as well those records now in existence, as 
those prcberved in Purauic «compilatioiis. And these 
observations are of a tendency so purely historical us to 
be indissolubly bound up with the very name of Gkakoi, 
or Greeks.' “We must,” sagaciously observes Col. 
Tod, “ discard the idea that the history of llama, the 
Mahabharat of Krishna, and the five Pandora brothers, 
are mere allegory; an idea supported by some, although 
their race, their cities, and their coins still exist.”* There 
is a scepticism founded upon simple doubt, and there is a 
scepticism founded upon a pre-dctermiiied theory. The 
first may be overcome, because it is amenable to the 
doctrine of rational probabilities; the second is most 
difficult to vanquish, because, being founded upon a 
mythological fiction of its own, rational probabilities are 
discarded, as abhorrent to that fiction. To doubt well, 

* Dr. Mill the learned Principal of Bi.'^llops’ College, observes in his 
notep to the inscription on an Indian temple {Ben, As. Joarn., July, 1836, 
p. 894);— “It is a favourite practice of the Hindoos, to represent tbeir 
great religious teachers os incaimtions of particular divinities." See also 
in the same article, his illustrations of SuTucrit prosodj/f by that of the 
Greek. ’ Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I p. 44. 
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and to doubt much, are things widely different; the 
former often constitutes the integrity of justice — the latter 
would totally, discard all circumstantial evidence, and 
demand conviction or acquittal upon nothing less than 
mathematical evidence. As the geography of Epirus and 
Attica, is necessarily connected with the Indo-Grecian 
hutories of those countries, as well as other parts of 
Greece, I shall here introduce the account, both of the 
war of the Mahabharata, as related by Colonel Tod, and 
the sound reflexions of the same clear-sighted writer ; who 
in common with other authors of still higher literary 
talent, though not of superior judgment, has been looked 
upon as rash, in attempting to establish the connection of 
the east and the west ; and those very points of discussion 
which he has raised, forcibly and rationally urging this 
connection, have been those dthe most condemned by men 
who, while thus speaking, ex cathedra, had never gone 
into those geographical evidences, by which alone the 
truth of this connection could be tested. 

Now that this problem is solved, I am impelled as a 
matter of justice to the memory of those talented oriental- 
ists wlio, like Colonels Tod and Wilford, nobly upheld the 
historical reality of the Indo-Greck connection, to hear 
my testimony to the soundness of their deductions, 
and the energy which supported them beneath much 
literary obloquy. Is it not astonishing, that reason should 
so halt half way in its deductions as to allow the derivation 
of the Greek from an Indian language, and yet deny the 
personality of those who spoke it; or, in other words, 
deny the settlement of an Indian race in Greece ? 
"The affinity/^ observes the learned Dr. Prichard,' 

“ between the Greek language, and the old Parsce, and 
Sanscrit, is certain and essential. The use of cognate 
idioms proves the nations who used them to have ■ 

^ Physical History of Man, voL L p. 502. 

0 
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descended from one stock. That the religion of the 
Greeks emanated from an eastern source no one will 
deny. AVe must, therefore, suppose the religion, as well 
as the language of Greece to have been derived, in great 
part, immediately from the east.” The language of 
Colonel Tod, on the historical reality of the Pandavas, is 
so full of honest enthusiasm, and abounds with such just 
reflexions, and gives so clear an epitome of the war of the 
Maliabliarata, that I shall here introduce it. * ** Arrian,” he 
remarks/ “ who sketches the history of tlie family ruling 
on the Jumna, in Alexander’s reign, clearly indicates that 
he had access to the genealogies of the Pandoo race ; a 
branch of wliicli ruled in those regions eight centuries 
subsequent to the memorable conflict of the Mahabahrata, 
which forma an era in the very dawn of Hindoo history/ 
There is no name so widdy disseminated in the local 
traditions of India as that of Pandoo; from the snowy 
llimachil to Cape Comorin, every nation and tribe has 
some memorial to exhibit of this celebrated race. Yet, 
although the name has been perpetuated through the 
lapse of ages, in the geographical nomenclature of the 
regions they inhabited ; and although nations far remote, 
and without intercourse, possess monuments which they 
attribute to the race ; and although one peculiar clniracter 
forms the inscription of all such monuments, still there 
arc sceptics as to their existence, who imagine the ‘ Great 
War’ as fobulous as the Trojan.’ For such there is no 
law of historic evidence short of mathematical demon- 
stration that will sullice. The triumphal column of the 


* Dissertation on tho Hindu and Theban Hercules, Roy, As. Tt'aiM., 
vol. iii. pp. 139, 140. — On a Hindu Intaglio, found at Montro.se in Scotland, 
read Dec., 1830. 

‘ Wilson places this at b c. 1430. 

That the war of Troy has nothing fabulous in it, will be seen in the 
sequel, \\hcu 1 treat upon this portion of Greek history. 
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Yadoos/ at Delhi, mentioned by the hard ^ Chund,' seven 
centuries ago ; that at Praga, the first seat of their power ; 
the form of Bhlma,*in the valley of Mokunderra;* the 
caves of Dhoomriar, of Nasuk, and Girnar, with their 
various rock - inscriptions ; the sepulchral mounts of 
Paiidu-mandalan,^ in the Carnatic, and many other places, 
separated a thousand miles from each other, might in vain 
be appealed to.” 

Tlic scene of the outbreak of the first burst of passion 
between the rival clans of the Cooroos and the Pandus, 
is placed at Ilastinapoor, the modern Delhi. " On the 
death of Pandu,” observes Col. Tod, '‘Duryodhana, 
nephew of Paiidu, asserted the illegitimacy of the Pandus, 
before the assembled kin. With the aid, however, of the 
pri(;sth()od, and the blind Dhertarashtra, his nephew 
Yooflishtra, eldest son of Paitdu, was invested by him with 
the seal of royalty, in the capital Ilastinapoor. Duiy'od- 
hana^s plots against the Pandii and his partisans, were so 
numerous, tliat the five brothers determined to leave, for 
awhile, their ancestral abodes on the Gangcjs : they sought 
shelter in foreign countries about the Indus, and were 
first protected by Drupdeva, king of Panchalica, at whose 
capital, Panchalinagara, the surrounding prmces had 
ariived, as suitors for the hand of his daughter, Drupde\i. 
But the prize was destined for the exiled Pandu, and the 
skill of Arjoona in archery, obtained the fair, who threw 
round his neck the garland of marriage, (Burmala). The 
disappointed princes indulged their resentment against the 

^ I aliiill distinctly show the tribes of the Yadoos contiguous to the 
uorthem bouiulary of Thessaly. 

“ One of the VanJoo loaders. 

^ The " Pn«K” (Dim a, or l)i\arra of Mokund, an epithet of Hcri). 

' The l\andionis Eegio, of Ptolemy, having Madura a.'* a capital ; uliich 
yields conviction that the Pandoos colonised this region, and gave the 
n.imo of this old scat of power, Mathura on the Jumna, to this new 
sottleincnt. 
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exile, but by Arjoona'8 bow they suffered the fate of 
Penelope^s suitors, and the Paiidu brought home his bride, 
who became in common the wife of thilieo brothers — 
manners decisively Scythic. The deeds of the brothers 
abroad were bruited in Hastinapoor, and the blind 
Dliortarashtra's influence effected their rccal. To stop, 
however, their intestine feuds, he partitioned the Pandu 
sovereignty; and while his son Duryodhaua retained 
Hastinapoor, Yoodishtra founded the new capital of Indra- 
prestUia ... On the division of the Pandu sovereignty, 
the new kingdom of Indraprest’ha eclipsed that of 
Hastinapoor. The brothers reduced to obedience the 
surrounding nations, and compelled their princes to sign 
tributary engagements. Yoodishtra, firmly seated on his 
throne, determined to signalise his reign and his sovc- 
reignty, by the imposing and solemn rites of Aswamedha 
and Ilajsoo. In these magnificent ceremoides, in which 
princes alone ofliciate, every duty, down to that of porter, 
is performed by royalty. 

The steed of sacrifice,’ liberated under Arjooiia^s cjire, 
having wandered whitlier he listed for twelve months, and 
none daring to accept this challenge of supremacy, he wa!> 
reconductod to Indraprest^ha, where, in the meanwhile, 
the hall of sacrifice was prepared, and all the princes of 
the laud were summoned to attend. The hearts of the 
Cooroos, burned with envy at the assumption of supremacy 
by the Pandus, for the Prince of Hastinapoor's office was 
to serve out the sacred food. The rivahy between the 
races ljurst forth afrcsli ; but Duryodhana, who so often 
failed in his schemes against the safety of his antagonists, 
determined to make the virtue of Yoodishtra the instru- 
ment of his success. He availed himself of the national 
propensity for play, in which the Rajpoot continues to 
preserve his Scythic resemblance. Yoodishtra fell into 


‘ A.>>\vaiiiO(llia, from Atua, a liorHo, aud Mtdka, a sacrifice. 
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the snare prepared for him. He lost his kingdom, 
his wife, and even his personal liberty, and that of his 
brothers, for twelve years, and became an exile from the 
plains of the Yamuna, 

"The traditional history of these wanderers, their many 
lurking-places, now sacred, — the return to their ancestral 
abode, and the grand battle (Mahabharat) which ensued, 
form highly interesting episodes in the legends of Hindoo 
antiquity.* To decide this civil strife, every tribe and 
chief of fame, from the Caucasus to the ocean, assembled 
oil Curu-Khetu, the field on which the empire of India 
has since, more than once, been contested and lost.* This 
combat was fatal to the dominant influence of ' the fifty- 
six trilics of Yadii.* On each of its eighteen days* combat, 
myriads were slain; for 'the father knew not the son, nor 
the disciple the preceptor,* Victory brought no happiness 
to Yoodishtra. The slaughter of his friends disgusted him 
with the world, and he determined to withdraw from it ; 
previously performing at TIastinapoor funeral rites for 
lluiTodliana (slain by the hand of Bliima), whose ambition 
and bad faith had originated this exterminating war. 

* “In (IctailiiiR the libts of tlio Magbada kkigs, the Vishnu Piimna states 
tliJit from the birth of Parikshit to tlie coronation of N.incli. 1015 years 
elapsed. Naiida jnoceded Chaudi\igupt;i 1000 years; and Chamlragupta, 
as identified Avitli S.iudr:ieoi>tua, a’icended the throne, D.c. 315 I’.irikshit 
ww the giaiidsDii of Avjnna, consequently the war of the Mahabharat, 
occurred 1 130 years before tho Christian era. Wilford reduces this by 
sixty years, and places tho couclusion of tho Croat War, n.c. 1370. The 
dill'crencc is not very material ; niul either date may pre.sont an approxi- 
niiition to the truth.” — PiiOF. \Vil.son’» Anali/sis of the Puranat. As. Jowm., 
vol. xiii p. 81. 

^ At tho moment tlie combatants arc about to make tho onset, Arjiiua 
feels a melanelioly compunction at tho i<lca of wading to tho throne, 
through tho blood of his brothers, kinsmen and fi iunds, whom he recognises 
in the rank.s of tho enemy. Ho opens his mind to his companion (Crishna) 
wlio chiding liim for liis tameness of spirit, tells him that lie belongs to 
the caste of wai’riors, that war is his element and his duty, and that for 
him now to recede, would be to lose both empire and honour. Upon 
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Yoodishtra^ Baldeva^ and Crishna^ having retired ivith the 
wreck of this ill-fated struggle to Dwarica^ the two former 
had soon to lament the death of Crishnaj« slain by the 
aboriginal tribes of Bhils^ against whom, from their 
shattered condition, they were unable to contend. After 
this event, Yoodishtra, with Baldeva and a few followers, 
entirely withdrew from India, and emigrating northwards 
by Siiide, to the Himalayan mountains, are there abandoned 
by Hindoo traditional history, and are supposed to have 
perished in the snows.” 

These heroes will again be found in Greece, as deified 
beings; and as such they will distinctly appear. In 
perfect harmony with the religious faith of the Buddhistic 
settlers in Phthiotis and the Othrys, the Himalayas of 
Greece, — in hai’mony with the creed of the Cashmirian 
colonists of that country, they are the subjects of a saintly 
invocation, and a saintly ascription of power over the 
elements, identical with the present Buddhistic creed of 

Aijuna’s Btilf te-^tifying hia reluctauce to Iwgin tlip work of death, Crishna 
rejilies to him in a strain, the tomlile sublime of tho Sauchya doctrine of 
fatalism ; thus beautifully rendered by Milmon : — 

** Ne’er was tho time when I was not, nor thou, nor yonder kings of earth : 
Hereafter ne’er shall be the time, when one of us shall ceaso to bo. 

The soul, within its mortal frame, glides ou through childhood, youth 
and age, 

Then in another form renewed, renews its stated course again. — 

All mdcstruetiLlo is ho that spread the living universe ; 

An<l who is ho that shall destroy the work of the Indestructible? 
Corruptible these bodies arc, that wrap tho everlasting soul — 
l*hu eternal, unimaginable soul. Whence, on to battle Bharata ' 

For he that thinks to slay tho soul, or he that thinks tho soul is slain. 
Are fondly both alike deceived. It is not slain— it slaycth not, 

It is not bom— it doth not clic; past, jircseut, future know it not; 
‘Ancient, eternal, and unchanged, it dies not with tho dying frame.’"* 

Such are tho savages that first peopled Greooo, “feeding upon acorns." 


See Adeling’s Sketch of Sans. Lit., by Talboys, p. 157* 
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Rome. While therefore the marrels wrought by these 
ancient saints and their Italian successors may be allowed 
to repose in Ij^e same medieval cscrutoire^ the fact of their 
existence as men of the same passions with ourselves^ will 
be taken as historical, their miracles as poetical. 

I have already pointed out the great settlement of the 

Iliya tribes,” or the “ lonians,” in western Greece, and 
1 have adverted to the term Ionian as applied to the sea 
which laves the shores of that country. It was from the 
clans of one of the Pandava brothers — these warlike chiefs 
whom I have just noticed, * that the great eastern sea of 
Hellas,— the iEgaian, derived its appellation. Vijaya,” 
or “ Victory,” was the proud designation of Aijoona, the 
third of the Pandavas ; his martial bauds were, from this 
title of “ Vijaya,” by the regular patronymic form, desig- 
nated the Vaijaya,” or tjie clans of Vijaya; ” an appel- 
lation that took firm root in the Greek language as 
’Aigaios.* These warlike tribes I look upon as the relics 
of the great conflict recorded in the Mahabliai’ata, an 
event fixed at about n.c. 1 130 ; which, from connecting 
circumstances, I am inclined to place about fifty years 
previous to this date. The ’Aigaians undoubtedly formed 
a part of the Himalayan emigration, more especially in 
connection with the people of Cashmir. A'lgi-para, a 
corruption of '' Vijaya-pur,” or " Vijaya-towm,” still stand- 
ing in Cashmir, taken in connection with the temple of 
the Pandoos (of whom Arjoona or Vijaya was one), and the 
settlement in Greece of the Cashmirians and Ilimalayans 
(Xyiiia and Othrys), throw a powerful light upon tliis 
ancient emigration, and supply, in the great conflict of the 

* As usual the ancient digaiiimateil sound of the “ v ” was lost ; a prac- 
tice provident throughout the structure of the Greek. The name “ Vaijaj'u,” 
thug became “ Aijaia/’ whence the adjective "aigai-os-a-on.” The ‘*j ” and 
“g” are constantly commutablo; hence “Agaios.” The Pali form is 
Wi^ayo. 
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“ Mahabharata,” an adequate motive for this extensive 
settlement. 

The name of the martial Aijoona, the ghief of the 
Aigaians, is well preserved in a northern district of Thessaly, 
called from him, Pelagonia," properly “ Phalgoonia,” 
from “PuALGooNus,” a name of Arjoona.' 

The cljissical student will remember that the lonians 
were called "Pelasgoi Aigiales;” the latter term 
supposed to be Greek and translated “ Shorcs-men.” * 
With the idea of the sea^ however, it has no connection ; 
it simply means that the lonians, or horse-tribes, were 
'^Auyaleis Pelaska," or “Arjuna^s — Clans of 
Pklasa.^^ The connection between the Attac and Benares 
has already been noticed, and nothing is more clear than 
that there existed in the earliest times the most intimate 
connection between north-wes/^ern India and the eastern 
Gangetic provinces. Of this, no more direct and powerful 
evidence cun he found, than that the Pali forms of the 
Sanscrit constitute the base of the Ionic dialect, while the 
source of the Doric is to be sought for in the rough 
northern Sanscrit, once spoken by the tribes bordering on 
Little Thibet. 

While the clans of Aijoona, the “ Aigaians,” settled in 
a powerful body on the eastern shores of Hellas, another 
large baud of the same martial chiefs, colonised a consider- 
able portion of Epirus. These were the " Ksiietr vas,” or 
" warrior caste ; ” wlio gjive to their new abode the desig- 
nation of “ Ksiieth'ine/^ or the " Kshetra-ciiiefs,”* a 
name which .appears in the Greek form of “ Kestii-ine,” 
and supplied to the Homans the term Castra.” These 
renowned clans were " Dus-IPrati ” * (“ Thes-Pr'oti 

’ Wilson’s Sans. Lex. — Phalgoona. * *Atyla\ts. 

^ From KsJulrya, a wan-ior, ami hut, a kiiij; or chief. 

^ The full form is Bharata, Tho “h” bcinfj proiioimccil almost simul- 
taneously with the *‘B/’ and the .short vowel totally eclipsed l)y the usual 
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%,e, of the "Land of Bharata)" the same Bharatas/ 
he it remembered^ who gave a title to the "Maha- 
Bharata,” ihe record of the tremendous war, which thus 
gave an additional population to northern Greece. The 
“ Des-Bh^ratians/^ or " Thes-Protians,” the reader will 
observe, arc found in Hipairus, immediately in connection 
with the Cashmirians and people of Draus,* just as the 
Aigaians, the other division of the Pandari clans, are found 
contiguous to the same people in Thessaly. But yet this 
survey of the Pjindavas and the Bharatas is fjir from being 
complete. They appear again across the southern channel 
of the Adriatic (Himalayan) waters, under the name of 
'^Bhootii” (B’rutii), with the royal town Pandosia. 
Their clans are again distinctly seen in Macedonia, as the 
Dassarctii,^ or Yadoo tribes ; so called from " Yadoo,” the 
country on the west of the J umna river, about Mathura 
and Vrindavan, over which Yadoo vuled.^ Again, bringing 
tluisc people in connection with the Himalayan provinces, 
Crishna, one of the great warriors in the memorable conflict 
of the Mahabharata, is styled the Yadu-Njvtli, or " Yadu- 
Lord,” beiiigdcscendcdfrom Yadoo, the eldestson of Yayatc, 
the fifth sovereign of the Lunar race.”* lie also will be 

clippiii}^ stylo vjf the Greeks, left nothing but “Brata,” identical in sound with 
hrota (Hide i. Appendix) ; the “p’’ and *‘h” are ordinary commutations. 
Dfn-Jihnmt, Land of Bharata. 

* Mr Grotc remarks upon the Thesprotians, ‘‘ Wc do not find the name 

Thesprotiaus in Italy, but wo find there a town named rui.dosea” — Hist. 
Qneev, vol. in. p. 553. It will now be evident, that it is of the utmost 
iiiiportance not to take Greek definitions at second-hand. Had Mr. Grote 
been aware that Tufs-Puotia was a corrupt fonn of Dks-Bhakatya, mean* 
ing the “ Land of tlio Bharato,” and that Bkootii (Brutii)" was another 
w»rrupt form for the last member of the compound, tho caso would have 
been distinctly seen ; since the form Bruttii ” would have been found to 
be analogous to tho “ I*oles,”' and “ Thes-Protia,” to “ Pole-land ” or 
Poland. 2 The Cjisaoprei and Hryopes. 

“Dasarbah, the Yadavas, or pco]do of Dasurho.'’ — ^Wilson’s Sana. Lex. 
— Dosftam. 

* Wilson’s Sans. Lex. — Yadu, 


* Wilson, 9 . V. 
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found acting a most important part in Grecian history.' I 
would here point out a singular specimen of the Greek 
system of recording names, by which history was made to 
assume the garb of fable ; it occurs in connection with 
these early colonists of Greece. Evemerus, the Messe- 
nian, we arc told, derived the parentage of a chief, called 
"Brotos,'* from "a certain Brotos, an Autochthon j” 
while Hesiod deduced it from Brotos, the son of Aither 
and Ilomcra ; on which subject, misled by his Grecian 
guide, j\rr. Orotc has very naturally remarked that, “This 
Brotos must probably be iutended as the first of racn.^'* 
This strange piece of Greek travesty is, however, soon 
restored to its original text, by geographical evidence. 

“Brotos/’ the “Autochthon” of Evemerus, is 
“Bhiutvs,” a chief of “Barata;” an “Atac-than,” 
(Autoclitlion), or hero of the#ATAC-LANi); Barata being 
situated about fifteen miles from the Atacthans, or 
Autochthons, as will be seen by the map of the Punjab j 
while Hesiod’s genealogy comes nearly to the same point, 
since he makes his hero “the son of Bharatas, the 

’ Les ya<lavaa siibdivis^s en un pfrand noinbre do tribus toiitca alli(5e8 
cutr’ elluB et sivcc d’autrus, occupoiit lo vastc oliamp do rhistoircancieiinc, 
e’est a causH do cottc paivubi si <?tondue, quo los miiiu'S Hums avec Ics 
in6mcH faits ([ui s y rattachent, ot qiii soiit atii ibni^'s a »lilft^ronts pors* mages, 

rctroumit partnnt, Jepuis le Carlmir jiistpC ti Ccyhm ; on dirait quo los 
actions aiiihi quo toutc cboso duns rinde, sniit C(>nHi(16n;es coinmc uiic 
pi’opri(?t^ <Ie i.uuilJc possudij on coiiimun. Le M.iIiai)aiMt, soniljlo avoir 
<itd uue giieiii- do I’liide orieiitalc et ceiitKile, e»>utic riudi' dc TOrieiit et 
du Nortl Mir le olianip de Kuru pros <Ip Hastinapoor, (ju'elle fiit 

amende, moins a unc issue, (pi’ a unc pause, par la ddstniclion miituclle, 
des combataats , a unc gi’ande ikiumo dis-jo, aprds lucpielle, comme d’uno 
soiurce qui paniit tano pour uu instant, el (^ui so ddbordo du nuuvuau, cut 
non cours dans uno uouvellc sdno d’cvoucnients inqxmtunts, bumblable & 
ceux qui suivireiit la guerre dc Truio • soulevcincnts dc ]>cuj)les, migrations, 
construction do villcs, fonnations do nouveaux dtats, changements do 
religion, ct dcs innovations de toute sortc." — Thoylh’s £xam. Crit. Raj. 
Tar. vol. ii. p. 1294. 

“ Hist Grooce, vol. i. p. 88, note 1. 
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Hai-The^ro' {AUOepos), or Haya* Priest, and of Hem- 
aua, that is, the Himalayan Mountains.® Notwith- 
standing, these orthographical errors, however, the 
important fact of the careful preservation of the Hellenic 
genealogies is clearly established, as we shall repeatedly 
have occasion to remark; so carefully treasured in fact are 
they, that they will, as we progress, afford the most 
interesting, as well as convincing proofs that, whether 
these genealogies ascend to tlie gods, or to heroes, or to 
men, they are equally trustworthy, as a thoroughly 
souud basis for history. The error is theirs who, trans- 
lating Sanscrit names by homogeneous Greek sounds, 
and very naturally discrediting the absurdities thereby 
produced, have upon this foundation been led to deny the 
existence of any historical basis upon which these errors 
repose. ^ 

A little to the north-west of the Cassopsei or Cashrni- 
rians, was the island of Kork-uras, so called from its 
colonists, the ‘^Kork-wakas'' or people of KerkuMn Little 
Thibet; while being also a settlement of thc^'P'IlAYA- 
KEs (P’llaia-kcs) or IIaya Chiefs,* its inhabitants were 
called Phujaccs. The name of ‘^Sciieria,” it also re- 
ceived from the settlers from Sii'ker,'* situetc on the 

' Till uo, tlu* ap]K*lluti(m of the Sec Msihavanso, jnixshtL 

- //a/, or Hi; tlie Ifor'.c Tribe. 

3 “ a” day, IlfM-AUA; IIimai.wan Mountain.— -A m, a inouu- 

tajn, is a teim coiiiinoii to Ihijpootana aud other districts (tlio 6po5 of tlie 
GicL'k and the I for of tl e Hebrews). Vide C»)l. Tod's lU’comit of .Vra-boodh 
or the .Taniaut Ahoo. 

* Keiku, hit. Sfi® 8', long. TO'* 10'. Ainir 8igiiiric.s a stronghold, or fort ; 
as Pedimcnr, frontier fort, ; Kcrk'awar (Kork’oorus), the fort of Kerku. 
The reRpfotive \owols •' u, a,” blend with “ w,” and form the long ** u ’ in 
Coicuros .vTid CorcyruH. llnlc xvi. Apiwmlix.) 

® Pa, a chief, and Jfaffaka, derivative of Ifaya, the horse. The Ha^aniau 
(Ionian) or Horse Chiefs. 

'■* Properly Shaker. I^at. 34" 10', long. 68" 45'. — ^Thoruton, s.v. Spelt 
also Shakar. {ike Rule i. Appendix.) 
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right bank of the Jailum^ while a section of the Bullini, 
or the people of the Bolan, called the Dreban/ having 
been the first colonists of the island, gave ta it the name 
of Drbpane. Still farther to the south lay the " Cephali,- 
INI,” (Gopal-iui) or "chiefs of Crishna,”* who had 
emigrated from *'Cabul,” the Asiatic corruption ‘ of 
" Gopal,” * while immediately to the west and north-west 
the clans of "Car n a,” prince of Angadesa, took up their 
abode in the province of " a^Carnanta,” a name derived 
from the usual Greek euphonic affix of the "a,” and 
" Carnari,” the idural form of Carna. The small settlement, 
"Carnos Isle,” lies to the central west of "Acarnania.” 
* * Kama himself, the elder brother of the Pandoo princes, 
by the mother’s side, being the son of "Suryil,” ("the Sun,”) 
having taken the part of the Cooroos in the great conflict 
of the Mahubharata, had been slain by Vijaya (iEgseus), 
or Arjuna, the third of the Pandavas, who hence obtained 
the title of "Karna-jit,” or "Conqueror of Carna.” 
The history of Carna the "Sun-born”* will be again 
noticed in it.s proper place. The source of this Greek 
settlement is still seen in "Kahn a,” a north-western 
district of Cashmir. The Suryatanyas, * (Kurytancs,) or 
the Karnas, the clans of the Jumna, arc to be seen on 
the southern base of the iEtolici Montes, or the moun- 
tains of Glide, while the Agr.ei or people of Aora, lie 


' The u&ujil form i« Dni}»lx)c ; the pi. Dnibban. {Sre Rule ii. — fi, a 3, e ) 

* Ufipald, Ki ihlina, and ina, a chief. 

3 Tue Koi'HENES, River of Arnin, is very properly allowed to Ik‘ the 
River Cabul. Knph-enes is the (Ireck way of writing Oop-iiia, or the 
Oopa-King, i, e. (lO-pala (Ca-bul-ii) or Krishna. See Rule vi., in Appendix, 
for the conatont interchange of the Greek "a” with the Sanscrit "oo," 
"u,” and “o.” This also shows that the Greek “a” must have been 
sounded as broadly as the Scotch. 

* Surya-ja, epithet of Carna. 

^ Eu is the ordinary Greek form for Sii. Sarya, the Sun, and tanya, 
a child,— the Children of the Sun. Suryatanya, the Jumna R. 
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immediately to the north. Flanking the Agrseans on the 
west, arc the “ Am-Biiilochians,” (Am-Piiil6chians) or 
BiuLOOCiis gf Am, a stronghold on the north-western 
bank of the Indus, enclosed between the river and the 
lofty and thickly wooded range of the Mabeen hills, an 
off-set of the Himalaya/^ ‘ The Bomienscs, or “ Bamian 
tribes,” have already been noticed. Among the “ Ait- 
aly’ans,” CEt-Alayan or Oude-dwelleiis,” essentially 
the "children of the Sun,” are to be found also the 
''OmiENSEs,” a name interesting both to the philologist 
and the historian. 

They are the A F(iii ans. The term Ophi-'eusa, " Serpent 
tribc/^ or Snake-tiuue, viz. the " Tag, or Tacshak, ia 
hut the reflected Sanscrit of Ophgana, ^ orAr-GUAN; 
‘Allis,’ Sanscrit, ‘Op -his,’ Greek, and ‘Aphia,’ .Cash- 
iiiiriau, being the corresponding equivalents of the 
first member of the compound. Yet this is the term 
‘Ai’GinN,’ which the natives of that country, in the 
same spirit >\ith the (1 recks, their descendants, derived 
from the Persian ‘AruiivN,’ ‘lamentation,’ given to 
the race, say they, on account of their lamenting their 
expulhiou from Juihea.” The historian thus learns, that 
the Tacshak or Serpent Tribe, (Ophiexs\) at the era of the 
Scimlian emigration into Greece, formed l)ut an insig- 
iiiticant portion of that nation, of which it has now 
usurped both the name and the power. 

Then, the Hellenes and tlie Ilelopes, or chiefs of the 
Ilcla, were the dominant clans ; w'hile both the people of 

‘ Thomton’b t’uiijab, vol. i. p 52. Am is about fifty miles nortli-cust 
of Attock, and 111 lat. 34- 17', lon^^. 72« 54'. 

' A <7, a fiontraeliou for adUija, tho sun, ami a^iyr/, a dwelling; vvKiov 
of tlio (1 reeks. The people ot (Jmle (aLso tailed Ayoodliu) arc the ’Oit 6« of 
ilio f J reek goograpl lei s. 

^ )«««, a tribe ; the digaiiimatod "v” lost as usual. 

* Gava, a tribe. Ajik-gaua, the serpent tiibo ; is the same with Apki- 
vema, serpent tribe, or Afghan. 
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the Damam (Athamania) and those of Cahun (Chaqnia), 
the latter now comparatively an insignificant people^ made 
a far more important appearance on the majj of Greece^ 
than the then slender tribe of the Ophienses or Afghans, 

I shall now rapidly bring this geographical sketch to a 
close ; nor should I have taxed the patience of the reader 
to this extent, had it not been indispensable to. demon- 
strate irrefutably primitive Greece as being primitive India. 
On the "GooiiKHii” Hills (the "Coiiakos' Mons” of 
iEtolia,) are the “Goorkha C.vlli-exses,'^^ or ^^Goork- 
H A War-tribes to their south the ‘'IlYAN-TE8,”*or 
** Land of the Hyas/' who are situated along the banks of 
the Jil- Venus,” ^ so called from its having been a settlement 
of the II YA Brahmins. The Courretes,* or "people 
of the Land of the Coree,” those founders of "C'rr-ta,” 
and nurses of Zeus, arc, in acvordaucc with the sea-faring 
habits of their old country, situated near the southern 
shore of iEtolia. TJicrc is One characteristic of Indian 
society stamped irrevocably and uiimistakcably upon the 
map of Greece, viz, the distinct provinces which are dotted 
over its surface. This separation it was that produced the 
civil wars, and ultimately the ruin of Greece. This it was, 
which, under the form of the Heptarchy, proved the weak- 
ness of lilngland ; and this it is, which with the same 
narrow feeling of a puny nationality, is still desired for 
Great Britain by the ignorant or the ambitious, as the 
best mode of forming an " United Kingdom.” The same 
system was evident in the Indo-Saurian settlements of 
Palestine, where the children of Israel found the numerous 
tribes of the Hivite, Amorite, Perizzite, Jebusite, and many 

^ The genitive of Corax w given, as fllnming the source of tho term. 

* From Cali, war. 

* Jlym, plural of Ilya, and dot {tis), land. 

* £-Venus is Hi-vena, — Vena, Brahma. Sc^ "E-phura, E-pirus;” “Hipur, 
UhpairQ^^ ‘^E-Bud-es" (He-Bud-des). 

* Couretes, a dciivative form of Coree; Or. form Kovp%T*y,— Eng. CuretM- 
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others^ exadtly analogous to the habits of these same 
Indians^ Yirhether under the name of Britons^ Sachas^ or 
Saca-soos (Saxons). ^'The whole of India/^ writes Colonel 
Wilks,’ “is nothing more than one vast congeries of such 
republics. The inhabitants, ever in war, are dependent 
upon their respective Potails, who are at the same time 
magistrates, collectors, and principal farmers. They 
trouble themselves very little about the fall and dismem- 
berment of empires j and provided the township with its 
limits, which are exactly marked out by a boundary line, 
remain intact, it is a matter of perfect indifference to them 
who becomes sovereign of the country 


Sketches of the South of India, vol. I p. 117. 
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THE HELimE. 

“ ForNTAiN or Light ’ that fioni tliy golden nm 
Slicdst the hriifht Btrcams that flood the nrrling year, 

(h glou^t Mithin }un living gcin<v that burn 
Thioiighout the blue ot Glou\’s h.i11n\\ed sphere; 

As IS ‘ the voice of many wateis,’* thmc 

llynnisa SiRh'fl might fioui an eternal bhrine !” — G.P. 

The same tentlcncy to an adoration of the visible powers 
of nature, which debased humtinity ; from the worshipper 
of the sun, to the worshipper of the Vicar-gods of the 
cast and the west; very early gave a distinctive title to the 
hierarchies of the Solak” and the Lunar” race, a title 
applied to the primeval inhabitants of the world, and 
derived from their specific worship of the Sun and the 
Moon. These titles became the distinctive appellations of 
two vast sections of the human family. When, therefore, 
we read of ancient tribes, represented as " Children or 
THE Sun,” or "Children op the Moon,” we sliall by 
no means considef such appellations as mythological, but 
as the correct and precise designation of these primitive 
idolaters. This distinction will have its full weight in the 
venerable annals of the Apian Land, and of Egypt and 
Rome, and Peru. In Bharata Versh.a, or India, agreeably 
to this practice, the two great dynasties of the land, were 
divided into the Surya Vansa, or Solar dynasty, and the 
Chandra Vansa, or Lunar dynasty. The former were the 
earliest settlers in Greece ; and the religious exponents of 

* Rev., chap. i. v. 15. 
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this people appear to have been the Don an, or Brahminical 
priests of the great tribe, Doda. 

The earliest records we possess of the Brahminical 
worship, or, indeed, of the Brahminical literature, are 
those Vedas * which consist of invocations to the Sun, the 
Moon, the Grinds, and the most obvious agents of nature. 
These are exempt from the puerile interpolations which 
disfigure the Puranas. 

A time came, however, when the Lunar Race (of which 
Buddha was considered the great head), adopted the 
worship of the One God. This change was followed by 
centuries of religious warfare, in which the hostile races 
of the Surya Vansa and the Chandra Vansa were the 
mighty champions. The same errors of record which 
have disfigured the annals of primeval Greece, have not 
spared those of Asiatic coiwitrics. Thus we are told in 
the ancient chronicles of Persia, of the long wars which 
raged hetwccii Iran and Tuvan,” without our obtaining 
thereby any just idea of tlic distinctive religion of these 
embittered foes. A correct interpretation of these im- 
portant names, received by Persians of the present day as 
Persian — ^^just as the Greeks of antiquity conceived San- 
scrit vocables to be Greek — will give an insight into 
fact as the foundalioii of fable. Aira", the name of 
Pururavas, tlic son of RudMia, the great Bud’hist patriarch, 
was so denominated from Ika,” the wife of Bud’ha, chief 
of the Lunar race. Hence the plural form, "Airan,” 
the people- of Buddha and their land, “ Iran and Irani a.” 

Their opponents were the Turan, a corrupt form of 
Suran. Sura, the “ Sun,” Suran, the " Suns, or Sun 
Tribes.” 

Here, then, w^e have a distinct view of the respective 

* See the Reg. Veda Sanhita, translated by Professor Wilson. 

* More commonly written Aila ; “1 ” and " r ” aro commutublc. 
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champions of, and the causes for, a furious and protracted 
contest. 

These foes of the Airanians, or BudMiists, ai;p mentioned 
under the designation of Diwa, the Beus of the Romans, 
• and the Devaa of the Sanscrit. Thus, at length, we ob- 
tain the definition of the term. The Devas are Brak- 
MiNS, for such is the ordinary acceptation of the title; 
hence, such too, is the signification of the term " Diu." ‘ 
Further, to prove that this long conflict, noticed by 
Ferdousi, is between these rival sects, another error of 
the same author is sufficient ; for even an error, submitted 
to a patient enquirer, will often prove a most valuable 
authority. The " Diw Sufeed,” with whom the heroic 
Rustam fights long in a doubtful contest, is the " Biw 
Su-vED,^^ or ''The High Caste Brahrainical Vedantist.*^ 
It is tluis, that sounds and foBsns arc transmitted for cen- 
turies, wlicn all idea of their true significatiou has long 
been swallowed up by time. 

So, also, when ^Eohsau talks of the work ‘^Timsar 
Basateii,” or the “Venerable Besatir,^^ he means Timsar 
“ Bas-SooVra,^' or the Ten Sootras. 

I would now take a rapid survey of tlie vast “ Tribes of 
the Sun,” whose influence and religious practices very 
early penetrated to the remotest regions. In a general 
point of view, we may look upon Oude, as having been the 
first great and ancient focus of the region of the 
Cfiildrcn of the Sun, of A\hom Rama was the patriarch. 
The prevalence of the Solar tribes in Egypt, Palestine, 
Peru, and Rome, will be evident in the course of the 
following rapid survey, for it will be impossible to do 
more than give a sketch of this widely spread people. In 
Egypt, where they are found to hold tlic chief sway, the 
religious system was so fiir tolerant, as freely to permit of 

* Dio, Deo, Diu, Dyu, Diw, Dew, Deva, Deu, Do, are but various forms 
of tho samo words. 
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the worship of Bud'ha^ the great head of the Lunar Race, 
and the incorporation into their religious system of much 
of his philosophy. In fact, the hierarchic constitution of 
Egypt embraced and freely permitted rituals and forms of 
worship of the most diverse character, with the exception 
of some few, which were peculiarly objectionable to the 
national sensibilities. « 

The children of the great Surya race of Northern 
India, arc, throughout the world, to be recognised by 
their gigantic buildings, and still more distinctly, by those 
massive walls, and great public works, which strike the 
beholder with astonishment alike in Rome, Italy, Greece, 
Peru, Egypt, and (>cylon. They may with great propriety 
in all these instances be termed Cyclopocan, i. c. the style 
of building adopted by those Guklo-pcs (KiJKXoTres) or 
chiefs of the north- J umua^ as well as the countries adjacent 
to the Rama tribes of Oude. This race early formed 
settlements in Grccec to the south of Achaia: they were 
the Arcadians, and proudly styled thcmsclvc ‘^Piio 
Sklknoi,” “Rkfokk the Lunaii Race.'^ Their name 
was expressive of the fact of their heing ^distinguislicd 
as coming from the “ Auca-des,'^ ’ or of the Land 
of the Sun; the more immediate district whence 
they emigrated, heing the ‘‘ Arac-des,^' oi Arac land, 
in the vicinity of Akeha;’ the form ''Aiiak,” and the 
Irak of the dUtrict of Babylon, being varieties of the 
same word. The very early prevalence of the Sun tribes 
in the Peloponnesus is clear. It was tliis people who 
gave to that large division of Greece the name of the 
"Apian Land;” a term which has constituted the stand- 
ard literary enigma of ancient and modern times. They 
were the "Apian,” or the "The Suns.”® The reader 

* Area, the aun, and des, land. * Vide Map of the Indian Sottleinonta. 

® Abi, the Sun ; Persian plural Ahian, Suns. The usual Sanscrit form 
isAvi; the“v,” “ b,” and “p,” commutable; hence Apiuu. 
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will remember that Ais-cul-apius was the son of Apollo,' 
or the Sun ; that is quite correct. He was the offspring 
of the “The Great Sun," and consequently the “Ais- 
cul-Apius,® or “Chief of the Sun Tribe, a* title which 
no more throws doubt on his personality or medical 
capacity, tlian that of the “ Sons of the Mist,” as applied to 
the Edinburgh school of medicine. “Tlie princes of 
Mewar,” writes ('olonel Tod,* “ arc the elder branch of 
the Surya A^ansa, or Children of the Sun. Another pa- 
tronymic is llaglioovansta, derived from a predecessor of 
Kama, the focal point of each scion of the Solar race. The 
prince of Mewar is styled “ Hindoo Sooraj,” (Sun of the 
Hindoos). This descendant of one hundred kings shows 
himself in clciidy weather from the “ Soorya Gokra,” or 
Balcony of the Sun. The great object of adoration among 
the Egyptians uas “A ns,” (Abis,) /. c., “ the Sun,” and 
their conned ion both with Oude and the Solar w'orship is 
as distinctly seen from the appellation of their land, 
“Aetta.”' both “the landofOudc,” and “the land of 
the Sun,” uhilc the “ Rah as” of Oude, arc as self-evident 
in “Rames-es,”* or “Chief of the Rvmas.” 

Anotlu'r ancient name of the Peloponnesus, was 
“Inacuia,” or the “land of the Suns,” ^ whence also the 
Inaclius River, the Inachidic .and the Inachi-cnses, or Sun 
tribes. I’hc most venerable name to be met with in the 
Argive genealogies is Inaclius, or the “ Sun-king,” both of 
whose sons were Autochthons, or tlic descendants of the 
Chiefs of the Attock.”® The raec of Inaclius, or more 

* The A’ polio of the (.reeks, and J3aal of tho Scriptures, arc merely 
various forms of the S'luno name they will he duly iioticed. 

* As from Hcii-cul-cs the Gieeks niado the corrupt form Hci'u-c’lcs, so 
did they clip tlic form Ais-ml apyiis into As c’lcpiOH. {Sec Kiile i. Appendix.) 

* A is, a chief, cul, a tribe; the sun. ^ Kajastli., vol. i. p. 211. 

^ Aetia; a contracted form of Ailitya, the sun. 

® From Raiiia and rs, a chief. 

7 Inaca, the sun ; dcrivativo form of /no, the sun , — Inach ia, Sol-land. 

* See chap. vii. p. 5S. 
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correctly speaking, the Inacas, was co-cxtensive with the 
world, both old and new. They were the In’cas of Peru,' 
a term signifying the land of “ The Sun,” whose people 
were " Peruvians,” or “ people of the Sun.” Here also 
the same vast public works are the characteristic of the 
Cyclopacan Ramas, who are still further demonstrated by 
their festival of the Rama-Sitva, or llama and Seta, his 
wife. “From Rama,” observes Colonel Tod,® “all the 
tribes termed Surya Vansa, or Race of the Sun, claim 
descent; as the princes of Mewar, Jcipoor, Merwar, 
llckaucr, and other numerous clans.” “ Ayodia ” was the 
first city founded by the race of Soorya. Like other 
capitals, its importance must have risen by slow degrees ; 
yet, making every allowance for exaggeration, it must 
iiavc attained great splendour long anterior to Rama. Its 
site is well known at this day under the contracted name 

of Glide Overgrown greatness characterised 

all the ancient Asiatic capitals, and that of Ayodia was 
immense. Lucknow, the present capital, is traditionally 
asserted to have been one of the suburbs of ancient Oude, 
and so named by Rama, in compliment to his brother, 
Laeshmau.® 

The names of Tjaemon, the mountains of Oude, the 
fourteen tribes of Oude Ranms (“Call-id- Romos”), 
the “tribe of Lova,” son of Rama, and the Canalovii 
!Montcs, have already been brought before the reader. 
This is the ancient race that reared such grand structures 
ill Greece. Of these. Colonel Mure^ has justly observed : 
“ It is difficult to class the men who erected or inhabited 
the noble structures of ^Mycenae, and who certainly pre- 
ceded the Dorian Conquest, in the same rank of mythical 
nonentity as the barbarous semi-demons wffio figure in 

' Paru, the Biin. Pai*uvyii-a-um, derivative fonu cif Prim (the Solar 
Race). a Rujasthan, p. 45. 3 itixja>tUan, p. 38. 

* Hist, of Gr. Lit., vol. i. p. 24. 
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northern romances. We feel as if the existence of the 
former ought to have been as intimately associated with 
their residence, even in the popular legend, that of the 
Egyptian kings, with their pyramids and palaces." They 
are the men of Egypt, they are the men of Peru, they are 
the men of Hum a, i. e. K-ama!* They are the same race. 
" That Rome," writes Niebuhr, “ was not a Latin name, 
was assumed to be self-evident, and there can be no doubt 
that the city had another of an Italian form, which was used 
in the sacred books, like the mysterious name of the Tiber. 
The name Koma, which has a Greek look,* like that of the 
neighbouring town of Pyrgi, belonged to the city at the 
time when all the towns round about it were Pclasgian." 
Again, in another remarkable passage displaying that 
sagacity for which he was so distinguished, Niebuhr 
remarks; ‘'This western world was connected with that 
primeval and extinct world which wx call the New. The 
ancient Aztecans, whose csilcndar was the most perfect 
which was anywhere used for civil purposes before the 
Gregorian, had a great year, consisting of 101 solar years. 
Their mode of dividing it accorded with their system of 
numeration, in which twenty-live was the base. During 
this period they, too, introduced tw o intcrc.alations, making 
up twenty- five days bctw'ecn them; and when wt read of 
the Mexican festivals of the New Fire at the beginning of 
a new^ secular period, it is impossi])lc not to be reminded 
of the Roman, or properly speaking, the Etruscan secular 
festivals; more especially as at Rome a new fire was 
kindled in the temple of Vesta on every first of March."* 

* The evidences of the uettlcmonts, clans, ami early history of Rome, are 
even more di-'tinct than the jn iuutive liistory of (Ircece. On the subject 
of the early lii.>tory of Uoino, 1 have made consldcrahle progress. 

* Vol. i. p. 287. Niebuhr was very naturally led to imagine this cele- 
brated name to be derived from "strength.” The Sanscrit long "5” 
very frequently replaces the “o” and "w” of the Greek; just os the 
dialectic change in roscidOu and Foscidun. 

* Niebuhr’s Rome, vol. L p. 281. 
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The identity of practice in Home and Peru under 
numerous points of view, I shall shortly have occasion to 
notice. Bui^ I shall now firmly rivet the chain of evidence 
that connects the children of Peeu,'^ that is, the child- 
ren of " THE Sun,” with the Soorya Vansa, or Sun tribe of 
Oude. They are then, both the people of the U n-des” and 
the ''An-des.” “Uudes” “ is the general name of the tract 
of country situated between the Cailas and Himalaya 
ranges of mountains west of Lake Ravanas Hrad, and in- 
tersected by the course of the Sutlej river, which, issuing 
from that lake, flows to the north-west.” * To this day,” 
observes Colonel Tod,^ "An-des still designates the 
Alpine regions of Thibet, bordering on Chinese Tartary.” 
Here, then, we have the llamas of Oude directly connected 
with the Andes, and the people of Peru with the Cuclopes 
(Cyclopes), or ''Chiefs of the Ouinna;” the same tribes 
which we shall iiiid characterised, both in Greece and 
Home, as the (Cyclopes, or owners of vast " OnkUa,” or 
'‘ herds of cattle.” Hence tlic constant allusion of the 
early writers to the " Oxen of the Sun,” and the immense 
flocks of sheep which covcu'cd the country of the " Ar- 
cades,” or " Land of the Sun.” Nor arc the people of 
Mexico less connected with this race ; their language, a 
dialect of tlie Sanscrit, at once betrays them. If the 
land of Peru derived that name from " the Suns ” (Peru), 
not less did that of Mexico from the abundance of its 
gold and silver, Maksuico.* But our evidences of the 

’ Jlamil ton’s E. Ind. Gaz., vol. ii. p. G92. Un cles is tho local form for 
Urna-dcs. 

* Riijusth., vol. i, p. 44, Col. Tod however derives the term from Anga, 
the country of Kama, tlio son of Soorya. 

^ “ Makshika, is a mineral substance, of which two kinds are described. 
The SvdrnuniULihU’a, or Makshika,’ of a bright yellow colour, 

apparently the common pyritic iron ore, and tho Rupyamnthika, or ^silver 
Makshika.’ They aro, however, perhaps rather syuonjinous of the gold 
and silver ore respectively, tlian tho names of species.” — Wilson’s Semt. 
-^6®. Clavigero incorrectly derives Mexico from thoir war-god McxitlL 
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identity of tbe race wliich peopled this country, do not rest 
simply upon language; the great monuments of this 
ancient people equally demonstrate their ori|in. Let us 
hear one who has had access to the most authentic 
documents connected with the ancient races of Peru. 
“ The Willis of many of the houses have remained unaltered 
for centuries ; the great size of the stones, the variety of 
their sluipcs, and the iniraitahle workmanship they display, 
give to the city (Cuzco), that interesting air of antiquity 
and romance, n Inch tills the mind with pleasing though 
painful vencration.^^* 

Again, si)rnking of the fortress of Cuzco, lie writes: 
'' The fortress, walls, and galleries were all built of stone : 
the heavy blocks of which were not laid in regular courses, 
hut so ilisphncd that the small ones might till up the 
interstices between the great^ These formed a sort of 
rustic work, being rough hewn, except towards the edges, 
which were finely wrought. !Maiiy of these stones w^erc of 
vast size, sonic of them being full thirty-ciglit feet long, 
by cigliti'cn broad, and six feet thick.” “ Like the vast 
remains of the Guk’cla race, in Greece, and the marvels of 
architectural power in Ceylon, " the traveller still meets, 
especially in the central regions of the table land, with 
memorials of the jiast, remains of temples, palaces, 
fortresses, terraced mountains, great military roads, 
aqueducts, and other public works, wliich, whatever 
degree of science they may display in their execution, 
astonish him liy their number, the massive character of 
the materials, and the grandeur of the design.” * Nor 
does this writer’s account of the united enterprise and 
industry required to construct a road over the grand 
plateaux, afford au inferior idea of the resources of these 
" Children of the Sun,” the ancient people of the Ramas. 

* PrcBcott’ Ptni, vol. i. p. l.'i ; from Mm. of Gen. Muller, vol. ii. 225. 

2 rrcscolt’a Peru, vol. L p. 15. » Ibkl., p. 59. 
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“It was conducted/^ remarks Mr. Prescott/ "over 
pathless sierras buried in snow; galleries were cut for 
leagues, through the living rock ; rivers were crossed by 
means of bridges, that hung suspended in the air ; preci- 
pices were scaled by stairways, hewn out of the native bed ,* 
ravines of hideous depth were filled up with solid masonry. 
In short, all the difficulties that beset a wild and moun- 
tainous region, and which might appal the most courageous 
engineer of modern times, w'ere encountered and success- 
fully overcome The broken portions that still 

survive here and there, like the fragments of the great 
Koman roads scattered over Europe, bear evidence to their 
primitive grandeur, and have drawn forth the eulogium of 
a (liscriininatiug traveller, usually not too profuse in his 
paiiygcric, that the roads of the Incas, were amongst the 
most useful and stupeudouB works, ever executed liy 
man/ * If the mighty industry of this wonderful people 
has so powerfully excited the admiration of the traveller in 
America, the ancient achievements of the same Ramas in 
Roma, have not less called forth the astonishment of the 
most sagacious critic of modern times, 1 allude to the 
illustrious Niebuhr, whose perspicuous view of antiquity, 
unaided save by the glimmering liglit of the Greek and 
Roman historian, took in, in its just proportions, the 
venerable Temple of Time. '' The reign of Tarquinius,^' 
writes that great man, “I have already remarked, is 
probably separated by a great chasm from the preceding 
period ; for under him Rome presents quite a different 
appearance from what it had before presented. The 
conquests aseribed to Ancus Marcius are confined to a 
very small extent of country : lie made liimself master of 
the mouth of the Tiber, and fortified Ostia. 

" But after him a state of things is described by historians 

* Prescott s Peru, vol. i p. 59. 

2 From Humboldt's Vue doa Cordilldrea, p. 294. 

Q 
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of which traces are still visible. Even at the present day 
there stands unchanged the great sewer, the Cloaca 
Maxima, the object of which, it may be observed, was not 
merely to carry away the refuse of the city, but chiefly 
to drain the large lake, which was formed by the T\ber^ 
between the Capitoliue, Aventine, and Palatine, and then 
extended between the Capitoliue and Aventine, and 
reached, as a swamp, as far as the district between the 
Quirinal and the Viniiniil. 

“ This work, consisting of three semicircles of immense 
square blocks, which though without mortar, have not to 
this (lay moved a knife^s breadth from one another, drew 
the water from the surface, conducted it into the Tiber, 
and thus changed the lake into solid ground; but as the 
Tiber itself had a marshy bank, a large wall was built, as 
an embankmcmt, the greater part of which still exists. 
This structure, equalling the Pyramids in extent and 
massiveness (and Niebuhr might luive added, built by the 
same people), far surpasses tliein in the dillieulty of its 
execution. It is so gigantic that tlic more you examine it 
the more inconceivable it becomes, how even a large and 
powerful State could have executed it. In compaHsoii 
with it, tlie aqueducts of the emperors cannot be 
considered grand ; for they w(*rc built of bricks, with 
cement in the inner parts ; but in the more ancient work, 
eveiy thing is made of square blocks of hewn Alban stone, 
and the foundations arc iinincnsoly deep.”* These are the 
people who constructed the ancient Catabothra of Boeotia, 
drained the vallcy.s of Cashmir and Thessaly, constructed 
the magnificent tanks and canals of Ceylon, the venerable 
walls of ^My'ceinc, reared the gloomy grandeur of the 
Egyptiau Thebes, and the magnificence of the Temple of 
Solomon. True it is that the whole of this race did not 
continue in tlie region of the " Children of the Sun,” but 

1 Nicbulu'8 lliist. of Uozae, vol. i. p. 6'6. 
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not the less were they the identical people of the same 
land. The same tribe, who from the vicinity of Cashmir 
colonised the; " Lun-ces-tis," or "Lancas Land/' of the 
Macedonians, and the Magadhas of Greece, gave the name 
to the most southerly part of Hindostan, viz., the island of 
Ceylon, to which appellation, but for this emigration it 
had no claim. And not the least interesting result of the 
geographical evidences already advanced of the original 
localities, which gave a population to Hellas, is the* 
confirmation of the wide-spread Hindoo idea, that the 
island of Ceylon had originally no just claim to the name 
of Lanca ; an evidence brought out by the faet that all the 
members of the Hellenic emigration surrounding Lyncestis 
or Lancas Land, are of a high northerly latitude. 
Speaking of Lanca, the Honourable G. Tumour, observes, 
ill his ^‘Epitonlc of thc% History of Ceylon,” when 
alliuhiig to a Hindu traveller, in the last century : The 
testimony of this 'Hindu is the more valuable, as the 
identification of Ce\ loii with Lanca is not admitted by the 
Indian Pnndits /' or, rather, to use Tod's words, it is “ an 
idea scouted by the Hindoos, who transfer Lanca to a 
very distant region.” The comprehensive views of the Old 
AVorld, held by the illustrious Niebuhr, and the traditional 
belief of the Hindoos, relative to Lauca's land, (Lynccs-tis),‘ 
will he both amply justified to the attentive student, by 
the venerable genius of uiiticpiity, wlio with one hand 
readies to Thrace, with tlic other to the (Ms-Alpine rocks. 

The Lanca people, both of Thrace, Macedonia, and Italy, 
were undoubtedly the people bordering on the northern 
frontiers of the Himalaya ; more especially those in the 
neighbourhood of Eavaiis Roodh, or Havana's Lakc^ 
about ten miles from tjiat "Manasa-leh,” or “Men- 
ZALEH,” which I have lately noticed iu Egypt, and in the 
Himalayas. Hence it was, that Havana, the rival lord- 


* Luuces-dcs. 
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paramount of India, was expelled by Kama, the sovereign of 
Oude, his warlike opponent, who has been already noticed 
as the great patriarch of the Surya Vsinsa^,' The tribes 
of Kavaua arc the fitting Buddhistic accompaniments to the 
emigrants from Thibet. A still larger body of this people, 
from their settlements in Thrace, moved forward into 
Italy. The bands of “ rScardoh,^^ and the Himalaya, as 
we have already seen, formed settlements upon Mount 
Scardus and Adiius. The population of the Draus gave 
‘ its name to the large confluent of the Danube, called the 
Drave, and by the Romans, the Draus, or Dravus, (a mere 
variation of the same term), taking its rise to the north of 
tlic Camic Alps. Not far from the north-western shores 
of the Adriatic, the people of Lanca formed one of their 
earliest settlements, that of “ Patavi-um,^^ or the 
“BuodiiAs Town * while the record of the old country was 
faithfully preserved in the foundation of the neighbouring 
town, “Adria,''d er " IIamil-ton.” 

Immediately to the south of tliis flowed the important 
river. Pa DUS, that is, ‘^BuDHAds'd River, contiguous to 
which were the very people, whose histoiy we arc 
discussing. They appear in the Roman form of Linooxbs, 
thjit is, in plain terms, L^nc-gonts,’ or Lanca triuks. 

And now we arc about to arrive at the crowning 
certificate of history. Behold the memory of their chief, 
Ravana, still preserved in thccity of Ravknna, and sec on 
the western coast of Italia, its great rival Rama, or Roma. 
How that great city of the Solar Rajpoots — the " (tkna 
TAGA-TA, dd or ** Gens ToGA-TA,dd ^ that is, the Tag Race* 

* Pata, Bud’ha ; Pafavi, Budhavi, — or people of Bud’ha. {See Rule vi) 

* Tan, a laud . properly f»i»clt Hidn. 

® 0am, a tribe. Short vowel m tlio vaiioiw forma " 5, e, 6, ii.” {See 
Rule ii. Appendix.) * Gma, a tnbo. 

* The Tag is a renowned Rajpoot Tnbe. Tl^p Toga of the Ramas, was 
the dress worn by this tribe. The race was of the Taga-des (Tooa-tCs), 
that id, Tog'land. 
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gradually reduced^ by the combined powers of policy and 
war, thc^ once mighty Torooshcas and Hooscas, 
(E ^Trusca^s and Oscans), a people of Cashmirian origin, 
is well known to the student of history. He may mot, 
however, as clearly understand the internal structure* of 
the society of Rome, and her domestic policy ; for this he, 
must exercise independent and energetic research. That ' 
city hadf its Curule, chair of ivory, from the royal chair 
of the Gurus, the opponents of the Pandus (Pandusia) its 
tribe of “ Pleb's” (Plebe-ians,) from the Soodras of 
India, and its "Sen-ators;” more correctly, " Sen-nat 
WARS,”* or "War-chiefs” from the same land. The 
reader will perceive that the knowledge of the Romans, 
relative to the sources of their own language, was about as 
coiTCCt as that of the Greeks, when speaking the old 
Hellenic tongue. The oflicp of the " Sen-nath-war*^ had 
nothing to do with a " Senex” As I have a work in 
progress on the early history of Rome, I reserve any 
further remarks on that subject for a future period. But 
let us, ere we close the survey of this energetic race, in 
connection with its great architectural achievements, listen 
to the remarks of Bertolucci/ relative to the surprising 
works constructed in what I would call southern Lanka, or 
Ceylon, near the lake of Condcley, distant about sixteen 
miles from the Ifikc of Trincomalce. "This lake,” 
says the writer, " wdiich comprehends nearly fifteen miles 
in circumfercuce, is embanked in several places by a w^all 
of hu’ge stones, each from twelve to fifteen feet long, broad 
and tliick in proportion, lying one over the other, in the 
most masterly manner, so as to form a parapet of immense 
strength. At what time, or under what Govenimcnt this 

* PUhoi — A mail of a degraded tribo — an outcast. 

Sin, an anny ; nafh, a chief, or lord ; war, Fci’sian attributive. {See 
Kule xvi. Appendix.) 

* In the Hon. Q. Tumour’s Sketch of tho Hist, of Ceylon. 
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Burtiuing work was constructed, tkere is no 8atis6oh(|^, 
account to be obtained ; but its magnitude emcea a 

numerouspopulation. ’'itha.tronggo^m«J, 

tbe power of putting it in action, and of gmding its stre^b 
and indushy ; as weUas of exhibiting at tbe «mo^ 
a degree of civilisation from which the presa^ mhabi^to 
are far removed. That part - of this m^tic work 
particularly deserves attention, where, by a 
Nearly one hundred and fifty feet in breadth at the bai^ 
and thirty in the summit, two hills are made to m 
order to Lcompass and keep in the waters of thm lakSh In 
this work, then, we find the ineontretibk si^ of ^ 
immense population, and of an extensive agriculture. It 
is apparently the most ancient of all other works extmt m 
Ceylon; so ancient, that it cannot be traced to any of the 
Governments or kingdoms of,the Brahmins We m^t 
therefore say, that the fuHher back we ga iawar^ the 
remotest antigmtg. we find the island rising m tiie ideas it 
impresses upon our minds, respecting its civilisation and 

"aSine might be, undoubtedly, asserted of various 
parts of Greece, particularly of Bccotia, where the andent 
Catabothra, by which that country had at one time 
been effectually drained, were in the histonad times of 
Greece, allowed to fall into ruinous neglect. " ^ 

again to Peru, other evidences arise to mark the identity of 
this gr«it people, of which nothing can be a strong 
proof than the identity of especial social usage. Tte 
Peruvians, and their ancestors, the Indians, are in tin* 
point of view at once seen to be the same people. 1 
l^yes of the Cuca,” writes Prescott,- “when gathered, are 
, dried in the sun, and being mixed ^th 
a preparation for chewing, much like the betel-leaf of tte 
e«t; the pupgent leaf of the betel was in like maimer 

' Ptescott'B Ponif toI. i. p« 133r 
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iijxed with, lime when chewed. I%e Hmilafity qf this 
social indi^enee in the remote east and.west jlo singular!* 

Again; ns kehx a most careful observer, when 
travelling in the neighbourhood of Cashmir, a very little 
north of the true Cyclops of India. ' Ahmed Shah 
approached me, bareheaded, and when near he frequently 
stopped and salaamed, by bowing low, and touching the 
ground with the back of his hand, and then carrying it to 
. his forehead.'^ * Vigne then adds this allusion, from 
'^Bobertson^s History of America , ** Montezuma returned 
the slUntation of Cortes, by touching the earth with his 
hand, and then kissing it!* 

The Chasquis, or runners of that country, are at once 
the Indian “ Cossids,^^ and the " Hemerodromoi,*^ of the 
Spartans ; while the Peruvian provision made for a ready 
communication with the cg-pital, may remind one of the 
similar institution of ancient Borne, when under the 
Cffisars she was mistress of half the world.' Again : the 
the flocks of lamas, or Peruvian sheep, were appropriated 
exclusively to the Sun, and to the Inca ; their number was 
immense, they were scattered over the difterent provinces, 
chiefly in the colder regions of the country, where they 
were entrusted to the care of experienced shepherds, who 
conducted them to different pastures, according to the 
change of seasons.” * These, then, are the Arcades,” or 
“Suns,** of Greece, with their vast flocks and herds; 
these are the “ Oxen of the Sun,” which the ancient poets 
of Greece celebrated as being sacred to Helios — ^these are 
the Inachi-enses,^ or In*ca-tribes of the " HeB-ines,** or 
“ Sun-kings,” — these are the " Apian,” or " Sun tribes 
called also " Api-dones ” (Api-tanyas),* or “ Sons of the 
Sun;” these are, in fine, the northern Soorya-vansa of 

* Viguo’a CoBhmir, vol. iL p. 225. 

* Prescott's Peru, vol. i. p. 66, » Ibid, p. 48. 

* Inca, the sun, oud ’«n#a, a tribe, Api, the sun, and tanaya, a son. 
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Indiaj who looked forward to the “ Sun, as their abode,'' 
after death; that is, the Hellenic "El-ysium.” ‘ Of the 
magnificence of this worship of the God of the East, both 
in Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Persia, as wet as in Peru, 
we have no reason to doubt. In the latter countiy, 
particularly, it appears to have been the object of his 
worshippers', .to imitate, as far as possible, the magnificent 
splendours of this deity of the rayed majesty. 

Blit, oh ! what pencil of a living star 
Gould paint that gorgeoiui car, 

In which as in an ai'k siiprcmoly bright, 

Tlio Lonl of boundlcrts light 
Ascending calm o’er the Knipyrciim sails, 

And with ten thouaind beams his awful beauty vcils.^ 

"The most renowned of the Peruvian temples," says 
Prescott,* "the pride of the capital, and the wonder of 
the empire, was at Cuzco, where, under the munificence of 
successive sovereigns, it had been so enriched that it 
received the name of Coricancha,^ or the place of gold. 
The interior of the temple was the most worthy of 
admiration. It was totally a mine of gold. On the 
western wall was emblazoned a representation of the deity, 
consisting of a human countenance, looking forth amidst 
innumerable rays of light, which emanated from it in 
every direction, in the same manner as the sun is often 
personified with us. The figure was engraved on a massive 
plate of gold, of enormous dimensions, thickly powdered 
with emeralds and precious stones. It was so situated in 
front of the great eastern portal, that the rays of the 
morning sun fell directly upon it, and at its rising, lighted 

* From ndi, the sun, and vus/, an abode ; forming by the blending of 
the Sanscrit ** v” with its accompanying vowels, the Oreck “ v” as El- 
usium. {Set Rule xvi. Appendix.) 

* Hymn to Surya, translated by Sir W. Jones. * Vol. i. p. 91. 

* Read— Ohuri-caucha. Ghur, a horse ; ~i, of; (7anc/ta,— gold. Qhur is 
the present Hinduostoui for Griha ; canc/ia, is pure Sanscrit for gold, 
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up the whole of the apartment with an effulgence that 
seemed more than natural, and which was reflected back 
from the golden ornaments with which the walls and 
ceiling were everywhere encrusted. Gold, in the figurative 
language of the people, was the tears wept by the Sun, 
and every part of the interior of the temple glowed with 
hurnished plates and studs of the precious metal. The 
cornices which surrounded the walla of the sanctuary were 
of the same costly material, and a broad belt of gold work, 
let into the stone work, encompassed the whole exterior of 
the edifice.*^ How little do we know of that gorgeous 
pomp, or solemn graudeiir, which we have good reason to 
believe attended in every region of the ancient world the 
adoration of the glorious orb of day, since we find that a 
nation totally secluded from all intercourse with our own 
hemisphere, had arrived at»sueh a state of civilisation. 

Let us now, from Peru, direct our glance towards north- 
weslcrn India, where we cannot but be delighted with the 
guidance of Colonel Tod, the accomplished annalist of the 
martial llajpoots, the children of the Sun. the 

Jeipoor Court/' writes this energetic ofliccr, whose princes 
claim descent from Cusii, the second son of Kam \, the 
Bha^n Scptiini ’ is peculiarly sacred. The cha.’iot of the 
sun, drawn by eight horses, is taken from the temple 
dedicated to that orb, and moves in procession. In the 
mythology of the llajpoots, of which we have a better 
iuoa from their heroic poetry than from the legends of 
the Brahmins, the Sun-god is the deity they arc most 
anxious to propitiate; and in his honour they fearlessly 
expend their blood in battle from the hope of being received 
into his mansion. Their highest heaven is, accordingly, 
or ^ B'hanu-loca/ The region of the 
Sun, At Oodipoor the Sun has universal preference, his 

* The seventh day of the sun; called also the birth of the sun, 

* Rajast,, vol. i. p. 5(13. 
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portal* is the chief entrance to the city ; his name gives 
dignity to the chief hall of the palace;* and from the 
balcony of the Sun* the descendant of Rama shows himself, 
in the dark monsoon^ as the Sun's representative. A 
huge painted sun, of gypsum, in high relief, with gilded 
rays, adorns the hall of audience, and in front of it is the 
throne. As already mentioned, the sacred standard bears 
his image, as does that Scythic part of the regalia, called 
chamjkj a disc of black felt, or ostrich feathers, with a plate 
of gold, to represent the sun, in its centre, borne upon a 
pole. Tlic royal parasol is termed Kcrnia, in allusion to 
its shape, like a ray (Kama) of the orb.'* That a system 
of Hinduism j)ervadcd the whole Babylonian and Assyrian 
empires, Scripture furnishes abundant proofs, in the 
mention of the various types of the Sun-god, Bal-nat'h, 
whose pillar adorned ‘'every mount,” and “every 
grove;” and to whose other representative, the brazen 
calf,' the fifteenth of each mouth \\ as especially sacred.* 
Bal-nat'h, the deity worshipped in Puttun Somnat'h, 
“ tlic city of the Lord of the Moon,” was the Sun-god 
Ra'l. Hence the tribe of the dynasties which ruled this 
region, “ Bal-ca-R*\e,” the Princes of Hal, and hence the 
capital “Rali-capoor,” the city of the Sun, familiarly 
written “ Balabhi.” ' The reader will not readily forget 
the renowned “City of the Sun,” “Heliopolis;” nor 
Mcncs, the first Egy^ptian king of the race of the Sun, the 
Menu Vaivisw'ata, or patriarch of the Solar race ; nor his 
statue, that of “The (Ircat Menoo,”” wliosc voice was 
said to salute the rising sun. In Pern, the most magni- 
ficent national solemnity “was the Peast of Raymi,” 

* Sui^'a-pol. - Surya-maljal. ^ Suiya-Gokro. 

^ Rajaat., vol. i. p. 505. ® Nan.la. « Raj«iat., vol. i. p. 605. 

7 Rajaat., Appendix iv., p. 801. Or. Jit Cuts and jtolwf Sana. Udij tho Bun; 
and pain, a village or city ; a coniwou turininative, oh Trichino-poly. 

® The Greek Me’-M’noo. as a corruption of HkTha-Meiioo, i e. the Great 
Henoo. 
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(read I^aiua). At this feast the priest^ after opening the 
body of his victim, sought in the appearances it exhibited, 
to read the Wesson of the mysterious future/ a practice, the 
reader need not be reminded, of the " Romani,” (read 
“ Ramani,”) of Italy, as well as the northern tribes of the 
'‘Tooeooschi,” and “ IIooschis,^' incorrectly written 
« Etruscans” and Oscans,” by the Romans. 

I would here simply remark, that her great deified 
heroes were the chiefs of Castwar and Balik* — Castor 
and Pollux's ; the former the son of Leda, and brother 
of Pollox : that is, both tlie Cashmirians and the people of 
Balk sprang from Leda — or Ladakh. 1 might multiply 
the evidences of this great Cyclopic branch of the human 
race, the patriarchal idolators of the Sun ; but ^enough 
has, T doubt not, been already said, to prove its vast 
extent, its origin, and its^ gigantic ambition to conquer 
time itself, by its architectural power, and its extraordinary 
mode of sepulture. Tlie martial bands of the Surya 
Vansa will now be briefly contemplated, in their Syrian 
settlements ; more especially those in which they acted so 
prominent a part, as the fierce and warlike opponents of 
the favoured Children of Israel. 

Prescott has so judiciously pointed out the striking 
points of similarity between the Roman and Permian 
system of Solar worship, that 1 cannot do better than 
avail myself of his able remarks : — 

"The sacred flame,” he observes, speaking of Peru, 
" was entrusted to the care of the Virgins of the Sun ; and 
if by any neglect it was suffered to go out, in the course 
of the year, the event was regarded as a calamity that 
boded some strange disaster to the monarchy,” ’ Nor has 

* PreHCott, vol. i. p. 101. 

* Castwar, Cashmir, and Nepal ; Balika, Bnlikha, Vahlika, Balk. For tho 
Latin form “ Caator,” see Rule xvi. Appendix. 

^ “ Vigileiuque aacraverat iguem 
ExcuLias divnm etciuae.’' 
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the same author omitted to point out the several features 
which at once mark the common parentage of the ancient 
and modem followers of the rites of Rama ; fof Rome, like 
Egypt, was colonised by a conflux of the Solar as well as 
Lunar races ; hence the pomp of her pontiflees has always 
partaken of the ritual of each. “Another singular 
analogy with Roman Catholic institutions,” he remarks, 
“is presented by the Virgins of the Sun; the ‘Elect,’ 
as they arc called, to whom I have already had occasion 
to refer. These were young maidens, dedicated to the 
service of th(^ deity, who at a tender age were taken from 
their homes, and introduced into convcTits, where they 
were placed under the care of certain elderly matrons, 

' Maiuffconas,’ (read Mama-Canyas),‘ who had grown grey 
within their walls. 

“ Under these venerable guides, the holy virgirik were in- 
structed in the nature of their religious duties. They 
were employed iu spiimiug and embroidciy, and with the 
line hair of the vicuna w^o\c the hangings for the temples, 
and the apparel for tlic Incas and the household. It was 
tlieir duty, above all, to watch over the sacred lire obtained 
at the festival of Rayini. From the moment they entered 
the cslablishmcnnt, they were cut olf from all connection 
with the world, even with their own family and friends. 
No one hut the Inca and the Coya, or (piceii, might enter 
the consecrated precincts. The greatest attention was 
paid to their morals, and visitors were scut every year to 
inspect the institutions, and to report the state of tlicir 
discipline. AVoe to the unhappy maiden who was de- 
tected in an intrigue ! Ry the stern law of the Incus she 
was burled alive, licr lover was to be strangled, and tlie 
town or village to which he belonged was to be razed to 
the ground, and sowed with stones, as if to efface every 

^ ManwrCanyws, Mothers of the Virgius. Canya, a pure Sanscrit word 
for " virgin.” 
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memorial of his existence. One is astonished to find so 
close a resemblance between the institutions of the 
American IfidiaUi the ancient Bomansi and the modern 
Catholic."'* 

Had this writer been aware of the extent and modified 
worship of the idolaters of the llace of Rama — had he 
marked from the most distant periods to the present day 
the gradual fusion of its worship with the Lamaic rites of 
Bud'ha, who was called the “ Arca-Bandiia/" or Kins- 
man OF THE Sun, he would have found a just solution of 
this simple problem. He would have marked how the 
hoary Pontifices of the city of Rama (Roma), when the 
keys of power were about to be wrested from their grasp 
by the nascent vigour of Christianity, strove to save their 
tottering gods by persecutions unparalleled save by those 
of their successors; he >spuld have marked how that 
priesthood, clFotc of everything but subtle craft, used as 
an engine of political power that v(‘ry Christianity it could 
no longer oppose, by tenaciously preserving every rite that 
could bow down the mind to the sense. Then, armed 
with these powers, as with a host seduced from its alle- 
giance, he would have marked these successors of Attus 
Nicviiis and his marvellous whetstone, first ‘Striving to 
out-miracle the human judgment, then crushing that 
Thuth, l)y the adoption of whose name and forms alone, 
itself, the Lamaisni of the West, was saved from utter 
aimiliilatiou. 


* IVescott’a Peru, vol. i p. 105 . 
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THE BHHITA SIVAS. 

I ask’d of Time for whom ihme temple* rose, 

That pmutratr hy Ins hand in silciieo lie ; 

Ills lips disdain’d the injst’iy to disclose, 

And home on swifter winpf, he hurried by ! 

The hioken i oluiinis, * I ask'd of Fame . 

Her kindling bicaih gives life to works sublime ; 

■\Vith downcast looks of mingled grief and shainc. 

She heaved the iiiiceitain siuli, and follow’d Time. 

Wrapt in ainamnent o’er the mouldering pile, 

1 saw Ofilhion pass with giant stiidi* , 

And while his visage wore Vridt's scoinful smile, 

Haply thouhiowM, then tell me, whose 1 cned, 

Wht ’ae ihese vast domes that ev’n in iiiin shine * 

I nek not whose, be said, they now arc mine.— Byron. 


Who could have imagined that latitudes so northerly as 
the line of the Oxus and the northern Indus would have scut 
forth the inhabitants of their frozen domains to colonise 
the sultry clime of Egypt and Palestine ! Yet so it was. 
These were the Indian tribes that, under the appellation 
of ^"SuiiYA,"' or "the Sun,^' gave its enduring name to 
the vast province of Suuia,” now Syria. It is in Pales- 
tine that this martial race will be found settled in the 
greatest force. The laud called by the Greeks “ Ai-gup- 
TiA,^' (yEgypt) derives its name from its colonists, the 
"h'Ai-GOPATi," a term at once revealing their original 
land and the object of their worship. They arc settlers 
from the same land with the "IIya,” or “ Horse Tribes,” 
most of whom arc the "Children of the Sun,'' and 
worshippers of " Gopati/* a term which at once signifies 
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the Sun, ^ " /Ae and Hence their de- 

signation a:s “ Ilyas of the Solar Race,” .or " h’ ai-Gop’- 
TAi” (Ai-Guptai) ; " Gop'tai” being the derivative from 
Gop'ti, expressing "the descendants of, or people of 
Gop’ti,” a large section of whom were the " Sons or 
Cush hence the term " Cushites,” as applied to the 
'' Aitio-Pas ” (Aithio-Pas), or " Chiefs of Oude.” Cush a 
was one of the sons of Rama, — sovereign of Oude, — in 
whose honour the dynasty of " Rames-es,” or " Ramans 
Ciin2F,” took its rise j the members of the same Solar 
dynasty giving the title to " Ramoth-Gilbad,” one of 
its settlements in Syria. "Ramescs,” writes Colonel 
Tod, “ chief of the ^ Suryas,^ or ^ Sun-born Race,^ was 
king of the city designated, from his mother, ' Cushali,^ 
of which, ' Ayodhia ^ w^as the capital. His sons were 
Lova and Ciisli, who originated the races we may term 
'Lavitks,^ and 'Cushites,' or 'Cushwas' of India,” 

"Was then Cushali, the mother of Ramesa, a native of 
^Ethiopia, or ' Cusha Dvvipa,' the land of Cush? Rama 
and Crishna arc both painted blue, (nila,) holding the 
Lotus, emblematic of the Nile. Their names are often 
identified ; Ram Crishna ; ' the bird-headed divinity,' is 
painted as the messenger of each, and the h’storians of 
each were contemporary. That both w'ere real princes there 
is no doubt, though Crishna assumed to be an incar- 
nation of Vishnu, as Rama was of the sun. Of Rama's 
family was Trisankha, mother of the great apostle of 
Bud'ha, whose symbol wjis the serpent; and the followers 
of Bud'lia assert that Crishna and his apostles, whose 
statues arc facsimiles of those of Memnon, were cousins.” 

The great divisions of this ancient system of colonisation 
were " Abus-sinia” (Abyssinia,) a name derived from the 

^ I need not Lore remind the reader, of the far-famed chariots and horses 
of the Egyptians, nor of the importation of this celebrated breed into 
Judrea in the time of Solomon. 
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great river in tUeir old land already noticed, viz. the 
“ Adua Sin” or the " Indus,” and the people of the 
river “ Nubra,” a more northerly confluent of the Abua. 

sin, which gave the name of » Nubia” to the neighbouring 

divisiouof Africa. ‘-Hie chiefs of Onde,” or » Aitto-pa,'- 
were the colonists who gave the name of “ Aithio-pia to 

another section of the land, while the « Nil or Blue 

River ” once more reappeared in Africa as the Nile. 
Tims 'then, by the simple, yet eonelusive nomenelatnre 
of land and water, have we reaehed the introductory 
evidences of the Indian colonisation of Egypt. But we 
pause not here— in fact the mass of these evitlences is so 
ovorpowerin-g, that the great diffieulty is that of making a 
selection. 

By the Hebrews this land of Egypt was called Misra-im, 
their way of writing “hlalics’rw-im,”’ the latter tcrmin.ation 
bein'' the Hebrew plural of “Mahcs’ra,” the name of 
" Siva,” already demonstrated in the tenus “ (xop ti, 
Siva, and TIaigoptai,” the descendants or “people of 
Siva.” A very ancient name also was that of Eeria, an 
appellation given likewise to The.ssaly, which in the us^ 
etymological stvlc of (ircek antiquaries, is said to signify, 
“darkness, and' blackness,” from a supposed allusion to 
the colour of the soil, being thought to be a translation of 
the Egyptian word “C7/mi«,” which Plutarch gravely 
observed, signified the black part of the eye, and was 
applied to Egypt in consequence of its dark soil! Tlie 
old Greek term “E-eri a” is simply “ IIe-Heri-a,”’ that 

> The Hai thoo-pli.s), or Hayiw of Tlioo plKw, or Tliihot, a province 
bordering »n tho Xubm, fnnued a i«rt of the omigrating bands, who «o 
also to be found in Palestine. 

> Mom generally the HiUAh, or bine ivntera. 

» Properly Mahesvm (Siva). Tlio “v" is lost by the 
procoan, and tlio “a" and "i” rapidly blend together. The bar 
“Mahi” always reapiiears in dreek as “ Mai.” 

< Sec Hi-iKiirGS, Hi-phurc, &c.— Hi-Bud-tlcs. 
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is, the Hya Budha^s Land/^ or the land of the " Ionian 
worshippers of Budha,” and the term "KamS,” has 
nothing to do with " Chemia," or the black of the eye. 
It is simply, “ Kama,^' the name of that district of Kama, 
which the reader has already remarked, formed a com- 
ponent part of " Cam-bunii” Montes ; both the colonists 
of the Cam-bunian mountains, and the " Kame*^ of Egypt, 
being one and the same people, both being Iliyanian or 
Ionian, equivalent to the “ Asw^in” or the “ Horse tribes,” 
which name of '' Aswan,” they gave to the cataracts of 
Sycne, just as their chiefs ("pos,”) gave the title of Aswa- 
pos (Asopos) to the chief Boeotian llivcr. The same 
reverential regard for the holy mountain of Meroo, which 
characterised the primitive Hindu in his old country, 
accompanied him to tlie distant land of -dStliiopia. To 
this distant spot, he transferred the name of the awe- 
inspiring peaks of the holy mountain of Meroo. In the 
land of his adoption, this Indlowcd appellation appeared as 
l^IiiROE, the scat of a high sacerdotal caste. Tims it was 
that, in 1 Icllas, this great physical and religions feature of 
the Indian land and the Indian Creed, was zealously pre- 
served, asl have already shown imderthe formof To-mar-os. 

Heliopolis, a name at once Sanscrit and Greek’ was, as 
I have observed one of their chief towns ; called also On, 
i,e. O’m,” the great triune symbol of the Creator. The 
sacred syllabic spelt O'm, is pronounced a o m, or a u m, 
signifying Brahma the Supreme Being, under his three 
great attributes of the Creator, the Preserver, and’ the 
Destroyer j the letters standing in succession for the 
attributes as they are here described. The Gayatri, 
called by Sir W. Jones, the mother of the Vedas, is 
expressed by the triliteral syllable Aum.” Sir W. Jones 
thus translates it : — “ Let us adore the supremacy of that 

j 'Hi- (HCri, Siva). 

From Ilelif the sun (Helios), oud poll (iroXts), a city ; as Tnclnno-poly. 

B 2 
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Divine Sun^ the Godhead who illumincB all, delights all, and 
from whom all proceeds, to whom all must return, whom 
we invoke to direct our understandings arightdn our pro- 
gress towards his holy seat/^ Mr. Colebrooke again 
explains it. On that effulgent power which is Brahma 
himself, and is called the light of the radiant suu, do I 
meditate ; governed by the mysterious light which resides 
within me for the purpose of thought: I myself, an 
irradiated manifestation of the supreme Brahma. There 
is only one Deity, the great soul, (Mahamdtma), He 
is called the Sun, for he is the soul of all beings.^^' 
We arc thus brought back to the great tribe noticed by 
the Hebrew legislator; viz., the Dodan-im; that is, the 
worshippers of the ‘^Dko-Deo,” or “ Do-Do , the God 
or Gods— Brahma.”) Consequently the Dodanim 
were ‘'Brahims,” as I have already shown by the term 
“ Aineanes.”* This people, as well as the " Selli,” * both 
in Kpirus and Thessaly, are found grouped around the 
oracle. The classical reader will recollect the singular 
term applied to Delphi, or strictly to the round stone in 
the Delphic temple; a term at once showing the antiquity 
of the Hindoo mythology, and the venerable parentage, 
yet juvenile position of the Greek. It is " Om-piialos,” 
“ the Xavel ;” a term imagined by the Greeks to be so 
applied from its being the centre of the cai'th. With this 
idea it had no connexion. It was so called by the early 
Indian colonists, from being “ Om-imialos,” " a Sanscrit 
reflex of " Nabhi-ja,” or " Brahma.” ’ Tlic same people 

> See Coleiaan’a Hindoo Myth., p. 136. From Colcbrook, A a 

* See jjage 105. * Soo page 127. 

* From Brahma, and phaliis, fruit. 

* Om-pfialoa {'OftipaKds), the navel. Om-iHiulus, the fruit of CTm, it. 
ppt wMA ; a form eijual to iVaWi'jrt, “Navel-born,” the name of Brahma: 
Brahma appearing from the lotus, wliich sprung from the navel of Vishnu. 
(&e Nabhija.) Hence the equally B/a/wiinicul O’M-nia, or the “Great 
All,” of the settlers in the city of llama or llOuia. 
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of the City of the Sun, the people of Bama, when settled 
in Peru, named their most sacred city, Cuzco,'* or " the 
Navel," a fact which again unites them with the tribes of 
Ottde,'the people of Delphi, and the city of Heliopolis, 

or *^Om." ^ 

But Egypt and the neighbouring provinces arc the 

representatives of the countries not only of the high 
northerly latitudes of the Himalayas, Thibet, and Oude, 
but also of the more southerly provinces of the Indus. 
The grand abode of the Bhils, or Bhiloi, has already been 
sliown in ‘^Philai," both town and island, placed opposite 
Syenc, or Aswa," that is, “ the Aswas," or worshippers 
of Baal, or '' The Sun.” This magnificent offspring of its 
parent city, in India, has by the grandeur of its enduring 
luonumeiits excited the admiration of successive ages. 
That city was Luxou,” s« named from Lukshur," in 
Beloochistan, a place situated on the route from Bela to 
Kcdjee, forty miles west of the former town.‘ While this 
parent town remains in obscurity, the splendour of the 
architect urjil remains, and the obelisk of the Luxor of 
Egypt, still form the wonder of the astonished spectator. 
Eor what a sultry African climate did the “ Nasamones,” 
another people of the Punjab, exchange tl.eir ancient 
land! They appear in the pages of Herodotus, as it 
were in a fabulous position. They arc, hoivcvcr, the 
descendants of the Nasumones, or people of “Nasumox,” 
in the northern Punjab, situate on the north bank of the 
Chciiab, on the gi'cat route from India to Cashmir.* Two 
border districts of the latter country, both in the neigh- 
bourhood of the northern Aboa-Sinians, or people of the 
northern Indus, gave a name to important parts of the 
African settlements of the people. They arc “ Karna,” 
the parent name of the grand structures of “ Karna-k;” 

* Lat, 26" 14', long. 65" 52'. Thornton’s Punjab, vol. ii. p. 26. 

^ Xasumou is in lat. 32® 2', long. 76® 11'. 
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and Gusii-ali, whence the Egyptian " Cus.” * The district 
of Karna^ the source of this part of the Egyptian 
population, is distinctly seen, by reference to the map of 
the Punjab, accompanying this work. The people of 
Karna emigrated from the northern frontier of Cashmir; 
they are the same Solar tribes that appear in Hellas as 
" A-Carnanians,” and the colonists of "Camo’s” Isle, on 
the coast of Acarnania. Tu-phonta, placed by Strabo 
near the canal which leads to Coptos, was the represen- 
tative of the sect opposed to the Karnas, or Surya Vansa, 
it being a colony of the Tu-phan, or people of Tu-phou, 
that is Thibet, whose population nearly all held the 
Bud’histic faith. 

“ Gurna,” another remarkable .spot in the vast field of 
Egj’ptian antiquities, was a colony from the district of 
"Girnar,” a place as remapkable for its Indian anti- 
quities, as its African colony was for its Egyptian wonders. 
" The Yadu from Joonaghur (Girnar,)" observes Colonel 
Tod, " was of the race of Crishna, and appeared long to 
have had possession of this territory : and the names of 
the Khengars of this tribe will remain as long as the 
stupendous monuments they reared on this sacred hill.”* 

" The allegory of Crishna*s eagle pursuing the serpent 
(Bud^lia), and recovering the boohs of science and religion, 
with which he had fled, is an important historical fact 

disguised The gulf of Cutch, the point where the 

serpent attempted to escape, has been, from time imme- 
morial to the present day, the entrepot for the commerce 
of Sofala, the Rod Sea, Egypt, and Arabia. There Bud’lia 
Trivicrama, or Mercury, has been, and yet is invoked by 
the pirates of Dwarica. Did Bud'ha, or Mercury, come 
from, or escape to the Nile ? Is lie the Hermes of Egypt, 
to whom the four books of science, the Vedas of the 

> Tlie KoH-birbir of the Kgyptiaiw, the Apollinopolis Pom, of the 
Greeks. ’ llajast., vol. i, p. 250. 
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Hindoos, were sacred? The representative of Buddha, at 
the period of Crishna, was Nema-Natb ; he is of a black 
complexion, V and his statues exactly resemble in feature 
the bust of young Memnon. Ilis symbol was the snake. 
I have already observed that Crishna, before his deification, 
worshipped Bud’ ha; and his temple at Dwarica rose over 
the ancient shrine of the latter, which yet stands. In an 
inscription from the cave of Gaya, their characters are 
conjoined, ' ifm, who is Bud^ha,^ ” 

The sagacious conjectures of Colonel Tod prove to be 
perfectly correct. I have already shown that the land of 
the Nile was not only possessed by the worshippers of the 
Sun, but by the “IIi-lIiniiaNs,” or " IIiya Bud’iias,” 
just as Ili-IIcria (E-cria), was the denomination of 
Thessaly, the land of “ Pherm,” (Peerm, or Saints,) and 
as ‘MIi-Budks’’ (E-budes^, in Great Britain, were so 
called from the Iliya or Yadoo BiuPhists, mentioned by 
Colonel Tod. The “ Ophienscs,* •* ’ whom I have noticed in 
Greece, are He-llcriaus, or Ilyas, of the Serpetit tribe 
(Opliis), of Bud’ha, to the south of whom appear the 

A-PonoT[,” * ('' non-BmPhists.”) That the settlers 

from Nubra (the Nubians), the Aboa>sin>ians and the 
people of Lch, or Ledakh, firmly fixed the Buddhistic 
faith in Africa, will not for a moment be doubted, from 
even a rapid view' of the case. " Buto,^’ a very simple 
disguise for “Buu’iia,”’ was tjie oracle of Lcto, or 
Latona, the true form of which is Lkii-tan,” or the 
'' Country or Leh,” or Ladahk, from wdiose immediate 
neighbourhood I have already shown the emigration of 
the people of the " Ph ( ) thiotis,'^ or " Buddhas land 
that is, the “Bhutias,dd the same people who in their 
colonisation of Africa gave the name to that lake, which 

* Aa. Tiims., vol. ii. p. 304. * Read : A-Boodhati. 

•* Sco at tlio close of tliis work, tho great variety of forms iissumod by 
this name, in various parts of the world. 
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has come down to ns through ages as " Menza Leh/^ 
properly, " Manasa-Leh," or Lake " Manasa,” in Leh, or 

Ladakh.” ^ Can there be a more striking demonstration 
of the ancient intimate connection subsisting between the 
people of the " Menza Leh ” (Manasa Leh), of Egypt^ 
and the Iliuialayas of India, and of Thessaly (Othrys.) 
Le, in Ladakh, or Middle Thibet, of whicli it is the 
capital, is situated about two miles from the right or 
northern bank of the Indus, here called Siu-kah-bab. A 
narrow sandy plain stretches between the river and a 
chain of mountains, which rise on the north about two 
thousand feet, and on this level space the town is built. 
It is enclosed by a wall, surmounted at intervals with 
conical or square towers, and extending on each side to 
the summit of the mountains. Le is important as the 
great rendezvous for the intercourse between the Punjab 
and Chinese Tartary, and the principal mart for the sale of 
shawl-w'ool, brought from the latter region. It has about 
five hundred houses, and probably four thousand inhabi. 
tants." Its elevation above the sea is stated ])y Moorcraft 

^ “Tlic Manasa Lake, or Manastirovara, is named by the inhabitants of tho 
Uu-dts and Cliincbu Tartars ((Jhoo-M.ij)ang). It is bounded on the south 
by the great Himalaya range; on the east by a prolongiition of tho Cnilos 
rango, and on the imrtli and west by a very high land, iimlcr the forms of 
a table, a nivije, and a slope, all declining towards tho lake. Manaaarovara 
is consiilerci the nio^t saercil of all tho Hindoo places of pilgrimage, not 
merely on account of its remoteness, and the rugged dangers of tho journey, 
but also from tlic necessity whieli compels the jelgrim to bring with him 
both money and provisions, w’hich last he most frequently cats uncooked 
owing to tho want of fuel. Tt has never boon aseertained why tho Chinese 
Tartars, and inhabitants of tlio Undes, call it Uhoo-Mapang, but they 
consider it an act of religious duty to carry the ashes of their deceased 
relations to tlie lake, there to be mixed with its sacred watew. On different 
parts surrounding the la^e ai'O tho huts of lamas and gyliims, (priests and 
monks,) placed in romantic spots, and decorated with streamers of different 
coloured cloth and hair, flying from long poles fixed at tho comers and on 
the roofs of the vol. li. ]>. 20.3. 

’ Thornton’s Punjab, vol. li. pp. 21, 22. 
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to be more than 11,000 feet ; and by Vigne to be about 
10,000. Lat. 34®, 11'; long. 72®, 14.' 

''Bud'ua,” (Buto), the oracle of "Leh-tan," ‘ (La-tona, 
or Ludahh),^may still be traced in the marshes on the 
south side of the lake. another name which 

has esci^ed the ravages of time, being the settlement of 
the people of “ Buhulu,” a celebrated pass, at an immense 
altitude, situated a little to the south of "Lehtan.” 
Bud’ha was the capital of a name called "Ph () tiie- 
NOTHEs,” by Ptolemy,* a somewhat singular way, certainly, 
of writing “B (u) dii-nat'hes," * or "The Bud*ha Lord.” 
This is the same deified being whom the Greeks con- 
sidered synonymous with " Ilcphaistos.” In this they 
were correctly informed by the Egyptians, whose fore- 
fathers were the fellow-countrymen of the Iliya Buddhas, 
or Ili-IIeiiaiis (Ecria) of Thessaly. " He-pha-is-tos,” is 
a term not badly preserved by the Greeks, nor their 
informants. Hi-pa-is-des," or ("The Lord of the Hiya 
chiefs^ laud,”) that is, as Colonel Tod has correctly 
observed, " lleri,” who is " Bud'ha.” That the Lauiaic 
system of Bud’ha also came in with, or was more promi- 
nently put forward with the dynasties of the Ptolemies, is 
clear, since "Ptolemy” — a name received through the 
Greeks as " Ptolemaios,” is merely a title expressive of 
the sovereign's office ; that king being " P ( ) to-lema- 
los,” a Greek way of writing "B («) J)ua-la\>ia-Hyos,” 
or "Bud'ha's Hya Lama.” Nor need I remind the 
reader that the Ptolemies pursued, dowui to the time of 
Caesar, the custom of intermarrying with their sisters, a 
practice ruimiiig up to the ancient era of Okka'ko, (the 
Icshwaea of the Hindus,) one of the venerable Bud'has of 

’ Tan, fhan, and sthan, country, land. Leu is tlio namo of Ludokh, so 
called from its capital Leh. * Ptolemy, Qcog. iv. 5. 

® AW7/rt, “a lord;" with short vowel **e” and visarga as in Nat’hcs. 
(Sec Kule ii. Appendix.) 

* /fi, i/ya, Pa, chiefs ; 7«, lord; Dcs, land. 
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antiquity. Thus the same race in Peru, though of the 
Solar branch, practised the custom of the HAi-oor^XAi 
(Aiyuirrat.) ‘'The heir-apparent, according to Garcilasso, 
always married a sister, thus securing an'*heir to the 
crown of the pure hca?en-born race, uncontaminated by 
any mixture of earthly mould.” ' The origin^ of this 
custom amongst the Sakyas (Buddhist Princes), is of .vast 
antiquity, as it proceeds from an authentic Bud’hist 
source, furnished by the most distinguished Pali scholar of 
his time. I gi\e the passage at length 

" I shall now only adduce the following extracts from the 
Tiku, containing the names of the capitals at which the 
different dynasties rcigned ; and giving a distinct account 
of Okkuko (Icskwaku of Indus) and of his descendants, as 
well as the derivation of the royal patronymic ' Sakya,* 
to which no clue could be obtained in Hindu annals; but 
which is nearly identical with the account cxtractod by 
Mr. Csoma dc Koros from the Tibetan 'Kahgyur/ and pub- 
lished in the Bengal Asiatic Journal, of August, 1883. Those 
nineteen capitals were — Kusiiwati, Ayojjliapura, Barinasi, 
Kapila, llatthipura, Ekachckkhu, Wujirawutti, Madhura, 
Aritthapura, Ikdapatta, Kosumbi, Kannagdchha, Rojd, 
Champa, IMithila, lltijagaha,Takkasilla, Kusnarh, T^malitti. 

" The eldest son of Okkako was Okkakanltikho. The 
portion of the royal dynasty from Okkakamukho to Sud- 
dhudano (the fiithcr of Gdtamo Buddho), who yeigned at 
Kapilo, was called the Okkuko dynasty. Okkako had five 
consorts, named llattha, Chitta, Jantu, Paliui and 
Wisakha. Each had retinue of five hundred females. 
The eldest had four sons, named Okkakamukho, Kara- 
kando, Ilatthineko, and Nipuro; and five daughters, 
Piy^, Sapiyd, Ananda, Sauanda, and Wiyitasena. After 
giving birth to these nine children, she died, and the raja 
then raised a lovely and youthful princess to the station 


* Sot) PrcBCott’s Peru. 
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of queen consort. She had a son najned Jantu, bearing 
also his father’s title. This infant, on the fifth daj after 
his nativity, wa^^presented to the rhja sumptuously dad. 
The delighted monarch promised to grant any prayer of 
hers (his mother) she might prefer. She, having con- 
sulted her relations, prayed that the sovereignty might be 
resigned to her son. Enraged, he thus reproached her 
‘Thou outcast 1 dost thou seek to destroy my (other) 
children?’ She, however, taking every private opporta- 
nity of lavishing her caresses on him, and reproaching him 
at the same time with—' Ra’ja ! it is unworthy of thee to 
utter an untruth j’ continued to importune. At last the 
king, assemhling his sons, thus addressed them My 
beloved, in an unguarded moment, on first seeing your 
younger brother, Jantu, I committed myself in a promise 
to his mother. She insists .upon my resigning, in fulfil- 
ment 'of that promise, the sovereignty to her son. What- 
ever may be the number of state elephants and state 
canfiages ye may desire, taking them, as well as a militaiy 
force of elephants, horses, and chariots, depart. On my 
denrise, return and resume your rightful kingdom.’ With 
these iujbnctionB, he sent them forth in charge of eight 
officers of state. Thej', weeping and lament' ng, replied, 
‘Beloved parent, grant us forgiveness for any fault (we 
may have committed’). Eecciving the blessing of the 
rhja, as well as of the other members of the court, and 
taking with them their sisters, who had also prepared to 
depart, — ^liaviug announced their intention to the king in 
these words, ' We accompany oiu' brothers’ — ^they quitted 
the capital with their army, composed of four constituent 
hosts. Great crowds of people, convinced that on the 
death of the king they would return to resume their 
right, resolved to adhere to their cause, and accompanied 
them in their exile. On the first day this multitude 
marched one yojana only ; the second day, two; and the 
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third day, three ydjanas. The prinees thus eonsulted 

together: ‘The coneourse of people has become -veiy 

great j were we to subdue some minor riija,, and take his 
territory, that proceeding also would be unworthy of us. 
What benefit results from inflicting misery on others? 
Lot us, therefore, raise a city in the midst of the wilder- 
ness, in Jambudi’po.’ Having decided accordingly, re- 
pairing to the Loutier of llimawanto, they sought a site 
for their city. 

“At that period our Bddhisatto, who was bom in an 
illustrious llrahman family, and was called Kapilo Brih- 
man, leaving that family, and assuming the sacerdotal 
character in the Isi’ sect, sojourned in tlic llimawanto 
couutrr in a ‘ paunashla.’ (leaf hut), built on the borders 
of a pond, in a forest of sal trees. This individual was 
endowed with the gift called the ‘ bhdmUakkhanan 
and could discern good from evil for eighty cubits down 
into the earth, and the same distance up into the mr. In 
a certain country, where the grass, bushes, and creepers 
had a tendency in their growth, taking a southerly di- 
rection then to face the ciist ; where lions, tigers, and 
other beasts of prey, which chased deer and hog ; and ciits 
and snakes, which pursued rats and frogs, on reaching 
that dhisioii, were incapacitated from persevering in their 
pursuit; while, on the other hand, each of the pm-sned 
creatures, by their growl or screech only, could arrest 
their pursuers; there, this (Kapila Isi) satisfied of tlic 
superiority of that laud, eoiistructcd this paimasala. 

« On a certain occasion, seeing the princes who had come 
to his hut in their search of a site for a city, and haimg 
by inquiring ascertained what their object was, ^out 
compassion towards them, he thus prophesied :-‘A cit.v 
founded on the site of this pannashla will become an 
illustrious capital in Jambudipo. Amongst the men or 
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liere, each will be able to contend with a hundred or a 
thousand (of those born elsewhere). Baise yoiir city 
here and construct the palace of your king on the site of 
,„vpannas41a’. On being established here, even a chan- 
,lilo will become great like unto a Chakkawati r 5 ja.’ 
‘Lord,’ observed the princes, ‘will there bo no place 
reserved for the residence of Ayyo?’ ‘Do not trouble 
vonrsclves about this residence of mine ; building a panna- 
41,1 for me in a corner, found your city, giving it the 
name of Kapila.’ They, eonfonning to his advice, settled 

tlicrc. 

«Tlie officers of state thus argued: " If tliese clnldrou 
]m\ grown up under their father’s protection, he would 
liavc formed matrinionial alliances for them ; they are 
now midcr our charge and then addressed themselves 
on this subject to the princes. The princes replied, ' W e 
SCO 110 royal daughters ecj.uil in rank to ourselves, nor arc 
th(‘re any princes of ctpial rank to wed our sisters. By 
forming unequal alliances, the children born to us, either 
bv the father’s or mother’s side, will become degraded by 
tiic stain attached to their birth ; let us therefore form 
matrimonial alliances with our own sisters.’ Accordingly, 
recognising in their eldest sister the character and autho- 
rity of a mother, in duo seniority (the four brothers) 
wedded (the other four sisters). 

“ Oil their father being informed of this proceeding, he 
l.-rokc forth (addressing himself to liis courtiers) into this 
exultation. ' My friends, most assuredly they arc " Sak ya,” 
my beloved, by the most solemn import of that term, 
they arc unquestionably ''Sakya/” (powerful, self- 
cot jiNTi a l.) 

“ From that time to the period of King Sudbddano, all 
who were descended (from those alliances) were (also) 
called Sakya. 
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" As the city was founded on the site where the Brdhmaa 
Kapilo dwelt, it was ealled Kapilanagara.”' 

A"aiii, the uniformity of practice conneijtcd with the 
rites of sepulture, subsisting amoug the tribes of Rama 
both in Egypt and Pern, is an evidence of identity not to 
be <rainsa3xd. “Tlie body of the deceased Inca," writes 
Prescott, “ was skUfitlhj embnlmed, and removed to the 
great temple of the sun at Cuzco. There the Permian 
sovereigns, on entering the awful sanctuary might behold 
the efligies of his royal ancestors ranged in opposite files, 
the men on the right, and their queens on the left, of the 
great luininarv which blazed in refulgent gold on the 
walls of the temple. The bodies clothed in the princely 
attire which they had been accustomed to wear, and 
placed on chairs of gold, sat with their heads inclined 
downwards, their hands placidly crossed over their bosoms, 
their countenances exhibiting (Iicir natural dusky hue— 
less liable to change than the fresher cohniring of an 
European complexion ; and their hair of raven black, or 
silvered over with age, according to the period at which 
they died. It seemed like a company of solemn worship- 
per's, fixed ill devotion,— so true were the forms and 
lineaments to life. The Permimis were as successful as 
the Egyptians in the miserable attempt to iicrpclnate the 
oxistenee of the body b.'yond the limits assigned to it by 

Nidurc.”' , , , , , , 

The long files of the representatives of the dead, shown 
to Herodotus,’ by the Egyptian priests under the name of 
"Piromis,” must at once occur to the classical reader. 
These P1-II0.M13” of Herodotus, were Pi-lU>iAs; “the 
Ramas;” the representatives of the race of the Incas or 
Sun-kings. 

» Tntrofl. to MaliawuiiHa, p. 35 : Ilou. 0. Tumour. 

2 J’i-cscotl’.s Pom, Tol. i. p. 32. 

^ HcrtnL, ii. 143. 
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Tlic groat patriarch "Bud’h,” is he of whom Moses 
paks under the name of " Phut.” And it is with this 
of Hierarchs, that the priestly "Butes” of Attica, 
that people of the Attoe, and of IIivania (Ionia) will be 
found to be intimately connected, coming as both parties 
did, from the same land of north-western Asia. 

The same corrupt method of transmitting Egyptian 
names through the Greek is constantly apparent. Thus 
we are told of " Sethos,” priest of Hephaistos, who made 
liimsclf master of Egypt, after the death of Araasis. This 
■'Sbthos,” is simply "Sionos,” the title of the Bud’histic 
SiuiiA or saint; tlie Ascetic, who by mystical or austere 
practices, has effected one/ or all of fire purposes : viz. the 
affluence, the form, or the society of the Gods, residence 
ill the divine Locas, or identification with a Deity. ‘ So 
again, “Thoth,” the Mcrcijry of the Egyptians, i.e. the 
IJoodha of the cast, and ultimately the Woden of the 
west, is equally a corruption of “ Soonii;” the “ Pure,” 
of the English,’ the “Piirns” of the old Roman, and the 
rccr” or siiiiit of the old Persia^. 

Again: the great licroie chief of Egypt appears in 
tlio disguise of Se-sostkis/* * instead of Su-Sastra, or tlie 
great warrior Su-Sastra; ""the gre.at warr’or,” being 
the exact c(j[uivalcnt of "" Phoo-c^tria” (Bactuia.) ‘ Then 
too wc have "" Siie-Siionk/’ for Soo-Sunka,” or the 
cliief of the "" War Conch ” or ""War Shell which the 
licrocs of India sounded in battle. The other names of 
this chief, "" llameses,” llamas Chief, and Sesos-is, the 
"" Saso Chi EE,” ” arc well preserved. 

* Wilstni’s Sans. Lex., s. v. 

* Woden’a day (WodncK-day) is thus well translated Mcrrrcdi, or Mer- 

day, i.e. Hiid'ha's day. 

* fS(mtliu, signifies “rare;” Peer, properly signifies “old," and it is 

only by implication that it means pure. It is now applied to Mahomodan 
saints and elders. * From Su, well, and Sastron, arms. 

Jihoo, great ; Cafrya (a form <if Ks1ictt'ya)f warrior. ^ 

Tlio S3,85 is one of tlio great Itajpoob tribes. 
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Again, “Tirtheka,” of whom we are presented with a 
KtcIv sketch by llossellini, is the disgnised representatire 
of Tirthakar,' the title for a “ sanctified Jaina teacher.” 

' Then also we read of the “Ilycsos,” without thereby 
obtaining any idea of this people. We hear of them as a 
race of shepherds j their name will be found not only to 
imply this, but to tell the very place whence they came. 
The “lIooKsos,” then, are simply the tribes of the 
“Oxes” a name derived from the “Ookshas,” those 
people whose wealth lay in the “ Ooksh.” i.e. the «Ox,”> 
the same martial bands who gave their name to the 
“ Ooksh-inc,” i.e. the sea of “the lords of the Oxus,” or, 
“ the Eiix-ine.” If the warlike tribes of the Oxus ruled 
the countries round the Euxine, penetrated into Egypt, 

thensweptonwards to Palestine, iPAti-STAN*,) the “land 

of the Palis or shepherds,” and there effected more per. 
manent settlements in Egypt, till dispossessed by the 
children of Israel,-thc powerful people, irame Jitcly to 
their south, ultimately penetrated far to the Europemi 
west ; giring an abiding name to a sea of not less import- 
ance to the civilisation of mankind than the Euxine. 

Tliesc were the Tartar bands of “Balti,” ' who, as the 
Baltikas, or “people of Balti,” carried to the Bamic 
the fame of their ancient chiefs, the “Boouiian, m 
“VoDBN,” or “Woden.” The same warriors will a^n 
be found in Southern Greece, as constituting a part otits 


earliest population. 

The presence of the chiefs of the Oxus, who have 
already seen in Thessaly, as the Paen-i-oksh (leuc-i-o 


» Krom TiWAa, lioly. ^ 

= OoLJmn, cmrtg form of OUnlut, m ox. ll.e Sanscrit and Eng » 

. 1 3 Pali, a ahoitlierd, and « t^j ® 

h^ro but 0116 wold. _ ... i_i.p north 

* “Balti - written nlrfo Bulti and liiilti-htiii ,— ib a sma • ' 

CAshmir, bearing also the name of Uttlo Tb.Wt, by wW 
distinguished finui Middle Thibet, or '“'* '’ *'** . the nim* 

.Southern Tartaiy. Bulti is sometimes called Iskardoh, from tue 
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River,) or princes of the Oxus, will again be demonstrated 
in the Holy Land, as the fiercest, the most bitter, and the 
most warlike foes of the children of Israel ; while tribes, 
drawn from* regions far to the north and north-west, fill 
up the extraordinary picture of a population, issuing from 
the remote regions of a high northerly table-land, and 
pouring down like a torrent upon the plains and valleys 
below, overwhelming in their progress, and holding long 
in bondage a people of ancient civilisation. 

Such were the Ookshas,” or tribes of the Oxus,^’ the - 
“Hucsas,^^ of the Greek writers. They were the people 
who ultimately gave a name to a considerable district of 
jlgrypt, which appears in the sacred records, as "the land 
of Gosheu,'' properly " Goshten,'^ " the station for cow- 
herds.” ‘ Hence the instructions of Joseph to his brethren, 
and his application to Pha-raoh ("the king,”) in their 
behalf. " My father, and my brethren, and their 
flocks, and tlicir herds, and all that they have,” said the 
youthful ruler of Egypt, " arc come out of the land of 
Canaan, and behold they are in the land of GoshenJ* 
licnee the reply of Joseph’s brethren to the question of 
Pharaoh, " What is your occupation ?” " Thy servants,” 

said they, " arc shepherds, we and also our fa'^hers.” " In 
the land of Goshen,” said Pharaoh, to his young Vizier, 
" let them dwell, and if thgu kno>vest any men of activity 
among them, then make them rulers over my cattle.” “ 
Were I to notice a tithe of the errors which we derive 
from the imperfect forms, in which the Egj^ptian mythology 
alone, has come down to us through the Greek, it w'ould 
carry me entirely beyond the scope of the present work ; 

of the capital. It is bounded on the north by Cliincso Tartnry, from which 
it is scpar.ib'd by the Musta^ or Mooz-Taugh (icy mountains) and the 
Karakorum Mountains, prolongations of tho Hindoo Koosh to the cast- 
ward.”—TiiORNTON’8 Panjab, vol. i. p. 119. 

* (Jo, a cow ; Oo-sJOan, a station for cowherds. 

- Gen. xlvii. 1, 2, C. 
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I will however just touch upon a part of Egyptian mytho- 
logy, which, being only another name for Greek or Indian 
mythology — (for the identity of all three is established) 
— will he found to rest upon an liistorical basis. 

The chief, called “ The Great Sun," the head of the 
Rajpoot Solar race, in fact the great “Ciiclo-pos," 
(Cyclops), or " Gok’la Prince,” the patriarch of the vast 
bands of Tnachiciiscs — this '' Great Sun" was deified at 
his death, and according to the Indian doctrine of the 
nieterapsychosis, his soul was supposed to liave trans- 
migrated into the bull " Apis," the '' Seea-pis" of the 
Greeks, and the Soora-pas," or " Sun-Ciiiep," of the 
Egyptians.' 

The plain account of the wars carried on between the 
Solar chief, Oosrjis (Osiris), the Prince of the Guclas, and 
'' Tu-piioo," is the simple historical fact of the wars of the 
Apians, or Sun-tribes of Oude, with the people of 
*'Tu-Piioo," or Thibet, who were, in fact, of the Lunar 
race, mostly Budliists, and opposed by Rama, and the 

Aityo-pias," or people of Oude, subsequently the 
'' Aith-io-piaxs," of Africa. 

I would now rapidly recapitulate the leading evidences 
of the colonisation of Africa, from North-western India 
and the Himalayan ])rovinccs. 

First, from the provinces or rivers deriving their names 
from the great rivers of India, namely, the Nii.e, Aius- 
Sinia, and Nubia ; so called from the Nil and Anu Sin, 
(two names of the Indus), and the Nubra.® Secondly, 
from the towns and provinces of India, or its northern 
frontiers j namely, the Oracle of Ammox, and the Oracle of 
Leto, in Buto ; the sacerdotal ^Icroe, the city and isle of 

* Osiris, properly Oosro<f, si^iiifif? Loth "a bull,” ami “a ray of liglit” 
Soorct-pas (yERA-i’i?.), tho Sux-cmiief. 

* Tho letter “ r ” id resolved into “ i ” tlirouglii>ut the general sti'iicturo 
of language. 
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Phtlat, the city of Luxoa, the land of E-eria, the land 
of Tu-Piioo, the land of Kame, the land of Misra-im, 
the land of Ai-guptos, the land of Cush, the children of 
Cuaii, the cataracts of Aswan, the city of Karna-k, the 
n'ty of Gu^kna, Lake Menza Leii, and the Lake of 
Buhullos; all borrowed from the lands of the Indus, 
where they stood as Hammon, Leu-tan, in Eudiia's- 
Imid ; the sacerdotal Mount Meroo, Ehila, Lukshor, 
Hi-IIeiua, Kama, Maiiksrv, TIai-gop ’ta, Cush, the 
laud of Aswan, the land of Karna, the eity of (Iurnar, 
the city of Nasumon, the Lake of Manasa Leh, and the 
hills of Burulus. Thirdlj^, from the ruling chiefs, 
styled Raaias, (Rameses) ; from the Chiefs of Oude, 
(Aitya-ims); from the Iliya R(//)d’iia Lamas; (P ( ) to 
Le mat-os) ; from the Oracle of Buto, Budiia, and 
from Pii( )tha, (Bud'ha), being synonyiuous Avitli “Tue» 
ClIIEl:' 01' THE JIya, ok loNlAN La\I),” (IIk-PII.V-IS-DEs), 
Ifn-piu-is-Tos. Fourthly . — Similarity iu the objects of 
seiniltiire. Fifthly.— ArchUcctural skill, mul its gi-imd and 
i^Santic character. Si.\thly, and finally.— The power of 
translating Avords, imagined to he Kgyptian, through the 
medimu of a modificil Sanscrit. I shall now close these 
proofs, hy two extracts, which arising fro-n evidences 
drawn from sources widely dilfcring from those which have 
(ormed the basis of my investigation, give a stamp of 
certamty, as decisive as any that can arise from circum- 
stantial evidence,— an evidence admitted freely in onr 
Courts of Law as equally valid with that which is direct. 

The judicious compendium of the opinions e.xprcssed by 
iDcu of sound judgment, here subjoined, in connection 
with the Indian colonisation of Egj'pt, will I doubt not 
rivet conviction on the minds of the most superficial 

"Ucsidcs the accounts published by the French literati 
and artists, the narrative of the British Captain Burr, 
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attached to the ludijiu division sent to Egypt, deserves 
attention. lie certainly visited only the temple of Den- 
derah, but it cannot be uninteresting to hear the observa- 
tions of a British traveller, more especially when just come 
from India, on the same subject which had just been 
examined by the French ; as it will at least serve to con- 
vince us of the credit due to the statements and observa- 
tions of tlic former. In the drapery of the figures he 
recognises the costume which still prevails in India, 
— 'Often have I conjectured, and this conjecture was 
never so much strengthened as by the view of this temple, 
and the sculpture with which it is oruamented, that a 
greater resemblance in manners, and consecpicntly a 
closer friendly connection, must formerly have existed 
among the nations of the J'hist, when they were yet united 
%y the same worship. The Iiijliuns who accompanied us 
regarded these ruins with a mixture of wonder and vene- 
ration, the effect of a resemblance which many of the 
figures which they saw here bore to their own deities, 
and still more of the oinnion that this templeuas the 
work of a rajah who had visited the laud.^* He speaks of 
tlie statues of lious, as fountains, at Dcmdcrah ; namely, 
couchunt lions, whose jaws ser\cd for u ater-sponts, a 
circumstance which carries us back instinctively to India, 
and the remote East. Another traveller, Alvarez, found 
similar statues at Axum.-' A striking analogy will be 
found to exist between the rock architecture of both 
countries; the grottos of Salscttc, Elcphantina, and 
Ellorc, remind ns strongly of the excavations in Fgypt 
and Nubia, of the royal tombs at Thebes, and the splendid 
monument rescued from the sand and rcstcrcd to the 
light of day by Belzoui at Ipsambul. 

"The pagodas in the isle Ilainiseram, between the con- 

* 13ibl. Britaiinicii, v. 38. Lii«raturc, p. 208. 

" Ili'creu, V. 17U — 2. 178. — Oxf. 
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tinent and Ceylon, arc held in high estimation for anti- 
quity and sacred character ; the entrance of strangers is 
interdicted, and the statues of the divinities here wor- 
sliippcd; Rama, Sivil, Mahadeva, are washed in none 
otlier but the water of the Ganges, brought liithcr by the 
pilgrims and fakeers. A grand portal, under tlie form of a 
truncated pyramid, conducting to the principal pagoda, 
reminded Lord Yalentia, ' (from whom we have the above 
account,) of the monuments of ancient Egypt. Having thus 
shown a resemblance between the religious systems of 
Egypt and India, and consequently between those of 
Mcroti and the latter country, we come at last to the 
filial question. Hid I^tcroc receive the civilisation from 
India, or India from Mcroe? The latter of these suppo- 
sitions would necessarily imply that the progress of 
civilisation in India was fi’om south to north, since a 
colony from M('roe could only have come into India by 
scaj now if anything is well established about the early 
history of the Tliiidoo racci, it is that the career of civil- 
isation commenced from the north of India ; the caste of 
the llriihmins identify themselves with this early civil- 
isation, and appear to have come in as a conquering race 
among an ignorant population; their original country it 
is impossible to determine historically; one thing is con- 
ceded by all, that they spread themselves from north to 
south over the Indian peninsula. The traditions of the 
kingdom of Cashniire" name the Brahmins as the first 
who entered that country, and the researches of English 
tra^ellcrs among the mountains of the Himalayan range 
throw additional light on this subject. In thejicart of 
these iiiouutjiins arc found the residences of the earlier 
Brahmins, and more ancient temples of their gods ; at the 
confluence of the two arms of the Ganges rises the holy 


* Lord Valonti.Vrf Tj-avcls, vol. i. p. 310. 
* Ayocii Akboiri, li. loj. 
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City Dcvaprajaga, 30° 8' lat. 

further on is seen the temple ot lladn-Nuth, said to be 
extremely rich, and to possess as its domaips more than 
seven hundred flom-ishing villages, placed in a state of 
dependence on the high priest of the temple; this pontiff 
also holds under his sway the city Mana a p ace of trade 
on the route from Caslimire to Little rbibet, coutaimng 
fifteen lumdi cd inhabitants of Tartar origin. We fiiid also 
another of these ancient temples on the borders of the 
countrv Oaugntri, where the Ganges rolls amid these 
Asiatic Alps, the interior of which resembles a vast sea of 
ice.* In every part of these regions the worship of Siva 
predominates* without being exclusive ; and the tempb 
Uich ^till exist here after the lapse of so many ages, are 
sacred places, to which thousands of pilgrims from the 
more southern countries rcvirt, and where trade allies 
itself to religion. Thus at periods unknown to histoiy, 
and in regions safe iVom the inroads of conquerors, 
aacerdotal empires were formed, the inflnenee of irlucl 
was subsequently extended to all India, and probably to 
other parts of the globe in the east and west. 

“The most aneient poems of India represent the 
countries of the Ganges as the cradle of those heroes, who 
afterwards carried their arms in the soiitherii regiom, 
even as far as Ccvloii; everything, in a word, tends to 
show most clcarlv that cii ilisatioii followed in India a 
route diametrically opposite to the one which it pursued in 
Egypt, where the social movement was from south to 
north • A confirmation of what has just been stated is to 
be found in the accounts of the llrahniins themselves, 
their books frequently mention two mountains placed i 
the middle of lanibndwipa, (their name 
habitable world,) remotely -tnated beyond the ^ 
northern boundary of India. One ot them is design 

> Houruii, ill. 
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Maha Mem, Great Meru;" the other Mount Man- 
dara: frequent allusions are made to them in the 
prayers of the Brahmins, their religious and civil cere- 
monies, and the principal occurrences of life. According 
to them and their books, this mountain is situated in the 
remotest quarter of the north, and from its bosom they 
still agree that its ancestors took their origin.* If, then, 
the route of civilisation was from north to south, we must 
bid farewell to the idea that this country received the 
germs of religion from the continent of Africa; and 
the only remaining supposition is, that Meroe was indebted 
for Us civilisation to India* It may, perhaps, be urged, 
fhat some traces at least of such an event would be found 
in the ancient writers: waiving all cScception to the 
unfiiirncss of such a remark, in a matter of such remote 
antiquity, we may even hq^e adduce authorities, which 
if not very weighty in themselves, yet derive great force 
from what has already been advanced. Philostratus® 
introduces the Brahmin larchus, stating to his auditor, 
that the Ethiopians were originally an Indian race, 
compelled to leave India for the impurity contracted by 
slaying a certain monarch, to whom they owed allegiance.’ 
An Egyptian is made to renicark that he had heard from 
his father, that the Indians were the wisest of men, and 
thjit the Ethiopians, a colony of the Indians, preserved the 
wisdom and usages of their fathers, and acknowledged 
their ancient origin. We find the same assertion made at 
a later period, in the third century, by J ulius Africauus, 
from whom it has been preserved by Eusebius and 
Synccllus ; thus Eusebius states, that “ the ^Ethiopians, 
emigrating from the river Indus, settled* in the vicinity of 
iEgypt.” ’ 

^ Dubois’ India, i. 73. * V.A., iil 6. ® Ibid., vi. 8. 

^ “ *Ai0ioires airb ’ivSow irorajUDu ivao'Tcb'Tcr, irphs rp 'Atyvirrip &Kr)(rav .'’ — 
Cbron, Can., 278. * Lomp., Dorker’a edit., “ MeiDe." 
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Of tlic distinct notices I have already given of the high 
northerly sources of Egyptian, Ethiopian, and Abys- 
ainiati colonisation, all di-awn from gcographjciil evidonce, 
demonstrating tlic Caslimirian and Thibctian aggregate, 
which shed the light of primitive civilisation in Africa, 
Thrace, Northern Greece, Northern Italy, Peru, and 
Rome, the extracts just quoted offer a singular con- 
firmation. 

I now present other evidences, equally powerful, 
deduced from the most rigid anatomical science. It is an 
able remme of the result of European opinion on tins 
momentous question, which the author has placed in a 
luminous point of view. ^ ^ • 

“ The Asiatic origin of the first dwellers in the Nilotic 
Valley, is clearly demonstrated by concurrent and inde- 
pendent testimony. Cuvier a,ud Blnmcnbach affirm, that 
all tlic skulls of mummies which they had an opportuuit) 
of examining, presented the Caucasian type. A recent 
American physiologist (Dr. Morton), has also argued for 
the same conclusions. Tlic following is the result of Ln 
examination of one hundred Egyptian crania:’— 

" The Table speaks for itself. ‘ It shows that more than 
eight-tenths of the crania pertain to the mixed Caucasian 
race j that the Pclasgic form is as one to one and two- 
thirds, and the Semitic form, one to eight, as conqiar-'d to 
the Egyptian ; that one-tw entieth of the whole is composed 
of heads in which there is a trace of Negro and other 
exotic lineage ; that the Negroid confirmation exists in 
eight instances, thus constituting about ouc-twcntictli 
part of the whole ; and finally, that the series contains 
only a single uumixed negro. 
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* 'ETHNOGRAPHIC TABLE OF ONE HUNDRED JANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
CRANIA. 


.**opnlrfiral 

JjuCiJiUtitiS. 

No. 

Egyptian ^ 

9 

c 

1 

/< 

1 

*2 

1 

‘A 

Negro. 

Idiot. 

Memphis . . 

2fi 

7 

16 

1 

1 

1 



Maabdtih . . 

4 

1 

1 

. - 



2 





Aljy«loH . . 

4 

2 

1 

1 

— 






Tlielies . . 

55 

30 

10 

4 

4 

5 



2 

(hiilxis . . . 

3 

3 











Plulm . . . 

4 

o 

! 1 


_ 



1 


Debod . . . 

4 

4 

— 


— 

— 




100 

40 

20 

6 

5 

8 

1 

2 


these, and a variety of other details, Dr. Morton 
lias (Irau'ii the following among other conclusions : — 

^^The Valley of the Nile, both in Egypt and Nubia, 
>vas originally peopled by a b^’ancli of the Caucasian race. 

These primeval people, since called- the Egyptians, 
were the Mizraimites of Scripture, the posterity of Ilam, 
and dirciclly afliliatcd »ith the Libyan family of nations. 

“The Austral- Egyptian, or Moroitc communities w^re 
an Tiulo- Arabian stock, engrafted on tlic primitive Lybian 
iiiliahitaiits. 

“ besides these exotie sources of population, the 
Egyptian race was at dilfcrcnt periods modified liy the 
iiilhix of the Caucasian nations of Asia and Europe — 
Pcla^gi, or Hellenes, Scythians and PlKcnieians. 

“ The Copts, in part at least, are a mixture of the Cau- 
casian and the Negro, in cxtrcirndy variable proportions. 

“Negroes were numerous in Egypt, but their social 
position in ancient times was the same as it no^v is, that 
of smants and slaves. 

“The present Eellahs arc the lineal and least mixed 
desceiulaiits of the ancient Egyptians ; and the latter are 
collaterally represented by the Tuariks, Kabylcs, Siwalis, 
and other remains of the Libyan family of nations. 
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"The modem Nubians, with a few exceptions, are not 
the descendants of the monumental Ethiopians, but a 
variously mixed race of Arabs and Negroes." 

"Again, Lepsius, Beufey, Meyer, Bunsen, Birch, and 
other philologists have proved that the ancient Egyptian 
tongue is full of atfinities with the Shemitic or Syro-Arabic 
languages, and that it occupies a kind of middle place 
between them and the Indo- Germanic dialects. Qudtre- 
merc showed the relation of the present Coptic to the 
early tongue, and we find it in sisterly eontact with these 
classes of languages which have spread so widely over the 
world. Tlie first book of Bunsen exhibits this relationship 
in a variety of illustrations, and he had been preceded by 
Lepsius, in his famous 'Essay on the Egyptian numerals.^ 
It is only of late years that any relationship was allowed 
between Hebrew and Sanscrit, but Eiirst and Delitzsch 
have abundantly proved it, atid it is now universally 
acknowledged. The old language of Egypt is found to 
be a connecting link between all these great varieties of 
human speech ; and even the Celtic, in points where it 
differs from the Sanscrit, nearly corresponds with the 
ancient Coptic — the languJige of the pyramids and monu- 
ments. If the old Egyptian tongue have so many analogies 
with other and remote tongues ; if they often resemble it 
in forms and flexions where they do not bear much like- 
ness to one another, the plain inference is, that it is older 
than any of them, and has retained much of its original 
shape and character, while they were constantly subject 
to a process of development. ‘ The Egyptian language,* 
Bunsen affirms, 'is as certainly the primitive formation 
of the Euphrates and Tigris territory fixed in that island.*' 
There are also many points of analogy between the 
temple ceremonies and mythology of Egypt and those 
of Asia. J uba, as quoted by Pliny," was of opinion " that 

> Report on Ethnology. British Association, 1847. ® Lib. iv. 34. 
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the dwellers in Egypt, from Syene to Meroe, were not 
Ethiopians but Arabs.” 

" It seems to us, therefore, the only rational opinion to 
suppose that Mizraim, the son of Hum, and the first 
colonists, passed out of Asia into Lower Egypt, and 
settling at Heliopolis or Memphis, laid the formation of 
that marvellous kingdom, whose wisdom, arts, and labour 
have given to it a singular and imperishable fame. The 
pyramids in the vicinity of Memphis are the most ancient 
of the monuments, while those of its rival Thebes scarcely 
go beyond the eighteenth dynasty. Besides, the Isthmus 
of Suez offers the most natural and probable passage from 
Asia into Africa, (it has been the pathway between the 
continents for every important expedition,) and it plainly 
would conduct the emigrants into Lower Egypt.* The 
most distinguished Egyptologers now adopt this or a 
similar view, such as Bunsen in his recent and popular 
j)roduction.* 1 Fieroglypliical records show that Egypt 
was named the ^Mand of Ilam” from the earliest period, 
and Egypt and Cairo arc universally named IMisr or 
Miisr, at the present day. Phoenician story speaks also 
of Miser, who is evidently Mizraim, being the ancestor of 
Tautus, Thoth, or Ilornics-Trismegistus. Nay, more, one 
of the gods of the first class was named Kham, whose 
name and mystic attributes seem to identify him with 
Ham, the hither of the Egyptians. 

“The long periods of chronology to which the ancient 
history of Egypt lays positive claim are sufRcicntly start- 
ling. Alaiictlio demands many thousands of years as the 
prior period of his country's duration, while Herodotus, 
in referring to the alluvial deposit which the Nile had 
spread over the country, speaks of its accumulation as 
capable of being effected during twenty thousand years, 

• ^ See Wilkinson, vol. i. p. 2. 

- Egypteua Sttjllung in der Welt-guachiclite. 

T S 
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COURT OF PHARAOH. 


a period which he plainly reckons as nearly equal to the 
ages which had preceded his own birth. Definite epochs 
cannot be ascertained with satisfactory precision. That 
Egypt arrived at comparative civilisation at a very early 
period cannot be questioned, and that it was far advanced 
in social order as early as Abraham^s days, is now 
universally admitted. That patriarch found in it a king 
— a Pharaoh, with a court, nobility, harem, and great 
wealth, joined to other indications of a fixed state of 
society.” ‘ 

I now pass on to survey this race as the great oppo- 
nents of the children of Israel in the Land op Promise. 

* Illuatnito<l Early Oriental History, by J. Eadie, D.D., L.L.D. —Ency- 
clopiedia MctropolitaM.a, vol. xviii. p. C4. 
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XV. 

Tm? PEOMISED LAND. 

“Who smote great nations and slew mighty kings. Sihon, king of the 
Amoiites, and Og, king of Bashan, and all the kingdoms of Canaan. And gave 
tlii'irland for an liciitage unto Israel, hia people.” — Pa. rxxxv. 10 — 12. 

It is with a profound feeling of gratitude to the Great 
Author of Truth, that I approach this sacred subject. 
Whatever light I may throw upon the momentous theme, 
I would in all humility asci'ibc to the only source of light, 
and thankfully preface my remarks with that "Laus 
Deo,^^ which characterised the conclusions of the literary 
labours of our forefathers. 

The marvellous history of that people who >vcrc hallowed 
Ijy the blessing of Jehovah for the holy work of rege- 
nerating the human race, is perhaps the grandest monument 
of Divine compassion and justice, in connexion with any 
single nation upon earth. The land which was flowing 
with milk and honcy,^' a " land of vineyards and olives,^' 
was an especial inheritance, granted for an especial act of 
faith, to the descendants of the Father of the Faithful. 

But it would have been utterly impossible for the 
children of the great Patriarch, to realise this rich token 
of Almighty benevolence, had not the same Gracious 
Being who had caused the lines to fall to them in 
pleasant places,^' vouchsafed the might of His arm to 
dispossess the warlike tribes which had secure possession 
of this fertile territory at the period of their entrance 
upon it. 
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SLAVERY OP THE HEBREWS. 

TIic long slavery bf jc^osen people in Egypt, was 
closed hy ii miraele A4 striking as the providence which 
had introduced Joseph fts youthful ruler. • A dynasty 
Avliich "knew not Joseph,” had taken possession of the 
Egj^ptiau throne, and the bondage of the Hebrews had 
become bitter and constant. The ambition which prompted 
the S(»lar Race to attempt, in spite of the intentions of 
Providt'iice, an eternity of existence for the body, induced 
the same people to rear grand and gigantic structures to 
ensure a perpetuity of renown. 

'Works such as these could not possibly have been 
constructed in those early times without a body of men 
urged on to the task by princes, who moved a large 
portion of their subjects as a gigantic living machinciy, 
uniform in its action, having no volition, and set in 
motion by the vapour of a IVjspot^s ambition. By such 
means were constructed the grantl aqueducts of Rome 
— ^lier highways, and the pyramids of Egypt. The 
rearing of these last named gigantic masses of masonry 
had prcs^(‘d heavily upon the strength of the Hebrews. 
The misery of their existence is forcibly depicted in the 
sacred writings. At length the day of deliverance dawned. 
By the .special intervention of the Almighty, they were 
enabled to depart from that land, which to this day bears 
the traces of tlicir forced slavery. But such valuable 
auxiliaries could not be tamely resigned by a warlike’ 
people; wbo wdiilc they scorned the arts of peace th(*m- 
selvcs, found it indispensable to maintain around them a 
large body of slaves to aid tbcm in the objects of their 
ambijtion. The pursuit of the Hebrews was resolved upon, 
and liastily put into execution. Aln'ady the martial 
bands of these Solar Rajpoots w'crc upon their track, and 
the advance of the fugitives seemed completely barred by 
the arm of the sea which rolled directly in their front. 

It was at this critical moment that the cavalry and 
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cimriot force of Pharaoh made its appearance immediately 
in their rear^ and nothing but the intervention of a 
miracle could liave saved them from utter destruction. 
That miracle was vouchsafed through the instrumentality 
of the great Hebrew lawgiver. 

« Forthwith 

Dilate ill form, and radiant to the sight 
Of all that host, the goiMike Hebrew utood; 

Then, Kpako the voice Ktehnal. Amram’a son, 

Whose eye with heav'iily pity beamed on all 
That wide expanse of Innocence and Age, 

His staff attenuate, with virtues rare 

Surcharged, calm o’er the flood extending, glanced 

To Heaven. The wave.s the incumbent Gon confess, 

And in dread hotiiiigo bow their heads ; then wide 
Disparting, as with voice of thunder, hymn 
ITia in’aise. So, — seinblaiiee w'eak and faint, — 

Some victor king to distant compiest bound, 

A chosen band full horefy tried, leads on 
Through the vast pomp of all lus marshalled realms; 

Wiilo they roll back to gi\o the victor way, 

And as his serried files their glorious lino 
Hold on, ill Pieans liigh they shout his ju’ai'so. 

To tlie Biblical reader, tlio long sojourn of tlie people of 
God in the wilderness, and the series of marvellous events 
by which the authority of the Hebrew lawgiver was pro- 
moted and upheld, are well known. He is not, however, 
aware of the extraordinary dilliculties which the Israelites 
had to encounter and overcome on their entrance into the 
land of promise, 'fhere the fiercest and most warlike of 
the Solar and Lunar race had early taken up their abode ; 
in all probability composing a part of tlie identical vast 
array of the human family wdiich helped to colonise 
who moved onward to still farther conquests and 
a still wider series of settlements. The ample evidences 
about to be laid before the reader will, I doubt uot. 


^ From MS. Poem. — ^E. P. 
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COLONISTS OP PALESTINE, 


establish this fact. He has already remarked the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of a people of a high northerly latitude, 
in the vicinity of the Himalayan mountains, and the 
province of Ladakh, settled in the fertile land of Egypt, 
and bringing thither its religious rites and the various 
usages of a society that stamp an Indian original. That 
population is again to he distinctly seen in Palestine, so 
that both identity of nationality and identity of the era of 
colonisation, b(icomc almost self-evident. The Tartarian 
population, which flowed in upon the northern part of the 
rich country of Palestine, formed a considerable proportion 
of th(i inhabitants of that country, which will be shortly 
noticed; while the tribes of the Oxiis, who have been 
already coutcinplated in Paen-i-oksii, or Pene-i-os of 
Thcssidy, as well as in the Hoocshas, or IIycsos, of 
Egypt, will again be found r(j*sting like a w^ar-cloud over 
that country, then passing onward to lord it over the rich 
clianipiiign of the Holy TjuiuI. The most ancient name 
of that renowned region, so curly the scat of civilisation, 
is Canya, a name received by us as Can a a, tlirough the 
Hebrew form,* ami by them applied as to a nation of 
Canaamtes, or Traders. The appellation, however, is 
that of Canya, classically called Apollo. 

Its otiicr nanie,/V/Ae,v////c, it derived from the term “Pali 
Stan/’ or, the Lano of SiiErifEUDs, those very IIycsos, or 
Oxiis ti ibes, who have hceii lately noticed as ovcrjiowcr- 
ing, and for a long time holding in bondage the Egyptians. 
I shall now rapidly pass throngli the main i>oiiit8 of this 

' I lu-vo make tliis ffoiici.il leinaik. tliiit those etymologies 

which wf reoci\e throp-^h tlu- UH'diuni <if tho uoii iiihjjircd Hcl*r<''vs, 
often re.-t tin; same Joumlatnm witli thf»'»o of the Gicoks .lud 

IloM.m'.. On tho otlior h.iiul, dolimlioiis nl' ii.imi's, given in the sacml 
writiijg-j. wliiJo having ajj}ih(.i1i«in to the hi-itniy u lat*!(l by the nisjiircd 
peiiiii.iM, at tiu; Kimc time tlwt they are iimloiiliti'illy true, do net in- 
validate the pomeiicl.ituro of the siiiue plauus, pre\iuudy given, having an 
homcjgt neons sound. 
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colonisation, more especially in connection with the people 
of Israel. On the north of the favoured Land of Promise, 
the people of Ladakh, who have already been contemplated 
in neighbourhood of Menzaleh, effected a 

powerful settlement. They were the Le BANAN.‘orthe 
Tribes of Leu. The Tribes of Leu (Lk-banan) arc again 
distinctly marked by their great river, bearing the name 
of the Leon-tes (Leiian-dks), “ Land of the people of 
Leh,” close to which is found the district of Ccele (C a i lk), 
the Caila of the Himalaya Mountains. About ten miles 
from the banks of the river of Le-land (Leontes), w^as 
the city of LASiiK-m, or Lais, named from Laiisa, the 
capital of Tun-et (Ton). To bet is a name which gave 
rise to the celeb^itcd Topiiet, and its various applications 
in Holy Writ. 

Tinnicdiately to their so\^th, on the cast part of the 
River Jordan, were the w arlike TTkbmex, whose settlement 
was on the J1j:ii-jion mountains, at whose WTstcrii slopes 
coninieiiccd the kingdom of the martial Tartar Prince, 
Ooz (Oci), King of Bashan. Bashax, as the reader will 
observe, by referring to the lIyp(*rborcan Punjab, will be 
found immediately to the north of Cashmir. Close to the 
country of the Caslimirian Bashaii, he will not fail to remark 
the land of Gil id, wdiieh country he will again find con- 
tiguous to the kingdom of Bash w in Palestine, appearing 
as Galid,” and Gilead. Here, too, he will find the ri\er 
Guo IT, which gave a name to the Gilghites of Palestine. 
The fierce and gigantic Og, or Oguz, as it is generally 
written, with his T'artar horde, is one of the most notable 
foes mentioned by Moses as being encountered Jiiid 
defeated. Only Og, king of Bashan,” says the sacred 
historian, “ remained of the remnant of the giants ; 
behold his bedstead w as a bed of iron ; is it nut in 

* troui Ij(h ami Banti, a tribe; PtTisiuii i»lural, Bana is the 
^jpootaua form of tho yansciit Vmna) ‘‘e, b, v," locally couiuiutaMc. 
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Eabbath; of the children of Ammon ? Niue cubits vas 
the length thereof^ and foilii cubits the breadth of it^ after 
the cubit of a man.” ‘ The cities of this^ formidable 
frontier prince were many and well defended ; but not- 
withstanding, they all fell into the hands of the Children 
of Israel, by the irresistible power of the Almighty. 

We smote him,” says the sacred historian, “ until none 
was left to him remaining. And we took all his cities at 
that time ; there was not a city which we took not from 
them; threescore cities, all the region of Argob, the 
kingdom of Og, in Bashan.” Then follows the decided 
testimony of Moses to the advanced state of military polity, 
which was found existing in the land, at the period of the 
entrance of the Hebrews. " All these cities were fenced 
with high walls, gates, and bars ; beside uuwallcd towers 
a great many.” , 

The scene of the defeat of this giant Tartar was the 
neighbourhood of the forest of Ephraim, near Asiitaroth 
Carnaim ; the parent city Astoh will be seen in the old 
kingdom of Bashan, north of Cashrair. The sacred 
historian has called the city by the name of Asiitor-eth 
Caiina-im,* from its being the ''City of the Carnas of 
xisTOR.” The province of Cahna, in Cashinir, is in 
juxta-positiou with Astor, in Cashmirian Bashan; hence 
these tribes, with the strong feeling that ever bound this 
patriarchal form of society, had emigrated from, and 
settled down in, the immediate vicinity of each other. 
Both OiN and Hazor, too, frontier towns of the kingdom 
of Bashan, in Palestine, are as true to their original posi- 
tion in the parent country, as their inhabitants were to 
the feeling of fatherland. Both Oin and Hazor, in 
the old land, are as near to each other as in the new; 
these towns being situated, the one to the east, the other 

* Dcut., iii. 2. 

* Carouim, is the ordiuury Uebiov plural of Kama. 
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to the wesf of the Carnas of Qashmir^ and nearly equi- 
distant about thiVty miles. Izahiediately to the west of 
the Bashan pf the Hebrews, *Vas the land of Tob, the 
Hebrew way of writing “ Tub-e-t,” in whieh that people 
had considerable settlements, lying along the eastern 
slopes of the Hermon range, and reaching to Ilabbat. The 
BudMiistic colonisation of this region cannot for a moment 
he doubted; but as I shall again notice this fact, in 
conjunction with the grand Buddhistic era of Greece, I 
pass on to remark on Hamm-an (Hamm-ox),' that is, the 
tribe of Ham, who not only fixed their oracle in the 
deserts of Africa, but were also in great force in the land 
of Canaan. The Ammonites took up tlieir abode on the 
south-eastern frontier of Bashan, while the Amor-ites, or 
Rajpoots of the Oxus, ‘ colonised the country, to the 
south-west." f 

But it is evident that the land which once sent forth to 
distant conquest, and to the foundation of such tliriving 
settlements, these Tartarian tribes, must have vastly rctro- 
{,Taded in the scale of civilisation. What can be said of 
the present semi-barbarous land, which produced the 
IIiv-iTi:s, for tliese were the people of Khiva ! It is but 
too evident, that an immense retrogression in civilised life, 
and in the arts of war and peace, must have taken place in 
the Tartarian regions j for we have no right to assume 
that any of these great families of mankind were less 
civilised than the Egyptians, wlio formed a component 
part of the same great emigration. The people of Khiva, 
however, seem to have been scattered over the surface of 
Cama, though they are found principally in the vicinity of 
Gaza. What an extraordinary change must it have been 
from the cold chilly climate of Khiva, and its sparse 

* llam-iin, plur.il of Ham, “ the people of Ham.” 

* Amoo, “the Oxus;” Aum-war (Amoiu), tlie i>cuplo of the Amoo or 
Oxus. 

U 
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^produce, to the rich warmth and luxurious fertility of the 
Land of Promise. We have no better evidence of the 
strong contrast of the first and second home of this 
Tartarian people, than the animated description of one who 
experieticcd the rigour of this climate in all its severity 
In England/^ writes Capt. Abbot, ** nothing is known 
approaching to the chiU of the Khiva winter. My towel, 
hung up to dry in the small room warmed with a large 
fire of charcoal, instantly became a mass of ice. If the 
door was left open, the passage of the wind was detected, 
as it blew over any liquid, by its sudden conversion to a 
solid form, and there was no thaw excepting in spots 
where the suii-bcams accumulated. In the shade, the 
snow always lay feathery and granulated, incompressible 
into masses, so that snow-balls could not be formed.^^ ' 
Let us now take a view of, the maritime portion of this 
remarkable country, where the most interesting monu- 
meuts still remain, establishing the fact of that aucicut 
Greek connexion with Phoenicia, so often alluded to by 
early writers, so pertinaciously denied by some, so su5>- 
pceted by others. There to the north, dwelt the sin- 
gularly ingenious and enterprising people of Phoenicia. 
Tlieir first home was Afghanistan, that is, the him! 
of the Opiii-enses or Serpent tribe, the people of 
Buddha, whose symbol was the Serpent. This inei- 
cliant race, the figure-heads of w hose ships the classical 
reader will remember to have been adorned with tlic 
Pat-aikoi, were of the same stock with the early 
colonists of Corcyra, which island was peopled by tlic 
P^Hayakas, or the llayus. The images which tlies»c 
ancient mariners placed on the prow of their vessels, 
called Pat-ajkoi, were Budii-IIayakoi, or the 
of the Haya Bud'ha, the patriarch and religious teacher 
of these great secessionists from the Brahminical or 


Abbot’s Kbiva and Ileraut, vol. i., cliap. v. p. 77. 
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sfatc religion of the day. Hence this people were 
stvled Biiainikoi (Phainikoi,) * or “The Hyas.” The 
original seat of this energetic race was in a district 
closely connected with the Hellenic emigration — hence 
the supposed mythology of Greece is mixed up with their 
history. I shall notice this fact with all the brevity con- 
sistent with the short space allowed by the extent of my 
investigation. The history of the Cabciri has a tolerably 
mythological appearance ; that history, a plain matter of 
fact, will now be placed in a clear point of view, occurring 
as it (Iocs, in connexion with the Phoenicians ; but for this, 
1 should have left the so-called fable for future investi- 
gation. The Phainicas or the lliyjis (Pikenicians), 
were emigrants from a district near Logurh, in Afghanistan, 
called 13hTnI Bauam, (read Biuni Bud'uan,) the '^TIya 
13iM)’nisTs,” whence, as 1 have shown, is the derivative 
form Phainika. One of tlic principal towns of Bhiiu, 
as the read(T will obscrvcj, is Saidan, a name adopted by 
the settlers in the new land of Phaini(;a, as Sidon. The 
term Saidan is simply the plural of Siniiv, a Saint/'* 
hence Saidan, Sid-aii or Sid-on, is properly All-Saints 
TOWN,” just as DAMASTrun was so named in Epirus, and 
Damasc us (HAAfAs-K \s) ’ in the Laud of Ton, or Tubet, 
tlic licad quarters (as will shortly be sliown) of the Budh- 
’isti(! Propaganda, at a most important era of Greece. 

Crciizcr has very justly traced to the Phoenicians the 
worship of the Cabeiri, Avith Avhom he has identified 
the Pataikoi, and he has shoAvn that the worship of the 
Cabciri Avas associated with that of Limus. 

’ P'lJaicn, “ tlio Hayas,” plnnil of Ilau P’Hainika, a derivative form, 
with the Marne meaning. Tlie Haya.s (FHainieiw, FHaMiicians) were the 
colonists of Treland. irenee tlni <ui}ifii-ideiitity of the Irish and Phceiiieians. 
The Iiish arc IfT-niJiiNAS Uya-tribes, (6cma, a tribe,) luid their land 
Ifi-birnia^ Land of tlio Hya ti'ibcs. 

&7(//(a, a baint ; Siilhan, suiuta. 

* Dhamas-kas. dorivativo form of Dhamna. 
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If the reader will only refer to the territory in connexion 
with the Hiyanian, (lonians,) or Horse Tribes, he will 
have no difficulty in comprehending the plain facts of the 
case. Not only are the Pat-aikoi identified with the 
Caheiri, but the Corubantes also. 

Behold now the simple faet. The Ca betri are the Kh y- 
BERT, or people of the Khyber ; the Corubantes are the 
Ghor-band-des, or people of Ghor-bund land; all of 
whom arc Pat-aikoi, or Lunar tribes, that is, Bud’hists. 
He-i’iia-is-tos, the "Lord of the Ilya Chiefs land” 
(Buu^iia,) was said to be their father, that is, their great 
parent and teacher, which was a fact. The Roman account 
produces nearly the same results— by this nation Ilephaistos 
is identified with Vulcan, that is, Balkan, the people of 
Balk, from which Tartarian regions they considered 
Buddhism as emanating. Otljcrs of the Cabeiri (KliybcriJ 
were Axieros and Casmillus, in plain terms, AksiiyK-Raj, 
and Casmir.raj, the Oxus Kino, and the Casiimtr Kino 
— facts perfectly in accordance with the original head 
quarters of Budhism in Lancas Land. Again they arc 
often confounded with the Dios-Ci-iioi, (Dw^yos-Cuuoi,) 
Two Cuiu's, or Cvstor and Pollux, or, as I have shown, 
Cashmik and B\lk. 

The same system of personification sank deep into the 
Hindoo cosmogony, and in fact the whole of what is 
called their mythology. The Cabeiri arc, as Wilford lias 
endeavoured to prove, Cuveua, the Hindoo god of wealth 
and regent of the north, — ^that is, in simple language, the 
Khyber ; its region is wealthy and abounds with rubies ; 
gold is found in the rivers in its vicinity, and it was like- 
wise the ruling northern power in these early days. The 
Hindoos, like the Greeks, have their own derivation for 
Cuvera; and alluding to the deformity of the god, who is 
represented as having three legs, and eight teeth, they 
derive his name from "Cu,^* vile, and " vera,^' a body.* Here 


Wilson’s Siuis. Lex., in v. 
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tliCTi, the CuvERA of the Hindoos, the Pataikoi of the 
Phoenicians, the Cabeiri op the Greeks, arc simply dis- 
torted recoids and distorted comments upon the plain 
facts of Buddhist worship, Buddhist industry, and Bud'hist 
wealth, abounding in the regions of the Khiaiber, and its 
relative vicinity. 

The Roman Augurs ignorantly styled the Khyberi, 
(Cabeiri,) Dii Potes, instead of Dii Bodues, or 
Bud^ita gods. Sometimes they are as ignorantly called 
KojSaAot, (CoBALOT,) instead of Cabuloi, or Cabul Deities. 
Their worship resembled that of Cybele, (Cubele,) and no 
wonder, since this is again but a transparent disguise for 
“Cabul-e;^* hence '^Cybele,” or Cabul, is often repre- 
sented as a female with a turretted coronet. We have 
then, in the Cabeiri, the rei)rcscntativcs of a form of 
Buddhistic worship and BmVlfistic chiefs, extending from the 
Logurh district (Locri) to Cashmir, the object of worship 
of the Ilya, and the Phcenician race, for they are but one. 
There is yet another most important point of view in which 
the Khaibekt arc to be considered. They are the 
Khebiiew-i, or Hebrews. The name A-braham, (pro- 
perly "BR\inr,” in the Indian dialects,) is considered 
])y some Heorew antiquarians to be derived from '^IIaibri,” 
signifying passenger,” in allusion to his emigrating from 
Mesopotamia. The tribe of Yudaii is in fact the very 
Yaiut, of which considerable notice has been taken in 
my previous remarks. The people of God therefore were 
literally taken out from amongst the other tribes, to be 
especially sanctified for the important work of the moral 
and religious regeneration of mankind. 

Hence it is, that among the Greek writers of antiquity 
such a stress is always laid on the piety of the " Hyper-, 
POREANs,” that is the people of Kiiaiber, or the Hebrews. 
It is only within the ^st few years that any connexion 
between the Indo-Gcrmanic and the Sbcmitic dialects Las 



• 8*2 YOYJI^B TO t»TLQi!rv ' 

been admitted. I Have no doubt niiatfm, 

^ northern limita of Afghanistan will Be ^bpobns 
be the parting point of these two great femSSea^cillanllbg^'. 
and consequently of nations. TheAfglmns haTe»^0^, 
descent from the Jews^ or lounaloi (YoudaI^oi) the 
reverse is the case. The Haibbews^ or KsAtBRiyrg^. ar^ 
descended from the Yad|J|0s. In that very land of thb 
Yadoos, or Afghans—DAN and Gad, still remain 'I m the 
feeble remnants of Jewish antiquity. ButJ must nmVpass ‘ 
on to the further consideration of the maritime division of 
Canaan. 

The energetic people whose fleets travers^ the octan, 
on the most distant voyages, and who, in fadtj;J)ng befon 
the days of Solomon, were in the habit of Mlmg to India, 
the parent land, were a considerable time before they 
experienced the maritime rivalry of Hellas. That India 
was the point whence came the gold and the luxurious 
appliances of Solomon^s court is clear ; both the length of 
the voyage, and the nature of the commercial imports, and 
the original land of the Phcenicians, establish this fact. It 
|Fas a coasting voyage of three years. ''For thebhig 
Jiad at sea a navy of Tarshish,^' ‘ with the navy of Hiram; 
once in tlirec years came the navy of Tarshish, bringing 
gold and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks. It is 
evident that in the absence of the compass, the navigaton 
of antiquity would acquire peculiar skill and hardihood in the 
practical training required for long coasting voyages; nor 
have I the slightest doubt that the three years^ navigation 
noticed by the sacred historian was the great coastingvoyage 
to Ceylon. A most singular correspondence in a group of 
settlements has lately been noticed, in speaking of Basbax, 
>Gil£ad, Ashtoreth-Carnaim, and Hazor, so wonder- 
fully the counterpart of the parent Indian sects of Bashan, 
of OiLiD, and of the Cabnas of Astore and Huzaba. 



> 1 Kings, z. 22. 2 Chron., iz. 21. 
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eqtiely mmeHouM, in to he teen 
' \fa tl^ filiorto ^ Thfte, followifig ix^ the exact 

order in irhioli they stand in the mother eountiy from 
north to^ souths m AchcT, the rifer Kishon^ Caembl^ and 
Doa/in the ori^alland of the settlm^ standing as Aco^ 
Kishe^, CiEMXLj and Dob. Aco^ in the parent land^ is 
situated on a branch of the^Indus^ near Bashan; the 
river Kishen^ or the £isben Gunga^ that is, Krishna river, 
floTTs immediately to the south, encircling the north- 
western frontiers of Cashmir. The river Dor (whence 
the Dorian^) is on the west ; while the town of Carmel is 
at a comp^iimtively short distance to the south. Directly 
to the sonlUbf the river Kishon, ^'that ancient river, is 
the far-famed 4iiE0iDD0, which has been already noticed 
in India as Magadha, and in Greece as Maghedan 
(Makedonia). The vicinity of this spot was the scene of 
the disastrous defeat of Sisera, the great Rajpoot prince, 
the "captain of the host of Jabin, King of Canaan, who 
dwelt in Harosheth of the Gentilcs.^^ The worship of 
Bil by the Surya Vansa, or Solar tribes, has already been 
noticed. Into this idolatry the children of Israel had 
fallen, and had moreover adopted the worship ^f the bull, 
which was characteristic of the solar idolatry. They 
"served Baalim, and they forsook the Lord God of their 
fathers, which brought them out of the land of Egypt, and 
followed other gods, of the people that were round about 
them, and bowed themselves unto them, and provoked the 
Lord to anger. And they forsook the Lord, and served 
Baal and Ashtaroth.^^* The clear views held by Colonel Tod 
of ancient society throughout the whole of the primeval 
civilised world, is a subjeot that does honour to his name. 
His views were comprehensive, yet true to nature and 
history. " The * BuL-dan,^ or gift of the Bull to the Sun,” 
says this energetic writer, " is well recorded. There are , 

' Judges ii. 11— la 
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in Eajasthan numerous temples of Baalim and Balpooe. 
Maliadco has several in Saurashtra. All represent 
the Sun. • 

‘ Poor hia other name, when he enticed ^ 

Israel in Sittim, on their march from Nile.’ 

Paradise Lost, b. i. 

All the idolaters of that day seem to have 
held the grosser tenets of Hinduism.” ‘ Again “ Wlien 
Judah did evil in the sight of the Lord^ and 'built them 
high places, and images, and groves, on every high hill, 
and under every tree/ tlie object was Bal ; and the pillar, 
(the lingam) was his symbol. It was on his altar they 
burned incense, and ' sacrificed unto the Calf on the 
fifteenth day of the month,' the sacred Amavus of the 
Hindus. The Calf of Israel is the Bull (nanda) of B/llcesar, 
or Iswara; the Apis of the Egyptian Osiris.” “ Again: 
— " Mahadeva, or Iswara, is the tutelary divinity of the 
Kajpoots in Alewar; and, from the early annals of the 
dynasty, appears to have been, with his consort Isa, the 
sole object of Gchlotc adoration. Iswara is adored under 
the epithet of Ek-linga, and is either worshipped in his 
monolithic symbol, or as Iswara Chaoiiiukhi, the quadri- 
form divinity represented by a bust with four fices. The 
sacred Hull, Nanda, has his altar"' attached to all the 
, ^brines of Iswara, as ivas that of Alcncs, or Apis, to those 
of the Egyj)tiau Osiris. 

f ^ " Nanda has occasionally his separate shriiiCvS, and there 

is one in the Valley of Oodipoor, which has the reputation 
of being oracular as regards the seasons. The Bull was 
the steed of l.swara, and carried him to battle ; he is often 
represented upon it with his consort Isa, at full speed. 
The Bull was offered to Mithras ])y the Persian, and 
opposed as it now appears to Hindu faith, he formerly bled 
on the altars of the Sun-god, on which not only the 

* llojasth., vol. L p. 76. ^ Rajoath., vol. L p. 79. 
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Uuld-dan {offering of the bull) was made, but human 
sacrifices. We do not leam that the Egyptian priesthood 
presented the kindred of Apis to Osiris, but as they were 
not proliibit*ed from eating beef, they may have done so. 
The shrine of hHclinga is situated in a defile, about six 
miles north of Oodipoor. The hills towering around on 
all sides are of the primitive formation, ai\d their scarped 
summits are clustered with honeycombs. There are 
abundant small springs of water, which keep verdant 
numerous shrubs, the flowers of which are acceptable to 
the deity, especially the Kiner or Oleander, which grows 
in great luxuriance on the Aravulli. Groves of bamboo 
and mango were formerly common, according to tradition ; 
but although it is deemed sacrilege to thin the groves of 
Ibil, the bamboo has been nearly destroyed : there are, 
however, still many trees jaered to the deity scattered 
around. It would be difficult to convoy a just idea of a 
temple so complicated in its details. It is of the form 
commonly styled pagoda, and, like all the ancient temples 
of Siva, its sikraj or pinnacle, is pyramidal. The various 
orders of Hindu sacred architecture are distinguished by 
the form of the aiJera, which is the portion springing from 
and surmounting the perpendicular walls of the body of 
the temple. The sikm of those of Siva is invariably 
pyramidal, and its sides vary with the base, whether 
square or oblong. The apex is crowned with an oma- 
ineiital figure, as a sphynx, an urn, a ball, or a lion, wdiich 
is called the kulhis. When the sikra is but the frustum 
of a pyramid, it is often surmounted by a row of lions, as 
at Biolli. The fane of Eklinga is of white marble, and 
of ample dimensions. Under an open vaulted temple, 
supported by columns, and fronting the four-faced dinnity, 
is the brazen bull Nanda, of the natural size ; it is cast, 
and of excellent proportions. The figure is perfect, except 
where the shot or hammer of an infidel invader has 
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penetrated its hollow flank in search of treasure. Within 
the quadrangle are miniature shrines, containing some of 
the minor divinities/* ‘ 

Again; — "Near where I crossed the river (Loony,) I 
visited a small temple dedicated to Balpoor-Siva, or the 
city of Bill ; in front of the mythic cmldem of the god 
was the Vahan or the bull in brass ; at one time appa- 
rently the sole object of worship of the Saura peninsula; 
a laud, which there can hardly be a doubt, was in com- 
mmirafioii with the shores of the Red Sea, Egypt, and 
Palestine, in the earliest periods of history, probably long 
before Hiram and the mariners of Tyre were carriers to 
the wise King of Jerusalem. What are Baal and the 
bnizcn calf, to which especial honours were paid, on the 
fifteenth of the month, but the BAl-l]swar and bull 

(iianda) of India? Balpoor, or the city of Bel, is 

therefore the same as Baltcc, or Heliopolis of Syria; 
coincidences in names, rites, and symbols, all denoting 
one universal natural religion, namely, the worship of the 
sun, and his type the bull, emblematical of fertility and 
production/** 

Such is a faithful description of that idolatry into 
which the children of Israel fell, — a description in exact 
keeping with that population, which I have exhibited as 
colonising the land of Canaan. "Haho-shetii of the 
Gentiles,** the residence of the Rajpoot war chief, is 
exactly descriptive of a military post, being the grand city 
for the II IRON, (the H keros, of the Greeks,) and the town 
of Har, the Hindu god of war already noticed. Jabin 
had " nine hundred chariots of iron,** the usual description 
of force of the old Hellenic .and Indian war caste, and 
" he mightily oppressed the people/* On the total dis- 
comfiture of his martial bands, through Almighty inter- 
vention, by which a panic was made to fall upon these 


* Tucl’i \ol. i. p. 515. 


• Toil's Western Asia, p. 04. 
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fierce warriors, Sisera, the solitary relic of the slaughter, 
had escaped on foot from the scene of havoc. 

Trusting implicitly to the sacred rights of hospitality 
always accorded by the Rajpoots and held inviolable, and 
utterly worn out by the fierce conflict and the rapid flight 
on foot, he entered the tent of the wife of a Chief 
^vith Mhom he was at peace. This apparently inviolable 
sanctuary, however, only proved the scene of his miserable 
assassination; he fell by a contemptible death,— his 
destruction was to be ignominious ; he perished in a tent 
by a nail, driven into his temples by the feeble hand of a 
woman, when he was 'Mast asleep and weary; and so he 
died.” Nothing can exceed the combined sublimity and 
noble expansion of gratitude which characterise the song 
of praise that burst forth from the heart, and flowed from 
the lips of the prophetess "who judged Israel at that time.” 
“ Praise ye the Lord for the avenging of Israel, when 

the people willingly offered themselves 

" Lord, when thou wentest out of Scir, when thou 
iiiarehcdst out of the field of Edom, the earth trembled, 
aud the heavens dropped, the clouds also dropped Avatcr. 
“The mountains melted from before the Lord, even that 

Sinai from before the Lord God ul Israel 

'^Thvy chose imv (jods, ihen was Avar in the gates: Avas 
there a shield or spear seen* among forty thousand in 
Israel V 

“ iMy heart is toAvard the governors of Israel that offered 
themselves Avilliiigly among the people. Bless ye the 
Lord. Spcjik, ye that ride on Avhitc asses, ye that sit in 
judguuMit, and Avalk by the Avay. 

“They that arc delivered from the noise of archers in 
the places of draAving Avatcr, there sliall they rehearse the 
righteous acts of the Lord, even the righteous acts toAvard 
the inhabitants of Ivis villages iu Israel r then shall the 
people of the Lord go down to the gates. 
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'' Awake, awake, Deborah ; awake, awake, utter a song; 
arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity captive, thou sqn of 
Abinoam. . . . 

“ Zcbulun and Naphtali were a people that jeoparded 
their lives unto the death in the high places of the field. 

“ The kings came, and fought ; then fought the Kings 
of Canaan in Taanach, by the waters of Mjsgiudo; they 
took no gain of money. 

“ They fought from heaven ; the stars in tHieir coursei 
fought against Sisera. 

“ The river of Kishon swept them away, that ancient 
river, the river Kishon.‘ 0, my soul, thou hast trodden 
down strength. 

Tlien were the horse-hoofs broken by the means of 
the prauciugs ; the prancings of their mighty ones. 

“ Curse ye Mcroz, said thp angel of tlie Lord ; curse 
ye bitterly the inhabitants tliereof ; because they came not 
to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty. 

"Blessed above women shall Jacl, the wife of llebcr 
the Keuitc, be : blessed shall she be above women in tk 
tent. 

" lie asked water, and she gave him milk : she brought 
forth butter, in a lordly dish. 

" SJie put her liand to the nail, and her right hand to 
the workman's hammer, and with the hammer slie smote 
Siscra ; she smote oil* his head, when she had pierced and 
stricken through his temples. 

"At her feet he boned, lie fell, he laydown; at Iifir 
feet he bowed, he fell : where he bowed, there he fell down 
dead. ... So let all thine enemies perish, 0 Lord; 
but let them that love Him, be as the sun when he goetli 
forth in his might." “ 


* From the Kishuii, or Krislma Ithor of f/isbniir, tlie old country. 

- JudijoB, V. 2 -ai. 
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The loss of a battle,” says Colonel Tod, " or the 
capture of a city, is a signal to avoid captivity and its 
hon’ors, which to tlie Rajpootni’ are worse than death. . . 
Wc can enter into the feeling which insured the pre- 
servation of honour by the fatal Johur,* when the foe was 
the brutalised Tartar. But the practice was common to 
the international wars of the Rajpoots; and 1 possess 
numerous inscriptions on stone, and on brass, which 
record as the first token of victory, the captive wives of the 
fociucn. AVhen the mother of Siscra looked out of the 
window, and cried tlirough the lattice, 'Why tarry the 
wliccls of his chariot — have they not sped ? Have they 
not divided the prey, to every man a damsel or two? ^ — we 
HAVE A PEllFECT PICTUUE OF THE RaJPOOT MOTHER 
EXriiCTlNO HER SON FROM THE FRAY.”* 

Nothing can more strongly mark the admirable discri- 
mination of this clear-sighfed writer, who has been too 
often set down as visionary in some of Ids notions, by 
iricn wliom nothing but chapter and line will satisfy, 
forgetting tliat there is yet a surer Instorian tlnau the most 
serupulous chronicler, in the transmitted customs, rites, 
and oven disguised language of the most venerable anti- 
quity; they will accept nothing less than direct evidence, 
and will deny Jiuthcnticity or proof to circumstantial 
cridnicc, — a line of demonstration freely admitted and 
acted upon in tlie most important Courts of Law. Colonel 
Tod proves to be correct to tlie letter. " Sise-Ra” is the 
llajpoot name for the Sr^sf^-PnixcE, or Chief^ of the Sr.sf:, 
or .Hare Tribe, one of the Royal Rajpoot Tribes, which 
Poloncl Tod has so admirably described in the " Raja-cula,” 
or Royal Races of the Surya Vansa. 

Thus, then, at length, are distinctly seen First, the 
idcnticjil localities in the Indian and Tartarian provinces, 

' PouKilo Rajpoot. 

* The immolation of the feinalois of the tribo. ® Rajswt , p 010, 
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whence Palestine was colonised. Secondly, identity of 
idolatry is proved between India — the old country, and 
Palestine-thc new. Thirdly, the ever-prevailing use of 
the war-car, both in the provinees of India' and those of 
Syria. Fourthly, the identity of the Rajpoot of India and of 
* Palestine. Fifthly, the positive notifieation of the distinct 
tribe nhieh the Israelites eneouutercd and overthrew. 

I shall now rapidly pass forward to sketeh some of the 
remaining provinces or people, of Palestine. 

The exact point whence the colony of Phtcnicia set out 
has been clearlj' shown, as well as the parent town of 
Sidon. The reader will by the accompanying map of 
Afghanistan distinctly sec the position of the Phainicas, 
or PlKcnicians. 

He will now understand the bitter sarcasm contained in 
that eastern play upon words, which induced the con- 
temptuous question of Ilirmn, on receiving his rewiml 
for building the temple of Solomon. “ Hiram,” the sacvcil 
writer tells us, “ came out of Tyre, to sec the cities which 
Solomon had given him ; and they pleased him not. And 
he said, AYhat cities arc these which thou hast given me, 
mv brother ? And he called them the Land of Cabul unto 
this dav.” ‘ By reference to the map of the Punjab, the 
reader will perceive that the parent Cabui., is in the laud 
of the Biiainikas (Piiuiniciaxs), as also Siiiox ; which 
cities he will find in the Pikk.nicia of both countries. 

The term “Cabli,,” then, signifying “ ot 

" dirly,” is*a sarcastic play upon the name of the ancient 
country of Ilham’s ancestors. Not far from the Kislton, 
or “ Krishna river” of Palestine, and a little to the south 
of Dor and Jlcgiddo, already noticed, is the sacred lull of 
“SA-MAK-ia,” the “ Soo-MKKf ” of the Indian settlers in 
Palestine, and the So-jiako-s of the Hellenic colonists. 
It had, long before the arrival of the Israelites, been » 

> 1 Kings, ix. 13 Oibul signifies dirty, or displeasing. 
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holy mount for the BudMiistic worship, and it had continued 
a kind of rival establishment to the temple of Jerusalem. 
«Sir/* said the Samaritan womaif to our Saviour, “I 
perceive tliaf thou art a prophet. Oar fathers worshipped 
in this mmnfain; and ye say, that in Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship.” * We are thus presented* 
with the indubitable proof of the strong tics of that primi- 
tive patriarchal society, by which, after families ,had 
expanded into tribes, and tribes into nations, the same first 
strong feeling of unity continued to subsist. Hence the 
reader cannot fail to have been struck with the extraordi- 
nary harmony of emigration and settlement which have 
been demonstrated in all the movements of mountain tribes. 
Thus arc at once seen, in the Citv of Dor, the Kishon, 
Meoiddo, and Mount Samaria of Palestine, the same 
northerly i)Cople of the Don Hiver, the Kisiien, the 
Magadhas, and Su-mkru of tte Cashmirian district. 
AVhat can be a stronger evidence of those primitive tics 
by which the most venerable societies were knit together ! 

The more southerly inhabitants, both of Afghanistan 
and Palestine, now begin to come into view. Saron is 
the frontier province of Samaria towards the soutli. Its 
parent district will be easily recognised ns the Sara^van, 
the same people who have been noticed as the SaIionicas, 
or settlers in the Saronic Gulf. As in the old, so in the 
new country, their chief town is Saron, with a trifling 
variation of form. Again is brought into prominent and 
marked distinction the feature of society so lately noticed, 
lir the Sarawau district of Afghanistan, is the land of 
Shfd, or Shali in Saron of Palestine, is the same, under 
the name of the land of “ Sii ALisii-a ; ” wdiilst the renowned 
city of Gaza of Palestine, is to this day, under the identical 
name of Gaza, found in the districts of Siial jjiid Sara- 
wan, in the land of Afghanistan ! 


^ St John, iv. 19, 20. 


• rronouiiced Shawl. 
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We are now amongst the fiercest foes of the people of , 
God; they are warriors not inferior to any who raised the 
war-yell ^ against the bands of Israel. ^ 

Tlie PuiLis-TiNEs or the Bhili-stans, the people of the 
Land of the Biiils, are of the most ancient original 
'tribes of India.* They arc a branch of the people of 
Hamon, of whose lineage was theBnii.-PKiN0K (Phil-pos), 
of Maccdon. By classical writers these people were con- 
Tertcd to Au.o-piiuli, in lien of the true name IIala- 
PHXiLA.or the tribes of the IIala Mountain, also written 
" IIeu,” who have been already noticed as the ancestors 
of the llisL-iENEs, or Chiefs of the Hela. We arc now 
brought into actual contact from the coasts of Phoenicia, 
with the Hellenes, their brethren in Greece ; and we shall 
now, I trust, not be disinclined to receive the reports of 
their early historians relative to the intercourse, colonisa- 
tion, and affinity, ouc*c subsisting between these two 
countries— countries easy of mutual access, to or by those 
mariners to whom the coasting voyage from Phoenicia to 
Ceylon presented no insuperable difficulties. It is with, 
regret that I quit the iutcyesting theme of that land 
which has sent forth the harbingers of peace and good- 
will towards men. The nature, however, of the following 
investigation, demands immediate consideration. 

' The “ BoLii af/uthos Dimiifth-s” of Hoiricr ia the pi'c.'tciit North 
Ainci’ican liuluui hia iMmui-sof ciidm-iuico ami iiiflonut.ible valour will 
be noticod at a future 

- fcjce Maluolm’d Central India. 
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XVI. 

TIME, THE BASIS OP ERBOE AND TRUTH. 

KaiA moollimidJln flilrviln liliavabhavou sookliri'-oukhr* ; 

KalX Krijati bliootfiiii : KalX saiililtiitc pinjiird). 

Nirdaliati pivljiiah KalAli : Kai.Xii Hsininy.lte poon.llh 

KalX ahikHliipilio sXrvii priijiia vi.snjiltc p«i«»ii.\h. 

KalX .sooptcslioo jagArtw : Kalo In doorr«likr.lm.H). 

Mhahtir. AiJIparv. 

Timk is tlu* root «if all created bcinff^, 

And untieatc ; of plca'siiio and i»f \Kun, 

Time doth cieate Kxistenee. Timr destioj^. 

Timr hliatteia all, and nil ng.uii renews. 

Timr watches while all slce]»s. Uii\auqiiishcd Timf • 

From the extensive view already taken of the vast 
primitive families of mankind, and their ramifications in 
those regions to which they have already been traced, it 
must be evident that any partial view of local religious 
faith, assumed on the mere diclum of the historian of such 
a venerable antiquity, is entitled to little credit, unless it 
harmonise with the great principle of patriarchal govern- 
ment and teaching. As the component members of the 
northern colonisation have been already traced to their 
primmval settlements, and as those* settlements have, 
together with tlieir geographical definitions, produced a 
distinct historical result, and as that result is founded on 
the interpretation of the actual language of the colonists, it 
would be just to consider facts, so evolved, as the basis of 
an argumentative process, on which to found an inferen- 
tial course of history. Yet, as such a process might seem 
to rest too much upon theoretical principles, I purpose to 

x2 
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adhere for the present, at least, to that system of investi- , 
gation which has already been attended with such bene- 
ficial results. That investigation has evolved facts which 
through the ordinary records of Hellenic historians would 
have been perfectly unattainable ; for it has been alr^y 
demonstrated, in the course of this work, that these writers 
were totally incapacitated for obtaining any such infer- 
mation. It is not necessary in this place to recapitulate 
the numerous instances of misapprehension fhich have 
been already found to obscure the plainest^ historical 
truths. Such instances might easily be multiplied ten- 
fold. That, however, which now presses upon the at- 
tention of the inquirer after truth, is the necessity of 
acquiring a series of facts, all of which must be in perfect 
harmony with that state of society which has bccu already 
demonstrated to have c.vistcd in Hollas at the period of 
priiuioval antiquity; an antiquity, in fact, so venerable, 
as to precede the formation of that language and that 
state of society which is usually called Grecian. 

Of the origin of the term Graikos, which wc through 
the medium of the Romans have at length received as the 
term " Greek,” I purpose giving a brief notice; the more 
especially as it is in intimate connexion with ivliat is 
generally considered a mythological portion of Hellenic 
record. 

Tor the present, however, it will be necessary to rcvie* 
some of the most salient features in the primitive Hellenic 
society; for, until this be done, the accounts already 
received through the false medium presented by Hellenic 
histories, will be apt not only to bias, but to lead us 

"vAatever facilities for locomotion may be present^ 
at the present day by improved mechanical facilities, itis 
very clear that it would be impossible in the existing 
state of civilised society to set in motion, and to tm 
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subsistence for sucli vast masses of men, as, in the state of 
primitive society, moved unobstructed, over wide tracts, 
attended by flocks and herds, almost innumerable,— as 
being the "subsistence of a nation. Movements of such 
magnitude it is clear, would not be permitted, through 
the territories of a civilised power of the present day. 
Such a jealousy however did not subsist in primitive 
society. The patriarchal system had produced families 
which hadi grown into nations, who looked back upon the 
memory of their venerable founder, with a feeling of the 
deepest reverence that feeling amounted to adoration. 
The father of a nation became its god. The same effect 
was produced by the successful warrior, and the true or 
fictitious ascetic, and to this kind of worship the Lunar 
rjice was especially addicted. Although the Solar tribes 
first introduced into Greece the worship of the sun, yet, 
ill process of time, both that race and that worship were 
entirely supplanted by the Lunar system, which will be 
hereafter noticed, as forming ultimately the basis of the 
Hellenic ^vursbip. Hcforc, however, 1 enter upon the con- 
sideration of this subject, it will be well to introduce the 
judicious reflections of Bishop Tliirlwall, which contain a 
just summary of two iniportanl facts recorded by Hero- 
dotus. 111 the Iliad, writes the learned prelate, 
“ Agamemnon is calling on the gods to witness a solemn 
contract. Among those of Olympus, he mames none but 
Jupiter; after him, he invokes the all-seeing, all-hearing 
sun, the rivers, the earth, and lastly the gods who punish 
perjured men in the realms below. 

“In like manner we may suppose the Pclasgians to have 
Avorshipped the invisible powers, Avhich, according to the 
primitive belief of the people, animated the various forms 
of the sensible world. That such was in fact the oldest 
form of religion which prevailed among the Pelasgian 
tribes, is both highly probable in itself, and confirmed by 
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the example of the ancient Persians. In this sense, 
therefore, we both can understand, and may accept, the 
statement of Herodotus. But it is not quite so easy to 
follow him, when he attempts to trace the steps by which 
this simple creed was transformed into the complicated 
system of the Greek mythology. He seems to distinguish 
two great changes which the Greek religion underwent; 
oue produced by the introduction of foreign deities and 
rites, the other by the invention of native poets. His 
researches had, as he says, convinced him that all the 
names of the Greek gods had been derived from the 
barbarians; and the result of the information which he 
had gatlicrcd in Egypt was, that, with a few exceptions, 
tliey had all been transplanted from that country. Some, 
the Egyptian priests themselves disclaimed ; but the rest 
had, as they asserted, been always known among them; 
and hence Herodotus infers that the excepted names had 
been invented by the Pelasgians, all but that of Poseidon, 
the god of the sea, which had been brouglit over from 
Afiica. It seems necessary to suppose that, by the names 
of the gods, both Herodotus and his instructors under- 
stood their nature and attributes, and that tliey conceived 
the Egyptian appellations to have l)ceu translated into 
eqniv.alent Greek words, but this testimony, or judg- 
ment of Herodotus, combined with the various traditions 
of oriental colonics planted in Greece, at a time nheu its 
inhabitants are supposed to have wanted the first rudi- 
ments of civilisation, with the priestly institutions of the 
East, the presumed antiquity of the Greek mysteries, aiftl 
of esoteric doctrines transmitted by them, and coin- 
cidences observed in several features of tlic Greek and the 
Egyptian mythology, has formc'd the ground of a liypo- 
tlicsis which is still a subject of earnest controversy. It 
assumes that the colonics uhich migrated into Greece in 
the darkness of the old Pelasgian period, were beaded by 
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priests, who long retained the supreme power in their new 
settlements. 

"They brought with them the faith and the wisdom 
wliich they* had iiihentccl in their ancient seats, the kiiow- 
Ifdgc of one God, the hidden spring of life and intelligence, 
but infinitely diversified in His attributes, functions, and 
emanations. These they proposed to the vcmcration of 
the ignorant multitud(\s, not in their naked simplicity, 
which would have dazzled and confounded those uneii- 
liglitened minds, but through the veil of expressive 
svmljols and ingenious fables, which were accepted by the 
people as literal truths^ and were gradually wrought into 
a complicated mythological system. The sublime dogmas 
of the priestly religion were reserved for the chosen few, 
who were ca])able of contemplating them in their pure 
and simple form, and these; alone understood the epithets 
and imag(‘s w’hicli, in the ixx’try of the temples, conveyed 
the tenets of the ancient tln'ology. 'When these priestly 
governments w'C're everywhere forced to give way to the 
power of the heroic chieftains, as the priests themselves 
drew back into the shade, so tlnnr doctrines wenj more 
rontined to the reces>(*s of their sanctuaries, and were 
revealed only to those who wTre admitt('d to the rites 
there celebrated in awful obscurity, ;^^canwhilo, a new 
race of poets started up, and gained tlie ear of the people 
—hards, who, blending licroic legends with religious 
fables, the original im'aning of which had been lost, intro- 
duced fresh confusion into the mythical chaos. The 
troubles that accompanied the Horiau invasion con- 
tributed to widen the breach betw'ocn the popular and the 
priestly, religion ; the latter, however, was preserved with- 
out any material alteration in the lny^lelics, which 
coiitmncd to be the vehicles of the more enlightened faith 
down to the latest days of paganism.” * 


* Thirlw. Hist. Gr. vol. 1. 210. 
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On this summary of a late celebrated German hj^po- 
thesis, the learned prelate has many just observations, 
^till, the opinion of Herodotus will, in the sequel, be fornid 
to contain much valuable truth. The fusion of the Solar 
and Lunar forms of worship in Greece, though never com- 
plete, had yet left among the Ilcllenic population many 
doctrines and rites common to both. Notwithstanding, 
there ever remained a marked distinction between these 
races of worshippers j in nothing more clearly shown than in 
the opposite chanictcristics of the Spartans and Athenians, 
the deep-seated causes of whose mutual jealou.sy reposed 
upon religious grounds, as connected specially with the 
tribes of each. 

The Tartarian element of the Greek nation has already 
been extensively noticed. A very considerable portion of 
this people wiis'of the Bud’hist\c faith ; and by their unm- 
bers and their martial prowess ultimately succeeded in 
expelling from northern Greece the clans of the Solar 
Race. This important event will be shortly noticed. 
Meanwhile, to elucidate the influences of the Bud’liistic 
faith, or the members of the Ijiinar family, in the extra- 
ordinary care with which the primitive chieftains preserved 
their genealogy, dveu long after all true recollection of 
their original eonntrj- had been lost, I shall briefly notice 
the first Attic genealogies. So far from being fabulous, 
they will be found, when rightly examined, to be histoncal 
documents of much importance. And it is not a little 
singular, that the very features of these genealogies, which 
have the most fabulous air, considered as Greek record?, 
are of converse value, when expounded by the language 
and the geography of that country from which ciinc the 
ancestors of the families whose records run up to sueh 
a vast antiquity. 

It is on this very point, that I regret to find one ot t le 
ablest of modern Greek historians entirely led astray J 
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the corrupt medium through which information has been 
handed down. 

It will be seen in the sequel, that neither the peculiar 
faith nor the peculiar credulity of any nation, will Warrant 
the aflirinatioii of a non-historical basis to wild legend or 
cloudy fable. The very practices siffirmed to be com- 
iiicinorative of certain events, have been attributed to an 
inventive source, as though the doctrine of invention could 
build columns, or construct the massive walls of Myccnie. 

It is clear that the historical canon, so far from being 
more rigidly interpreted, must be relaxed till it is placed 
upon a footing that shall harmonise with that state of 
societj' of which the historian is treating. To do otherwise 
would be to offer violence to the just feelings of our nature, 
Sind the practical tests of sound judgment. The existence 
of an ag(‘nt may rationally be credited, while the machinery 
Ijy wdiieli the agency is said to have been cffectc'd, 
may be purely poetical, or possibly inventive. In the^c 
ca^es of strange or fabidons record, it will be the duty of 
the pjitii'iit enquirer after truth, to allow' its full influence 
to tlu! jiow'cr of Time, w Inch should as reasonably be sup- 
posed to ha\c as much (dfect upon truth as upon the 
iiol)lest stiucturc reared ])y human hands. 

After notieing the opinion of Milton relative to fabulous 
records, ^Fr. (Irote remarks: presume that our great 

poet has proceeded upon mistaken view's with respect to 
the old Ib’itish fables, not less in that which he leaves out 
than in that which he retains. To omit the miraculous 
Jftid the fantastic (it is that which he means by ^the im- 
possible and the absurd^), is to suck the life-blood out of 
these once popular narratives, to divest them both of 
their genuine distinguishing mark, and of the charm by 
wliieli they acted on the feelings of believers. 

“ Still less ought we to consent to break up and dis- 
enchant, iii a similar mauiier, the myths of aucient 
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Greece ; partly because they possess tlic inytliical beauties 
and characteristics in far higher perfection, partly because 
they sank deeper into the mind of a Greek, and per- 
vaded both the public and private sentimbut of the 
country to a much greater degrc'c than the British fjibles 
in England. Two courses, aiul two only, arc open; 
either to pass over the myths altogether, which is the 
ill w Ineh modern historians treat the old Britisli fables, 
or else to give an account of tliem as myths ; to recognise 
and respect their spccilic nature, and to abstain from 
confounding them uith ordinary and certifiable historv. 
There are good reasons for pursuing this second method in 
reference to the (ireeian inyth.s; and alien so consillorcd, 
they constitute an important chapter in the history of the 
Grecian mind, and indeed, in that of the human race 
generally. Thi' historical faith of the Greeks, as well as 
that of other people, in rcfermice to early and unn'eorded 
times, is as much subjeethe and peculiar to themselves as 
their religions faith: among the Gri'cks, especially, the 
two arc confounded uith an intimacy nhich nothing less 
than great violence can disjoin. Gods, heroes, and men— 
religion and jmtriotism— matters divine, heroic and human 
— W'erc all noveii together by the Greeks into one indivi- 
sible web, in uhicb the tlin'ads of truth and reality, what- 
ever they might oriuinally have been, were neither intended 
to be, nor were actually distinguishable, (composed of 
such material", and animated liy tlie electric spark of 
genius, the mythical antiquities of Greece formed a whole 
at once trustworthy aud captivating to the faith and feel- 
ings of the people ; but neither trustworthy nor capti- 
vating, when we sever it from these subjective condi- 
tions, and expose its naked elements to the scrutiny of an 
objective criticism. Moreover, the separate portions of 
Grecian mythical foretime ought to be considered with 
reference to tliat aggregate of w liicli they form a part : to 
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detach the divine from the heroic legends^ or some one of 
the heroic legends from the remainder, as if there were an 
essential and generic difference between them, is to present 
the whole ifndcr an erroneous point of view. The myths 
of Troy and Thebes are no more to be handled objectively, 
with a view to detect an historical base, than those of 
Zeus in Krete, of Apollo and Artemft in Delos, of Hermes, 
or of Prometheus. To single out the siege of Troy from 
the other myths, as if it were entitled to pre-eminence as 
anascertained historical and chronological event, is aproceed- 
ing which destroys the true character and coherence of the 
mythical w'orld ; wt only transfer the story (as has been 
remarked in the preceding chapter,) from a class with 
which it is connected by every tic both of common origin 
and fraternal affinity, to another with wdiich it has no 
relationship, except such as violent and gratuitous criticism 
may cnforcc.^^ ‘ It will be seen from this passage that the 
rational mind is debarred the satisfaction of handling 
ohjcctivc'ly, with a view to detect an historical basis, iu the 
myths of Troy and Thebes, any more than in those, of 
Zeus in Crete, or of Apollo, or of Prometheus. 

Hut what if they should each be found historical — 
what if that which is denounced as ‘"British fables in 
EuglamV be Truth obscured? Would it be any satis- 
faction to the independent student of history, to be after- 
wards told tliat„ such and such canons having been laid 
down, although the light of truth might beam upon the 
page of Time, the perusal of that page was of no avail 
because theory liad dccided that it was of no avail? The 
Autochthons (the Athenian Grasshoppers), the Centaurs, 
the Lapitlioe, the Ozolie, have been seen to disappear 
before the light of a searching investigation; and the 
Cabeiri and Corybantes arc about to be placed iu a 
category equally historical. I cannot, therefore, having 

* Groto’s Hist. Greece, vol. i. p. 651. 
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obtained these positive results, consent to be led by a 
doctrine which totaUy strikes at the root of all progress. 
If this canon be just, it may be as justly applied to the 
performances of legerdemain. But what- is the result of 
that application ? Simply that the senses of the spectator 
may be deceived, but that the personality of the ingenious 
actor will not be at alf affected. Thus, though the positive 
performance of the miracle of Attus Naevius bo denied, 
his existence will be permitted. Yet here both the fable 
and the fact centre in the same person. On the relative 
defnitiou of the term “ historical value,” let us hear the 
opinion of the able translator of, and commentator upon, 
the Ba-ja Tarangini. 

“ I cannot refrain from repeating what T said elsewhere 
(Raja Tarangini, vol. ii., p. 372), 1. That according to.my 
firm persuasion, the epoch of the conimeiiccmcnt of the 
Kali Yiiga, u. c. 3102, is historical in tlic general sense I 
attach to the term; that is, after reducing to their lowest 
possible values, all the historical traditions and chrono- 
logical data of the Chinese, Hindoos, Per-sians, Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, and other nations ; and, after considering aud 
appreciating the monuments of art, the sciences, and the 
religious and iiolitical institutions, a knowledge of which 
has reached us, I cannot refuse credence to this lad, 
namely, that great states, highly advanced in civilisation, 
existed at least 3000 years before our era. It is beyoud 
that limit tliat I look for Rmna, the hero of the 
Ramayuna. 

“ In the history of this country (Cashmere) wo filid 
20 centuries n. c. there were religious troubles ; the 
religion of the Vedas is opposed to that of the Budhists.” 
This opinion of Captain Troycr is amply corroborated by 

■ Capt- Troyor, Paris, 1840, pub. “SocicM Asiatique." See 
Journal, 1841. 
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the sound judgment of the author to whom European 
history is so much indebted, not as the mere compiler of 
(irv facts already prepared to hand, but as the eloquent 
and just expounder of the most venerable societies of the 
world. I allude to Colonel Tod, to whose able work I am 
deeply indebted for valuable corroborative proof, and 
distinct illustration of the geographical facts already 
•adduced. He describes the great war of the Mahabharata, 
which I have already noticed as adding its contingent to 
the population of Hellas, as “ a conflict, which was evi- 
dently religious as well as political, for supremacy between 
the houses of Hastinapodt and Indraprcs^tha. Although 
the rival families were of one stock, it is evident that 
whatever were the tenets of the first, the latter had held- 
those of BiuVha till they acccjptcd the modified system of 
Jlcri, ^ who was Bud'ha.' \\ot\i houses were of the Lunar 
Race, and traced their origin to the first Boodha, who 
espoused Ella (Earth personified), daughter of the son 
of the Sun, or ' the sun-born Swam-Bhuva* (Lord of the 
Earth,) a Maim supposed to be the great post-diluvian 
patriarch ; so that Biulha has equal claims to antiquity 
witli iManu, son of Surya or the Sux. Fow Budha 
(Mercury) being the son of the moon, his descendants 
arc styled Chandra Vansa ; while the descendants 
of the solar line were styled ^ Surya Vansa, ^ children 
rf the Sun. And hence all those countries where the 
worship of Mithrr-s chiefly prevailed, arc called Syria, 
Assyria, and the inhabitants, Saurondians or Heliadie. 
Hence the city of Solomon Tad-mor, called Bill, the 
son's typo or power of production, was there worshipped 
‘when he* bowed to the .god of the Sidonians.' Such, 
therefore, is the earliest distinction of the two grand races, 
distinguished as those of Surya and Indu Badoha ; the sun 
worshippers became idolaters ; the votaries of Mercury or 
the Moon adored ‘The One' only, as do their descendants. 
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There appcjirs no doubt that the Solar Race first in- 
habited India Proper (well known in the llamayuna,) their 
capital being Aditya or Actya-sthan, — 'land of the Sun/ 
Aj’odhia or Oude. . . ThefirstBudlia parent of the Lunar 
Eace is stated to have come from a distant region. In all 
those countries where the worship of Budha prevailed, the 
Moon was held a male deity, and hence all the earlier 
tribes of Europe adored Woden, Boodha, or Mercury, 
and Ella or ErPha, their original parents. . . . Hence, 
too, their dread of eclipses when the monsters (Ilahoo and 
Ketoo, ascending and descending nodes) swallowed their 
first parent ; and hence the Scandinavians pursued the 
same system, as did the Scythians of old, and the Rajpoots 
still, of beating every noisy sort of instrument to frighten 
away the demons during an eclipse, and hence the mytho- 
logical resemblances of each.^^ The accuracy of these 
remarks will now be evident. These descendants of 
BiuVha are the Coiujbantes, whom classical writers repre- 
sent as nildly beating their cymbals, and whom I have 
shown to be the people of Giiok-band.* They are also 
the priests of CubeTjE, Cabul ^ they are said to have first 
dwelt upon !Mount Ida, a name which at once transports 
us not only to Asia Minor, but to that island of the 
Mediterranean which was colonised by these llaya tribes. 
That island, Cytmuts, w^as the settlement of the Kininiii 
population, and one of their chief towns was named Sa 
Lamis,“ (or the llioii Lamas,) in like manner as the island 
to the south of Attica. Ida is the of Bud'ua, and 
daughter of Tchshwaka. licnee the history of the Coat- 
BANTES, or people of Giiobband, is found in classical 
writers, more or less iuix(;d up with tlie histaiy of the 
Cabeihi, or people of the Kiietbkr. 

The Afghan name “ Guor-bandu” is itself a corruption 


1 Yidc Map. 


2 Su Lama, Api)cnd., Rule vi) 
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of GoOROO-BaNDHU, * “ THE KINSMAN OF THE GOOROO/’ * 

Hence, the Coroobantes were the Kinsmen of Buddha 
the Gooroo, whose wife was Ida, recorded in Mount Ida, 
and their pfeople the KnYBERi, subsequently Cyp^ri, the 
settlers in Cyprus. Buddha was eminently the Gooru, 
or the Great Teacher ; hence he was deified and his 
memory adored. B ami an too, (Bomibnses,) in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Ghor-band, as observed by Wilford, is 
considered by Bud'hist writers as the “source of all 
purity,^' while contiguous is the land of the Pheene 
Badam, or “The j^AYA BuDrfAs,^^ those who from this 
point colonised Phoenicia, which will be shortly seen as 
eminently Buddhistic. The Phoenician Astartc (AsnTOR#rir, 
the Astore of Cashmir) had usually the epithet Chabar. ’ 
It is thus that the historieal basis of one of the most cloudy 
mysteries of the land of Hellas is amply vindicated on 
the most rational grounds. After this, the Siege of Troy 
is not likely to oppose a very formidable obstruction to 
patient investigation. 

The remarks of Colonel !Mure, upon the relative value 
of special eras in Greece, as forming the just boundary 
between truth and fiction, are so convincing, that the^ are 
entitled to the ready assent of the unprejudiced. “ It 


^ »(///», a kiusniiui. Tlio UarKlliu is of three kinds; the kinsman of 

the jici-hoii iiimself, of his father <♦ hiM mother; as his father’s brother’s 
son, ami lii.s mother’s sister’s or brother’s sou , and the same reckoning 
upwards; as liis father’s fatlier’s sister’s son.” — Wii^soN’s Sans. Lex., 
“ JJ.lll(lliU.” 

^“Tlii? Ilraliminical Qoorn is a sxnritual parent, from whom the youth 
i'ucei\ea tlie initiatory Mantra or prayer, and who conducts the ceremonies 
necessary at various seasons of infancy and youth, ui> to the i)enod of 
iiiwstiture with the cliaracteristrc tlirca<l or string ; this pci'son may be 
the natural parent or tlic religious preceptor.” — ^Wii^on’s Sans. TjCX. 

^ Mistaken for the Arabic Kahar^ Great. Vide Gabar (Kliaiber), m 
rhccnioia; and Ashtorcth in Baslian. Khaiber-nayuj, CAPEU-NiEUM, is 
another derhative, impljiug the district of the Khaiber (Caper). 
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must indeed be apparent,” observes that judicious writer, 
to every intelligent reader who peruses Mr. Grote's 
elaborate commentary on Fyiics Clinton^s views, that 
there is a fjillacy ruiming through his argiiment; and 
that, as tested by the ultra-sccptical law of critical demon- 
8tr.atioii which he lays down, the admission of the Olympic 
register, as a genuine document, is, as complete 
pincipuj as what he calls Mr. Clinton's unsupported con- 
jecture, in favour of other Peloponnesian archives. The 
case of the former record, when divested of the arbitrary 
title to exclusive infallibility set up jpr it by Mr. Grote, 
reduces itself simply to this : that a certain Chronicle of 
EliS, professing to embody the quadrennial notation of 
the Olympic victors, from the year 776 n.c. downwards, 
but unknown to, or not valued by Herodotus, Thucydides, 
or anv otlicr earlier standard Greek historian, is first men- 
tioned, or cited as valid chronology by the Greeks, about 
the year 260 n.c., or upw^ards of 500 years after its 
own assumed era. It is certainly not easy to sec how, 
according to Mr. Grote's rule of judgment in such cases, 
this document could be worth more than the Spartan 
royal genealogies, which Charon and Herodotus knew, 
and quoted as an authority, and which Eratosthenes so 
highly appreciated.” * 

AVhen the reader understands that the Royal Spartan 
genealogies, to w’hich C^olonfl Mure alludes, arc the 
productions of the family Scnachics, bards of the identical 
class of men, and the identical people with whose customs 
and manners, from the most distant period. Colonel Tod 
Tvas so well acquainted, and which he has so ably described, 
the value of such documents, as compared with the bare 
catalogue of Olympic victories or defeats, cau be easily 
ascertained. Let it be remembered that this order of 
men had a particular jagbirc, or estate, set apart for their 

' Mure’a Hist, of Greek Lit., Append. J., 502. 
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maintenance; that their office was carefully to preserve 
the genealogy of tlic prince whom they served, and whose 
praises they sang— that not only in the middle ages, but 
from the thost distant period, it was necessary that the 
Hard should be enabled to compose and record the heroic 
achievements of the royal liousc from whose bounty he 
derived a rich subsistence ; — ^that this genealogied and 
heroic record was ever considered of the utmost importance 
by the race who colonised Hellas, and we shall be enabled 
to give its just weight to the observations of Colonel 
Mure. 

“ Chund, or Cliaiid,” writes Colonel Tod, " called also 
Tri-cala, from his supposed prophetic spirit,' flourished 
towards the close of the twelfth century of the Christian 
era. ITc may be called the poet-laureate of the Prithi-raj. 

“ Ills M’ork, consisting of sixty-nine books, comprising 
1(10,(100 stanzas, each book being devoted to a particular 
event in battle, is an immense chronicle' of the period, 
and is consequently highly valued by his countrymen, 
(and would be of vast use to tlie European autiquar}^) 
for its genealogical, liistorical, geographical, and mytho- 
logical details, as well as for its pictures of manners. 
Of the gallantry of Tri-cala the plains of Canougc 
afforded a conspicuous instance. Chund was not one of 
lliose who merely inspired v«alour, like Tiinothcus, by 
precept and song ; he was in his own person a yay and 
chevalier. He offers to us a perfect specimen of 
the hards of the times ; gallant, bold, and poet, in 
Search of adventures, be accompanied his heroic master in 
at least half the perilous enterprises in which he was 
engaged. Whetlicr to interpret the decrees of fate fronj 
the Jliyht of birds, the chattering of a jay, or the hooting 

' The l)aril.s of India, as well of the west, were suppo&oil to possess 

the gift of i)rebcicuee. * Tod, Asiat. Joum., vol. iii., 1840. 
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of an owl ; — to detect the abode of beauty, or to praise 
it; to inspire contempt of (ieath, by recounting the 
glories of the past, or by personal example, Chund 
was equally prepared, as well as to enliven ‘the enjoy, 
ments of the ‘festive cup.'” .... Again: "The 
north-west of India was divided, from very ancient 
times, into many small sovereignties of warlike princes, 
each of whose donfains was parcelled out into feudal 
possessions, in wliich every vassal proprietor kept up a* 
court, the miniature representation of his sovereign's, 
the chief ornament of each of which was the bard. It 
consequently became a primary object with every chief to 
possess a bard of talent, which was a distinction or jewel 
in his coronet ; and the praise of a bard often conferred a 
name, while there was a barrenness in deeds. . . . Thus 
the Bards of Rajasthan were a numerous and distinct 
class of society, giving a tone and influence to the wl^ole 
frame, political, religious, and social.” . . ^ And again 
“ AVith that supercilious contempt which many of our 
countrymen evince, consequent upon the confidence 
derived from the academical discipline of Europe, they 
will deem the mere mention of previous studies to form a 
Rajpoot bard's mind, a burlesque. Nothing can be more 
groundless. In the first place, the future bard must 
devote himself to the cultivation of a difiicult chissical 
language— the Sanscrit. In this rich tongue is combined 
all his literature. In this he must study the laws, the 
religion, a^jd the manners of past ages, not in a few 
octavos, but throughout many folios. He must commence 
with the voluminous epics, the Ramayuna and the 
^lahabharata, whose authors, Valmikc and Vyasa, are the 
Hesiod and Homer of India. . . . But these works are 
not accessible to the Bardi till after a long course of 
grammatical study, comprehending the complicated rules 
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of prosody^ and the my^tciil^s of liis own art; the 
formation of every species of stanza^ from the short 
couplet (Doha), to the lengthened serpentine (Bhojunga), 
possessed of such extensive acquirements, we cannot be 
surprised at the popular influence which the bard exercises 
over these martial races, who dread his satirical censures 
far more than the anathemas of the Brahmin.” ‘ 

This history of the bard Chund," or Tri-cala,® that is, 
^'lle of the three^times,” cannot fail to strike every 
classical scholar with the recollection of the Cal-chas of 
IloMiiKos, properly Amkhos, for that is a Rajpoot name, 
not having the slightest connection with “llomcros,” 
“Blind.” In fact, the Cal-chas of AmiPros is the Cal- 
cAs,'' “ Skilled in the Times,” of the Rajpoot Dolo-pes, 
and the Aw antis of Ougein, who fought on the plains 
of T^roja, T Rajya,‘ i. gp. "The Buddha kingdom.” 
And is this Bud’iia kingdom a fable? It is just as much 
a fal)lc, hnd no more, than the existence of Odrys, or 
Himalaya, in Greece ; the existence of the Dolopes, or 
CiiiEPs of the Himalayan Dola, in Greece; the exist- 
riicc of tlic SpkhciiTus, or Ganges, in Greece; and in 
vory truth, as I have shown, the existence of INDIA IN 
GREECE. • 

Professor Wilson observes: — "The origin and develop- 
ment of the doctrine, traditions, and institutions (de- 
scribed in the Puraiis now extant) were not the work of 
|a day; and tlie testimony that established their exist- 
ence three centuries before Christianity carries us back 
to a much more remote antiquity, — to an antiquity that 

* A.siat. Joiirn.. vol. xsxiii., 1840. 

2 dm ml, a Persian oquivalent for Cala, "tiiiu?” 

® Tri, three, and Kal<t, time. 

* * Qda, time, an<l cos, one who is dexterous or clover. 

* Ta, a Bud'ha ; Rujua, a sovereiguty. Ai'peiul., Rule i.) 
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is probably not surpassed ^jy any of the prevailing hctioni| 
institution Sj or beliefs of the ancient world/ What says 
Colonel Tod on the history which lies buried' Jjeneath the 
vast weight of superincumbent Time? — 

“ If it be destined that any portion of the veil which 
covers these ancient mysteries, connecting those of the 
Ganges with the Nile, shall be removed, it will be from 
the interpretation of the expedition of Rama, hitherto 
deemed almost as allegorical as that W the Arg'hanafh, 

. . If Alexander, from the mouths of the Indus, 
ventured to navigate these seas with his frail fleet of 
barks, constructed in the Punjab, what miglit wc not 
expect from the resources of the king of Cusliala, the 
descendant of Sagara, emphatically called the sea~Mng^ 
whose ' GO, 000 sous' were so many mariners?"' 

What says the clcar-siglj/^cd and learned Sir W. 
Jones, many of whose theories, in common with those of 
Wilford, Tod, and others who have had the eburage to 
step out of the beaten path of knowledge, have been con- 
demned as rash and chimerical ! Do they, or do they 
not, accord with that distinct notice I have given 
of the most venerable scries of emigrations and colo- 
nisations of the human raccf The conclusions of 
that Elegant scholar, not less than those of the profound 
Colebrookc, will, as the reader accompanies me through 
the course of this demonstration, rivet indissolubly the 
chain of evidence of which each land has been the faithtult 
chronicler : — 

“ Rama (the Indian Bacchus) is represented as a de- 
• sccndaiit from Siirya, or the Sun, as the husband of Sita, 
and the son of a princess named Causelya. It is very 
remarkable that the Peruvians, whose Incas boasted of 


* Vans Kennedy, Asiat. Journ., 184J. 

• Col. Tod’s Bajabt’li, vol. p. 002. 
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the same descent, styled their greatest festival Rama- 
SiTVAj whence we may suppose that South America 
was peopled by the same race who imported into the 
farthest parts of Asia the rites and fabulous history of 
Rama.” ' 

Again : "All these indubitaWe facts may induce no ill- 
grounded opinion, that j^jlthiopia and Hindustan were 
possessed or colonised by the same extraordinary race ; in 
confirmatibn of which it may be added, that the moun- 
taineers of Bengal and Behar (Pelasa) can hardly be distin- 
guished in some of their features, particularly their lips 
and noses, from the modern Abyssinian, whom the Arabs 
call the children of Cush.” Sir W. Jones concludes his 
observations by this singular but compreheusive remark : 
‘*Of the cursory observations on the Hindus, which it 
would require volumes to expand and illustrate, this is the 
result : that they had an immemorial affinity with the old 
Persians, Ethiopians, and Egyptians, the Piiusnicians, 
Greeks, and Tuscans, tlie Scythians or Goths, and 
Celts, the Chinese, Japans, and Pehuviaxs.” * 

Now, there is no one, who peruses with unbiassed mind 
the whole of this, — one of the first papers of Sir AV. Jones, — 
but must confess, that in conjunction with the overpowering 
proofs I have already advanced of the actual sources and 
direction of a vast and most primitive emigration, this 
subjeet docs not demand the ordinary proof of what is 
called chronological history. The language of a mighty 
people is its greatest history, and for the just development 
of this history, I have applied the most rigid tests, 
idlowiiig, with the most jealous care, no theory — no mere 
similarity of sound, to lead me astray from that uniform 
process of investigation by which these results have been 

* Sir W. Jones, As. Rea., voL i. p. 420, 

^ As. Ites., vol. i. p. 420. 
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obtsdncd. That process will be found to bo based on no 
narrow nor imaginary foundation, but verified by results 
as uniform as they are copious. The ancient world is a 
physiological Grwmnar of Fad, by the study df which the 
great chart of the wanderings of the patriarchs of our race 
w'ill vet be read with trufh. 
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UBSIOD’S niSTOllY OF GEEECE. 

“KONOX OM PAX.” 

It must not be forgotten that, in contemplating the 
geographical facts, recorded so distinctly and undeniably 
upon the very mountains and rivers of Hellas, we have 
been equally contemplating her history, as connected with 
those people who gave names to these rivers and moun- 
tains.' If, therefore, there ie found in any of her early 
writers, records entirely discordant with such a state of 
soeietj', it is evident that those writings must he either 
fabrications, grounded entirely upon pure inventions, or 
that they must he the perverted relics of an ancient history, 
wliieh, the writers having lost the original language of the 
fiwt settlers, were unable to comprehend. The travesty 
ol language which runs through the tvholc circle of early 
Greek literature, has been ’amply elucidated in the geo- 
graphical course which forms the substratum of this 
history. If, therefore, the Cyclopes, the Autochthons, the 
Athenian Grasshoppers, Cheiron, and many others have 
been found gross perversions of plain mattcr-of-fact, these 
names, and others which occur in the writings of Hesiod, 
and the Logographers, will justly come under the same 
catcgoiy of corrupt orthography, and of corrupt history 
Mod upon that orthography ; the representative to 
tiesiod of words apparently. Greek, but in reality Sanscrit, 


Vide Pusitulatus, p, 22. 
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Thibetan, or the Pehlavi dialects. The outline, however of 
history, given by such writers, may be perfectly authentic 
while the features of individuals, princes, or people 
represented may be exceedingly distorteJ. Hesiod’s 
“ History of Greece,” generally conceived to be a Theogony, 
or an account of the Generation of the Gods, is of this 
nature. It may, however, not incorrectly, be compared to 
the celebrated Long Walls of Pericles, which tell not only 
their own history, but that of preceding years, and of an 
ancient people. Here we find a frieze, there an entablature ■ 
here is to be seen a sepulchral inscription, there tlie 
massive ornaments of a temple. Each disjointed piece 
worked into this wall tells, to a certain extent, its own 
tale : its relative age, the character of the people who 
wrought it, and many of the inscriptions still remaining 
may be read by the attentive apd patient student of history. 
These observations, based upon a distinct view of the 
, primitive population of Hclhis, will prepare the mind for a 
description of Hellenic society, in perfect harmony with 
the members of that society. Tlie grcjit aggregate of the 
colonists of Greece has already been shown to consist of 
these two great bodies, — the Solar and the Lunar races ; 
each following the peculiar tenets of that faith to which 
the heads of their respective races gave so strong a bias, 
viz., eitlier the Solar or the Buddhistic forms of worship. 
The former was more ancient in its establishment, but the 
latter more durable. The Laniaic nations, springing up 
apparently upon the frontiers of the kingdoms of Caslimir 
and Thibet, have by the population, already shown ’iu 
Thessaly, been proved to liavc existed in the latter 
countries in high antiquity, and the record of the life of 
Zeus, as drawn by Hesiod, is but a garbled statement 
of plain facts, in perfect liarmony with the existing state of 
Lamaism in Tartary. Whatever variations may have been 
introduced into this account by Hesiod, of a cosmogonic 
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nature, they all repose upon a false foundation, which I 
shall not unfrequently remove, to exhibit the ancient 
basis upon which his new temple was built. The presence 
of the people of the Himalayas, the population of Mons 
Adrius and Othrys,* have been already shown; the 
immigration of the people of Balti and Skardo, and the 
adjoining provinces, has been distinctly seen ; and now it 
will be necessary to contemplate the country of the " Great 
Lamas,” '' Dal-l'm atia,” ’ lying contiguous to these 
denizens of the Adrius and Himalaya Mountains. The 
Lamaic system was, at the earliest periods of Greece, 
undoubtedly administered with great vigour. Its contests, 
however, for supremacy, were many, and vigorously con- 
ducted; and but for that Tartar population, which in 
common witli the people of Lebanon, or the tribes of 
Lch, found so powerful an clement in the colonisation of 
primeval Phoenician J'^gypt, it would have been impossible 
to insure its dominant influence over nearly the whole of 
Hollas. This system of religion will be found, as this 
history progresses, to have been so far modified, and so 
far compromised, as to be compelled to take its place in 
the asyla of the mysteries of Greece, in lieu of the open, 
jind as it were state-position, it once occupied. 

That Lamaic sovereignty, which was once wielded with 
the vigour of tlie triple crown in its most palmy days, had 
lost its imperial, and still more its despotic character ; and 
an oligarchy of the Hellenic Buddhistic priesthood, had 
taken tlie place of the absolutism of one. That pricst- 
luJod, too, was distributed over Greece, as a body in- 
fluential not from its numbers, nor its special caste — for 
llrahminical caste never became established in Hellas — 
but from the ingenuity of its operations, acting by that 
principle of ancestral adoration wdiich has ever distin- 


* Dalf’ Lamas, or Gr»*at Lamas. 
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gnislied genuine Bud’hism, from Athens to China. It was 
thus that some of the best of the human affections were 
enlisted in the cause of a mild, though ingeniously politic, 
priesthood. Their faith, and the faith of those Athenians 
who were initiated at Eleusinian Mysteries, will in the 
sequel be shown to be identical with that of Pythagoras, 
of whom I propose giving some notices that will be of 
vital interest, as being corroborated by that admirable 
scholar and profound student, tlie late Mr. Colebrooke. 

The Lamaic System, originating as I have before 
noticed, on the high tract of land in the vicinity of the 
Himalayan frontier of Thibet, had taken up a strong 
position to the north of Thessaly, on the Adrian or 
Himalayan Mountain, in whose neighbourhood the Dalb 
Lamas have been distinctly shown. From this point it 
descended into northern Grc9ce, where a powerful body 
has been pointed out as the La mienses or Lama Tribes. 
The main point, however, whence this gigantic system of 
ancient Hellas was administered, was from that lofty 
mountain which was called O-Lum-'pos by the Greeks, 
but “Ool-Lam-'pos,” or “the High Lama Chiefs,” by 
the settlers. Its chief town of fortress, as it has been 
considered, was Puthuim, i. r . Bunn yum or Budiiatov, 
contiguous to which, on the west, was the town of 
Sa-L’mon, that is, Su-L’mon,' “The High Lama-town.” 
Immediately to the east lay the S racks, called by the 
Greeks Tn races,* a sect of Bud'hists so ancient and so 
extensive as to give a name to a vast tract of country in 
which they had settled. The doctrines of the Sracas, as 
well as of the Jainas, of which they to this day compose a 
component part, will be duly noticed. 

* SUf well, or high casto; plural of Zffwia, ** Tho Great Lamas." 

The "a” in Lama, lost, Appendix, ItiileH i. and vi.) Another settle- 
ment is at Sa-Lamis, Soo-Lamab. {See Appendix, Jlulo vi.) 

> See Appendix, Kule xxiii 
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Tlie country in which these Jainas or Sracas dwelt, was 
called ‘^Biharfa," Pieria, "the Land of Biharas or 
Jaina Monasteries, a very little to the south of whi(|j^ 
was the Castle of the I/hopatos, Lapitiia, or Bhutias, 
religionists of the Buddhist or Jaina faith. The great 
head of this vast system of hierarchic domination, which 
in these ancient days extended over the known world 
with an uniformity and vigour unparalleled but by the 
same system of Bud’histic Borne during the middle ages, 
was termed " Jeenos ” by the Greeks, written "Zeenos,” 
an appellation given to the Bud'ha Pontiffs of antiquity as 
well in Phoenicia as in Greece.* The Greek term " Zeus” 
has been generally considered to be a form of Deva, Dcus, 
iind Thcos. This, however, is not the case. It is simply 
the form " Jeyus,” " The Victorious Zeus,” inflected by 
the Greeks as Zeus, Zenos (Jeyiis, Jeenos).* 

The " Jino is the generic name of the personage 
peculiar to the Jaina sect, who is ranked by them as 
superior to th(5 gods of other sects,* and is the special 
term always employed in the most authentic Buddhist 
writings to express the ruling saintly Pontiff of his day.' 
Such was the J.knos (Zeexos) or Jaina Pontiff, "the 
King of Gods and "Men,” that is, of the Devas (Priests) 
ami people in Greece, long before the Homeric days. In 

' Z'(utv.hn, xix. 33; Jud^rri, iv. 2 ; Micali, i. 11. « Adopted into the 
Hebiow cxpicssinii of tl>o ‘Jaina.s / like the ‘SrakcH’ (TlnakeR), of the 
<irccka. Ho.sjdiiua olisorvea that the clncfH of ancient (Jreece were styled 
anil Pauhauia>< remarks that eerkim aneiciit statues near Mount 
CrOTinis were called ‘ Zaiies.’ ” — Paitg. i. v., p. 430, 

® The ileriv.itne or Keiativo ease— as ZecnoH (Jeenos)— at once sliows its 
‘ounv. Zeus, Dios, exhibits the source, aa Deva, Decs, Tlicos,— Zeus, 
Bathos, exhihitiiiK the JPHs, Jeenos, or Jama, DufVhht Pontiffs ; and Zeus 
(Dey.i), the Brahminical sway in Dreece. This naino of the supreiae 
Pontiff of the BiKHiists is now niort' gcneiMlly written Jino, and in niieient 
‘la.vs pronounced Jinos. Tlio Greeks not having the sound of the letter 
‘ J ’ m their language, substituted the letter 

Wilsons Saus. Lex. — Jino. * Sec the Mahawanso, prmiui. 
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the Bihaetan (Pierian) Heights, formerly the site of 
numerous Biliaras, or Jaina monasteries, which are very 

f nerally built on such commanding eminences, dwelt 
e " Great Sages ” called Mow'see,' the Mousee of 
the Greeks, and Musa of the Homans, a name highly 
expressive of the " Sage with subdued passions.” These 
were the Pierian muses, the Jaina poets, and the monastic 
chanters in the Biharas or Buddhist monasteries sur- 
rounding the chief residence of “Oo’Lampos” or the 
Higli Larna Chief, whose supreme Pontiff was JkyIjs or 
Zeus, and two of whose chief towns were Puthium, 
Budua's town, and Sa L'mon, or the High Lamas, whom 
I have lately pointed out in great force to the north as 
the Da^L\ma-ti, Dale Lamas, or Granu Lamas, in the 
neighbourhood of the sources of this Bud'hist emigration, 
namely, the Himalayans, Adi^tans, and Skahdos Mons; 
the people of Skardo being again distinctly visible 
on the river As^cordus, that is, Isk audits, another form 
of the same word. The settlers of Iskardus arc contiguous 
both to the Bhootias, or Botti/Ei, and the Btiiarian 
(Pierian) mountains. A section of these SuacXs, 
Thraces, had settled in Bckotia, a circumstance which, 
together with other religious influences, tended to give 
that meditative tone to the writings of the learned of that 
province which is so distinctly to be perceived in the 
Avritings of Pindar and of Hesiod. The observations of the 
learned Bishop Thirlwall,* relative to these Thracians of 
Boeotia and their connection with the Picrians, arc marked 

* MW, M’liausee, or M’liuooRee ; forincfl by tlio OreckB inio Moupai, 
from Maha, and vusce, or misery a with subdued posbions. The 
rtound of the lotter “h” and its sliort vowel “A” or “fi,” was entirely 
loht. (iSer Appendix, Rules i. and xxiv.) Tlio (Irecks being accubtomeJ to 
pronounce and write AfrtA/, ”gi'eat,” as Mai. The long *‘a" is sounded 
as “fi" in 'Miiw;” and the "a” hlemhng with “y” in "vusec” becomes 
“ oo/’ {See Appendix, Rule xvi.) As M'hdooitee, identical with Mowsee or 
Mousee {Kovini). * Hibt. Greece, vol. L p. 60 . 
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with much distinctness, and are so applicable to the 
religious tendencies of their primitive Sracaa, that I shall 
introduce them in this place/ 

These "Boeotian Thracians were undoubtedly distin- 
guished, not only by their name, but by a very peculiar 
character from the other Pclasgian tribes ; and their rela- 
tion to the Greeks appears to have been very similar to 
that of those Pclasgians who were most properly so called. 
Whether they were also in ‘any degree related to the 
people who are known to us by the name of Thracians in 
later ages, is a question the more difficult, as the popula- 
tion of Thrace underwent great changes during the period 
when that of Greece was shifting, and even after the 
latter had finally settled ; and it is not clear cither how 
far the tribes which arc said to have emigrated from 
Thrace into Asia Minor, anjl to have established themselves 
there under various names — as Mysians, Bithynians, 
Marian dyians— were allied to the subsequent possessors of 

their European scats, or these among one another. 

Strabo observes, that the worship of the Muses on Mount 
Ih'licon, and tlic cave there dedicated to the Lcibcthrian 
Nymphs, proved that this region Inid been occupied by 
Thracians, and that these Thracians were Pierians ; the 
])Cople Avho consecrated the land of Picria at the northern 
foot of Olympus, and Lcibethrum and Pimplcia, to the 
same powers.' But it docs not appear wliy the Pierians 
are called Thracians; for Homer describes Thrace as 
hcgimiing far from Pieria ; so that Here when she descends 
from the Thessalian Olympus, to seek Lemnos, lights 
upon Picria, and Emathia, before she bounds towards the 
snowy mountains of the Thracians. 

“ The Pierians may have been the genuine Thracians, 
from whom the name was extended to the foreign tribes 


* Thirl, Gr., vol i,p.50. 
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that surrounded them ; * or, if they emigrated from the 
north to the land at the foot of Olympus, they may have 
brought with them a name derived from the ^seats they 
had left. Though the Boeotian Thracians belong to a 
mythical period, and none of the legends relating to them 
can claim to be considered as historical traditions, still 
their existence, and their affinity with the northern 
Pierians, are well attested ; and the same evidence that 
proves these points, justifies us in attributing several 
important consequences to their presence in Greece. The 
worship of the Muses, which is uniformly acknowledged 
to have been peculiar to them, though it arose out of the 
same view of nature which is expressed in many popular 
creeds, appears to have afforded a groundwork for the 
earliest stage of intellectual culture among the Greeks. 
The belief that the invisible deities, who dwelt in the 
depths of caves and fountains, loved music and song, and 
would dispense the inspiration by which the liunian voice 
was modulated to tuneful numbers, implies a disposition 
to poetry, and some experience in its effects. This 
connexion between a popular form of religion, and the first 
strivings of political genius, does not indeed warrant any 
conclusion as to the character they assumed, or afford a 
ground for supposing that the earliest poetry of Greece 
was distinguished from that of a later period, by being 
exclusively dedicated to religious subjects. But it is 
probable enough, that the Greek oracles owed their origin 
to this source, even if that of Delphi was not founded by 
the Pierian Thracians, — the tribe which seems to have 
combined the various elements of the Greek mythology, 

* Tins case avouUI be analogous to that of the Ktolians, a gtimiiuc 
Hellenic rai'C, which in coiii>ic of time imparti'cl name, together with a 
certain ilegrce of civilisation, to a mimber of tribes which were veiy lemote 
from it in their origin. 
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and to have moulded them nearly into the form they 
present in the Homeric poems .” ' 

The religious tendencies engendered in the population 
of Hellas, Srfikes (Thrakes), is certain ; and notwithstand- 
ing the more popular and open system introduced by 
Homer, long maintained its sway in the mysteries of 
Greece. As the reader will find a distinct notice of the 
Sraca or Jaina system at the close of this work, I shall 
not farther enlarge upon it in this place. 

The introduction of the Lamaic worship into north- 
eastern Hellas, is distinctly preserved by Hesiod, though 
possibly nothing was farther from his idea, when he penned 
that singular poem called the " Thcogony.” The ancient 
rstublishmoiit of the solar tribes in Greece, and their 
corresponding forms of worship have already been noticed. 
The introduction of the Larjiaic or Lunar race into Greece, 
was the signal for a renewal of that fierce conflict which 
had from the most distant period dyed deep in slaughter 
nearly all the nations of Asia. The dynastic establishment 
of the Solar race, represented by Hesiod as having been of 
far superior antiquity to that of the Jainas (Zeeiios) is with 
the usual perverseness of the Greek form, written down as the 
Deva, or god Kronos, that is, Karnos, whoso clans as Sun 
worshippers, and Suiya-tanayas ( Eurjdanes), '' Children 
of the Sun,” or the tribes of Carna, have already been 


' Muller (Prolegomoua, z. c.w. M., p. 219.) thinks that this may he 
infc)To<l from tlje single hiet, that the Pkrian OlympiiH, wliich is the seat 
ot tlio gods, gives tlio Muses their oi)ithet in Homer anti Hesiod. The 
reader should, ho\ve\or, compare the two leading passages on the subject. 
I'aus, ix. 29, 3 ; Strabo, ix. p. 410 : tm which Muller commented in his 
Oi'chmenuvg, j). 381, foil. An Knglish translation of Muller’s very valuable 
PriHeynmcna hits just appeared under the title MvUerg Scientific Alytliologj/f 
tnmhtcd by J.Luk'h; in wliich the passage above referred to will be 
foiuid (p. 1,09). There is an Appendix containing a translation of an 
Essay of Muller's on Orion, fix)m the Jlhcinieches Afuseum, and of a small 
piece, Eie Ifyperlomsch-Roemische Studien, fucr Arehaiologie. 
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contemplated in the province of a'CABNANiA. This clan 
is the " Cronos ” of Hesiod. Not only is Carnos, meta- 
morphosed into Cronos, hut the distinguishing epithet of 
the Deified Indian chief, undergoes the same change. 

Kama was the sovereign of Angadesa,that is, the district 
of Bhagalpoor, and part of Bengal. lie was the cider 
brother to the Pandu princes, and the son of Surya, or the 
Sun. Hence, is at once seen a source of rivalry and war- 
fare between the Pandians of the Lunar or Buddhistic 
race, aud the Surya Vansa. A portion of Carnos clan has 
been already noticed as emigrating from that part of the 
frontiers of Cashmir, Avhich to this day is indelibly stamped 
with the name of Carua. 

But not only does the name of the Clan Carnas, become 
Cronos, chief of that clan, in lieu of the Carnos Ang- 
KULo-MiTRr:s,' that is, ^'Carnps, the Sun-chiev or the 
Anga Tribe,” becomes Cronos Ang-kulo-meetes, or the 
Inscrutable Saturn !— -the GocdLOpr.s, (Gocla Chiefs,) 
change to onc-cyed monsters, and the Sirens, or people 
of SIrin, Balarama, the half-brother of Krishna, become 
the Sirens of enchanting voice I Amid tliis disguise and 
singular perversion of names, the simple history of the 
establishment of the Jaina sect by the Jino Pontiff of 
Thessaly, and the overthrow of the Solar tribes, is dis- 
tinctly to be seen. The Lama had grown up distingui^shed 
for political powers of a high order ; and by combining in 
one great confederacy against the Surya Vansa the tribes 
of northern Greece, lie had strong grounds for anti- 
cipating that victory which afterwards crowned his arras. 
He more particularly succeeded in gaining over to his side 
the Chiefs of the Jumna, the (Cyclopes,) “ and Ekatan- 
KAiRf:s,^ Hecatonciieires, or the sect of the "Medi- 

* Anga-kula : Anga, tribe ; Mifm, the suii ; C8, a chief. 

Sec page 40. ^ 

* Ekaton, having the mind fixed «n one {tk) object; Kairaj people of 
Ca«hmir. 
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tatives op Cashmir,” seen in Greece as Ekatom-pedon, 
(Ekatan Budaan), or Unitarian Buddhas. For ten 
years did this religious war rage in Thessaly ; the Jaina 
Pontiff taking post on the mountain of the High L ama- 
Chi EPS, (Ol^ampos,) and the people of the Earna-des, or 
Land op the Kern as, occupying the strong ground of 
the Hellenic Himalayan, or Otuhys. At length the 
Keroonas, * or (Keraunos), the Jainas of the great 
pontiff led on by the Gokla Chiefs and the Buddhas of 
Cashmir* prevailed against the Tithyans, '* (Titans,) 
or Heretics. The tribes of the Sun were driven 
down to the Tartaras, that is, the people of Tartary, 
situated in the south-western extremity of the II y a 
Chiefs Land, or IIipaTrus. The Hya-putos, or Sons 
OF THE Hyas, (Ia-petos,) the clans of Karxos, (Cronos,) 
and the remaining Heretics were imprisoned in this con- 
tracted point of land ; Po-saiduan, the Chief of Saidan 
being placed to keep guard over them, in company with 
the Ecatan-kaires, or Cashmirian Buddhists. The 
DiiuoPEs, or Chiefs of the Bras, on the east, and the 
El(i:atts, Eleuthes, or Klltiis, on the west, (both 
people of Tartarus, or Tartary,) with the Kiialkas, 
another great IVrtarian tribe, placed to watch over them, 
sufficiently show the locality to which these chiefs were 
diiven. This last tribe is ‘^Chalkos,” the wall of 
BRASS of Hesiod ! 

A branch of the same great tribe was early in these 
Lamaic days settled to the north-west of Olympus, where 
their chief city appears as Ciialkis (Kiialkas), and their 
couiiliy as Chalk-idikc (Chalk- adhicar) in the kingdom of 
the Kiialkas. Another branch of their trilic is seen in 
tlie map of Greece, on the western slopes of Mount G]ta, 

^ Klkoonos, Jainas, or RiuVhirits. Kkkaunos, Tiiundkr. 

‘ (iiiklnpijs (Cyclopu.',). Eksitiiikaires. 

* Titlnjun, plural of Tiihya, an heretic. ^ xa\K6s. 
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as CoRAEs, the Coraen of the present day. They are the 
ftflTWft tribe noticed by MM. Hue and Gabet in their 
late travels to Mongolia. ''From the depths of this 
sanctuary” (the temple of the Great Lama)- writes M. 
Gabet, “ whose gilding and lively colours glitter on all 
sides, the Lama-King receives the perpetual homage of 
this crowd of worshippers incessantly prostrated before 
him. In this country he is called ' The Saint,^ by way of 
eminence, and .there is not a single Khalka Tartar who 
does not consider himself honoured by styling ' himself his 
disciple/ When one meets with an inhabitant of Great 
CouRAEN, if he is asked whence he comes, ' Koure Bokte^ 
Ain Chahi^* proudly replies he, ' I am a disciple of the 
holy Couraen.^ ” Here then, in Greece, in the most 
ancient times, are the same tribes of the Eluths (Helots), 
Coraen, and Kiialkas. 

Ill the great confliet just *^notiecd, the Jaina Pontiff 
had gained over to his eause one of the great Solar Tribes, 
who have been already contemplated in Thessaly, namely, 
thcCATTis. These are the Cottys of Hesiod, whieh tribe, 
as well as the Gooklopes, Cuclopes, fought in the ranks 
of the Keracnos, those " thunderbolts” of war. The last 
foe whieh fell beneath the power of the Lamaic system, in 
Northern Greece, was the heretical party of Thibet, or 
Tou-phoo j the Tu-piio of Hesiod. This body, also, was 
driven down to Tartarus by the Cehalnos, or Jainas, of 
the Pontiff Jeyls. A new order of things succeeded tLe 
tumult of this gigantic conflict. The supreme Latna 
administered the grand directing power over all the 
provinces of Northern Greece, as well as the control of 
Hai-Tiieros,‘ the “ Priests of the Hayas.” Po-Saidon, 
the " CiiiEP OP Saidox,” (which territory will be distinctly 
seen in the map of Afghanistan), took the direction of 


* Ilai - Thcros , Ilaya Pricbt'? ; A-i thlroaf tLo ether. 
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mercantile affairs, and of the maritime force of the 
country, in which latter capacity he greatly distinguished 
himself in the Lamaic war by the pursuit of the heretical 
sqiuuh’on of the Sun tribes, and the destruction of their 
admiral, the “ Pala-pot-es^^ (Polu-bot-es *), “ Lord of 
the Sea Kings.” 

The succession of the Lamaic rulers in Greece appears, 
judging by the accounts left us by Hesiod, to have been 
settled by the pure decision of the ruling Pontiff^ in lieu 
of the method at present adopted in Tartary, where, on 
the death of the Grand Lama, he is supposed to be incar- 
nated at his sovereign will and pleasure in any child 
throughout those vast regions. “ There is one new per- 
sonage begotten by Zeus (Joy us), who stands pre- 
cmiiiciitly marked in the Orphic Theogony, and whose 
adventures constitute one pf its peculiar features. Za- 
grens* (Chakr^as) ' the horned child/ is the son of Zeus by 
his own daughter, Persephone (Par'soo-pani).“ He is 
the favourite of his father ; a child of magnificent promise, 
and predestined to grow up to succeed to supreme do- 
niiniou.” He is also to Iirnc the so\creigii control of the 
K\koonas (Keraunas) or Jatnas. ‘'The Horned Child,” 
tlius described as the successor of the Lamaic sovereignty, 
was clothed in the Tartarian head-dress, the hc^ns being 
the usual distinctive mark of the sovereigns of Thibet, 
lie was, in fact, the same Tartyrian Jupiter Hammon 

' i. fi. 2. (Pol3])«.tcs) Pala, a protector; Pot (pronounced 

a lidiit, and a chict’ or king. 

- “Zauulus, a coiiupticu of C11AKUA.S. The (Jrecks m.t having the soun.l 
of ‘eh’ (ii- ‘j’ in then- language, AMote tho-o l#y 'z.' Hfiico .Tertis and 
Clmkras, becinie Zciw aud Zagivun. Clmkras bhould be properly Chakra- 
rifrli, u so\ci eigu of the world, the ruler of a Chakra, or eountry described 
as exteinling from sea to sea."— W jisoNs ikinst. Lex., s.v. Jlenco tho 
Oipliic (lestinati«)ii of mqmmc domnion for Zagrtus (Cluikias). 

J (^rote, vol. i. p. 20. Parasoo jMni, a name of Hurg.i, called also Com 
(Sana. Gowee). 
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-whose Lamaic worship accompanied the emigrants of 
Tartary to Egypt. This intended successor to the Pon. 
tificatc of Tartary, appears to have been murdered by the 
Ttthyas (Titans), or Hebbtics. With the' usual Bud’, 
histic belief, however, of transmigration, the young Lama 
is described as being bom again from the consort of the 
Jaina Pontift; the Soo-Lamee (Se-mbi-e), or Gbeat 
L \M V Qceen. Other accounts represent this new incar- 
nation, who had the name of « Dio-Nansos,” as being bom 
upon the holy mountain of " Meroo,” a history converted 
by the Greeks to the “ Meros,” or “thigh" of Zeus ! 

The Eleus-ine, properly Eleutii-ini, or Electh- 
cuiKi's, a part of the same Tartar race who have already 
been surveyed as accompanying the Cocauns or Caucones 
to Greece, were the chief instruments by which the propa- 
.ration of ’the Lamaic doctrii/cs were spread in the Attic 
territory. The usual ingenuity, however, of their hierarchy, 
did not desert them iu this missionary enterprise; the 
same skilful means seem to have been adopted, whicli, 
centuries after this event, crowned with success the 
ambitions designs of Pcisistratus. A female of surpassing 
beaiitv, attired in that garb which early superstition attn- 
buted to the inhabit.mts of heaven, suddenly made kr 
appearance in the neighbourhood of Athens. Her s.uicd 
character was at once recognised, and the whole of her 
after conduct was of such a nature, as to coiifina hci 

claim to divine origin. . 

Tills effect, even at the distance of eyries, sec 
to have been produced upon the mind of the poet, w k 
has thus caught some slight glow of that enthi« 
which was at once poetical and re igious. 
her to speak thus, “ I am the venerated ^metei, 1 ^ H 
and help of gods and men. But ^ fount 

people erect my temple and my altars ab 
CaUiehorus; I myself will order the method of the 
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sacrifice, and the means of propitiating my favour.^' The 
Supposed heavenly being now ended, and revealed hersel 

iu all her majestic grandeur. 

# 

" Cli.mged form aiwl stiiturc now, 

Age vanifcilie<l from Lor brow, 

Ai](l beauty breathed around, 
ym-th from her fragnint robes sweet perfumes flowing, 

Jou- Ikshed the heavenly fonii with .spleiulour glowing, 

Wliilht gohleii o'er her hlioulclcrs flow 
TIh’hc r.uli.int locks unbiiiiinl ; 

And as the lightnings blind the ga/c, 

So iilJed those halls the Ircciiicut bla^e ! ” ^ 

Such was the captivating messenger wlio ushered in the 
LiiniJiic faith iu the vicinity of Athens, whose forms of 
worship and Tartar ceremonials composed the staple of 
jlic celebrated Elousiniun ^fysteries. Nothing more 
dearly proves the a itio'iity of the Elcusinhn temple 
Mordnp lliaii the iihcortlunt accounts of the founders of 
tlio sacred rites handed down to ns, although each is 
perfectly consistent witli the long prevalent Biuriiism of 
the country iu all its branches. 

it appears to have existed already iu the time of 
decrops.* Tlie intimation of the highest antiquity given 
to tills establishment, is in Aristides, who notices its 
found at ion by a son of ()(a (ios, ubere, perhaps, \\c should 
rather read "Okakos,” the grejit Ikuriiistic PontilF, styled 
Ihshwaka by the Hindoos. 

All the ancients who have bad occasion to mention the 
Idiiu'siiiiaii Alystcrics, or the AHsterics, as they were 

^ Kttl t75os 

rf/pas aTruffafieyri vepi t afjufti T6 kciAAo^ arjTo 
’ORulj 8’ tfiep6f<r(ra OvrifyT<ay airh ttcttAwm 
'S.KiSyaTO rfjAf 8^ <p4yyos &ir8 xpoui adaydroio 
Aitxni ^avdal 8t KOfJLtd Karfy4]vodfv &ijloos’ 

Avyrjs 8* iwArjarOt} nvKiyhi SJfuis, dffTfpoinjs 
* Strabo, :i.s7. 
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sometimes called, agree that they were the holiest and most 
venerable of all that were celebrated in Greece. I 
not embarrass the reader with the contending accounts 
of the different individuals said to have introduced this 
worship of the venerable I^ud^hist family, my object being 
at this time to show the nature of this religion ; and as 
small space remains for me to unmask the disguise of 
names, places, and things, liaudod down by the Ilonierid 
of Chios, I shall merely touch on the outlines of his 
history. It is a history connected with the Eharian Plain 
and uith Celeus. There is every reason to believe, from 
the position and characters of the agents employed in the 
founding of the Elcusiiiian worship, as well as the localities 
noted by the poet, tliat tliis portion of Attica had been 
more or less affected by the form of the Brabminical 
worship. The difficulties met| with by the holy visitant of 
the Attic land, and the su])s.;qncnt political troubles 
induced in that vicinity, point very distinctly to a change 
of local worship. 

The Eliariau Plain, which appears in juxtaposition with 
this liistory of llcinetcr in the account of 1 Tomer, is not 
without its connexion with the celebrated Rarli 3 'a division 
of the five principal Eralnninical tribes, however compara- 
tively modern that distriljutioii miiy appear in the ITiiidoo 
chronicles. 

Before the departure of the sacred visitant, she is said 
to have communicated to CEr.r.rs (Culyts'), the ruler of 
the land of the Rviuiya, the system of worship, and the 
solemnities to ho observed in her honour. And thus, is 
said to have begun the Venerable Mysteries, at her especial 

^ Cl'I.tvs. liyi-born,’’ but aimtlior wnvd for rriJN. "AC ulIuisti 
Tlraliiiiiii of on.- t^fthu twriity-tuo Uauiuva <ll\i-ionR of tlic fne priTicipAl 
trib<>.s c^tabl.-li(d l*v VM S'n, Km- of JK-n-al.”— Wir>ON.s to 
Tlic Culiiii IJraMiiims appear iii tlio i/U-Mti-st foix-o in the Mont Cullciiius 
d 'ylk-niu.'»). 
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command. These were divided into the Greater and the 
lesser; the latter celebrated in February, in honour of 
Pakasoopani (Persephone), or Durga, called also Cali, 
and the greater in August, in honour of the Bud'hist 
missionary Demetcr. The month in which the greater 
festival was held, was called BHADRo-MlYftM(BoKDRo-MioN), 
«TiiE Great B’iiaura,” the Hindoo month B^hadra, 
being August-September, in fact, the very Boi:dro-meon 
(A ugust) of the Greeks. 

To continue the worsliip introduced in this captivating 
ffiiisc, three sacred individaal^^ were specially appointed, 
wlio may be distinctly recognised as the representatives of 
the Brahmiiiical and Buddhistic power, in the vicinity of 
Atlieiis in the most ancient times. These hierarchs were, 
— Siu-Bdj)Hd-LEMos, “The sacred BundnA LAMAdd (Tri- 
pdTo-LEMOs‘) ; Su-mol-Bo(jdiia (Ku-mol-podos), “The 
Vkhy Ore vt BiTi)HA,dd and the DEO-edL-Es (Dio-cles), 
the Deva, or “Brahmin TaiREsd CiiiEK.dd The Deva did 
not long continue to enjoy his (piasi-regal position. He was 
obliged to siuTcuder his country to the Tai-pdro-LEMos, 

M Iio.se political weapons were very possibly keener than 
those of his adversary. Both at Elensis and Athens, how'ever, 
cous|)icu()us temples and statues declared his deity. The 
CiEi'iir-llAE (“ Gopii \-ltAE,dd or “Lords of the CAVE,dd 
Mmietnncs called Sroo’-oula-dut.e), TRo-odLo-DUT e, 

’ sW. (tlio Oivi'k iiitorfli.ingt* fur Tri, xf/' Jiulc xxiii .) ;i prelK 

til lli(’ n.iiui-s of Jt IS ,ilso ustd .is .i toki’M of if.spoft 

!■' ' Tlio Tlu* IJov," ill P'to, w a very fominou 

(oiitriK'linu for Hod/' Sco tin* >aiict.ifs of tins naino in Appomlix 
1^' 111.1. IS liimi.i; l’'to-liOiii!i IS J»n«l ha-Ljuii.i >'//-///«/, xory ^ritiit: Poilns 
(liiMi'lli.i') IS tin* onj'inal loini of tho l.i.st ineniln’r of the coinpotiiul ffiva 
"1 H p, a riiMlinim , cuf, tnlio , t.», a ehirf. Tlio " ii ” Milfers the urJiii.iry 

ii|>fKo|ic (.Sr Appoinlix, Hiih-i) 

Sruo-eul;!, The triho of Hrtm. or TTe.nvis, l.r, Jaiu.is, a .sert of the 
I'lul I ilsLm, 01 tiiis the (h'l-rks iiuulo Tio-i'lee, a hole or i.ive, tho piaoo of 
for tins sect.. 'rroj;hnliitos, .i Tri.>;lo«lyto. proper!} a Jloriiiifc of 
till* Cave, and om; of the Siiuo-eLLA iTkoi/lo). .Sr “ Siaco.s,” .iinl Appendix, 
Ihilc xiiii. 
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the special ministers of the Buddhistic faith, who kept their 
mysteries closely concealed, being a particular gens at 
Athens, were the genuine cavc-hennits, and Jainas, of the 
highest antiquity. Perhaps in nothing were flie different 
phases of ancient liido- Hellenic society so distinctly 
marked, as in the enduring records of the Greek language. 

Tims the Brahininical influence is seen in one of the 
most ordinary vocables. The Ka-kos or Bad-man, is the 
“ Go-oiio-sdd or Cow-KiLLKii ; the latter member of wliich 
compound, as indicative of the >vorst of beings, again 
permeates into the laugiiagfi of the Saca-soos or Sac-soxs, 
as B An, from the Indian source, B a nn, to Kill,” So 
too, the So-i'iios or the Wisc-man is the reprcscntati\e 
of the ‘^Soo-Biioo-YA,dd or tlie higli abstract meditation, 
by nhicli humanity was sni)posed to be absorbed into the 
divinity. Then again, the Dks-potbs or the Kvxn-Loiu), 
(Dcs-vati’s)’ became synonymous nith an ‘^Orriuissoa,” 
and strongly marked tlic struggles tlirough whicli one 
portion of Hellas had gone, in establishing a more cxtoii- 
sive system of representative power, in which effort it 
passed from one extreme of Oligarchic to the opposite 
limits of Bemoeratic tyranny. 

In the reign of Breethens, which Avill be shortly noticed, 
a war arose between tlic rival sects of the l']leusim.^lls, and 
the subjects of that prince. The former being defeated, 
Jicknon lodged the .supremacy of Athens in e^ery parti- 
cular, save their own sacred rites, nbieb they obtained 
])ermis‘*iou to regulate themselves.' The Ei'-Moi.-i'ii)r.s, 
that is the descendants of Hioii Bid’ha 

were now' appointed to the admliiistialicui of the holy 
rites, with an inferior order of priests, under tlic general 
name of KKiuu Khs, ' or Bi d’iii.sts, aided by tlie 

* [if"* ]{m«l ; lift. .1 lonl rn^fi - llnicvl li I-’*- 

" ('cm fcMii “ Ki i.i’.i KA, ' \ liihiiivi. \\inMia* till’ Kn.iiROS 

(I\i:lula) oi’b(nriil Jk-i’aM ol tlio (Jiwks. 
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daiiglitcrs of the late Elciisinian higli-caste king 
CooLYUS (Celeus.) By the more modern Greek writers 
^vho treat Ijie Elcusinian worship rather j\s mysteries 
tlian the bid national form of worship, we are informed 
that the c*i'^didates admitted to the Lesser Mysteries, 
horc the name of Mustai, (Moksh’tai,) or, “Eman- 
cipated,” a title derived from the well-known Buddhist 
Moksha, — final and eternal happiness,--the liberation of 
the soul from the bod}^, and its exemption from further 
transmigration. 

But it was necessary for them to wait yet another 
year, before they could he admitted to the Greater Mys- 
teries. One of the chief riles of the initiatory stage, \vas 
evidently emblematic. It consisted in the washing of a 
sow in the Holy lUver, called K\NT-iiARns, or Kand- 

AiiiiA-s, or Lvni) of Wohshtp.* To this sacrifice suc- 

§ 

ceeded purification. Those who were, ^lokshTai, (]\Iiistai,) 
took an oath of soeresy, which was in fact abso- 
lutely iiccc'^sary for the preservation of the old religion 
of the country in llicsc .sanctuaries, w’hcre alone it 
could preserve it.s ground against the more attractive 
heresy of ITonicr and his popular gods. The initiated 
were stsled ebaptoi (eTroTmu) ; they w^cre not, however, 
fidniitted into the sanctuary of Dcnietcr, Init remained 
during the solemnities in the vestibule.® 

Tlic lonrtli, fifth, and sixth days, appear to have been 
tlie most important. On the fourtli day a grand ])ro- 
|?Chsiou set out, with a basket containing pomegranates 
ftnd pi)ppy seeds. This Avas carried on a waggon, drawn 
by oxen, followed by Avomcn, who Avere seen carrying 
siiiall mystical eases. “The Torch Day” Avas the fifth. 
A procession headed by the torch-bearcr, J )adoucIio.s, 

' :i worshIp|i('r «ir .T.'mi.j. 

J •* olitamiug, orgclLuj^ 
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repaired with torches to the temple of Dcmeter, remaining 
there during the ensuing night. 

The sixth day which was the most solemn, was ushered 
in with great pomp. It was called lukchos* properly 
“ Yoois,” the title of a Mooni, or Saint. The Yogi, ig 
defined as a devout man; who performs worldly actions and 
ceremonies, without regard to their results, and keeps lig 
mind fixed on Brahma.* But the “ Yoges ” of the Eleu. 
sinians, is the name of the celebrated Dio Nnusho, (Dio- 
Nusos,) a sovereign of great power in north-western India, 
called the son of the Jaina I’ontilf, (Jeyhs,) and the Great 
Lama Queen, Soo Lambe, (Se-melee.) Ignorant of the 
real origin of the term " Kooiios,” which was a term 
especially given to “Tacchos,” Sophocles represents the 
young god, at the breast of the Eleusinian Dcmeter; 
which idea is strengthened by, a long train of classical 
authorities to repeat, and of still more persuasive statuary 
to confirm this idea. 'I'lic “ Gonaoo’s *’ of Sophocles, is no 
other tlmn "Gooiioo-s”, a "Gooaoo,” or teacher of 
spiritual things. Hence, Demctcr is styled by the 
Greeks, " Couiio-TKoeiios,” (“ Gooiioo-troviios,”) or 
nurse of Gooros. The statue of Iacciios, (Yooes,) adorned 
with a garland of myrtle, and bearing a torch in his hand, 
was carried along the sacred rosid, amidst joyful shouts. 
The interval between the night of the sixth and seventh 
dav' witnessed the initiation of those pilgrims into the 
most important mysterie.s; those, meanwhile, who were 
neither helievers nor EMvxcirATKD, being sent away bjj 
herald. A new purification having been gone through; 
and a repetition of the oath of secrecy taken, they were 
admitted to the innermost sanctuary. After the initiation 
of each individual, he was dismissed with those solemn 
words, the very mystery of mysteries to Europeans, 
and the torment of orientalists, for ages. They arc 


* «Jolo\ >jd. 
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the words of a Tartarian priesthood, and the language 
is Tibetian. 


KOPH 

OM 

HAH. 

R^ongx 

OM 

Pax. 

Dkon 

QSUM 

PHAG-HTS.’ 


“Salutation to the Thuee Holy Ones.”' 

The present Lamaie doctrines relative to the incarnation 
of successive Bud'lias, will throw some light upon the 
liistory of Zagreiia, the “ Horned Child, and demonstrate 
the doctrine of the impossibility of tlie non-existence of a 
supreme Jaina Pontiff. The passage is from the popular 
^•ork of Mr. Prinsep, on the social and political condition 
of Thil)ct, Tartary, and ]\rongolia. The Lamaie ideas are 
jis follows : — 

“ lilverything proceeds from God, and will return to him ; 
])ut the soul jiasscs, in |:ransmigratit)n, to inferior or 
superior animals, according to its desert. There arc six 
p'jidcs of animals vested with souls. Angels, demons, 
men, quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles. A soul in each state 
]m its means of attaining perfection; the highest of all is 
to he absorbed into the Divinity, whence again living 
IJoodhs arc detached, to take a human shape, in order to 
recall )ncn from errors, and teach the road to perfection. 
The highest of existing regenerate Jloodbs arc the Dtdai 
Lama of Jjassa ; the Jhind-slian Rembooclii, of Teeshoo- 
Loomboo, the same who was visited by Captain Turner, 
ill the time of AVarren Hastings ; and the Gecsoo Tamba 
of Grand Kooren, Oorga, on the borders of Siberia; and 
tfic C*hangkia-fo, or great almoner of the court of Pekin. 
Of all these, the Delai Lama of Lassa is the pope, or 

’ Tlie full foriiiulii, i,s Dkou (Mcli’og) 'Q<uni-(la) p’li.ig— (-’hiil-lo). 
<le (.'oomos, ^1*. /im., vol. xx. p. 4.'>. 

0//?. witli nr.iliiiiiiis, in ni-nlimn, Vi^liiiu, and Malio'^a: >\ith Riul'liivts, 

IS, Jjiul’lia, JllicMiii.'i, ami S.»iiga. geiuT.iJly coucvimmI !,(» !«.■ t^vpicjil of 

Jrtidlia— tbo J.fiW and the CliTgy. Tho Sdiiacvit furnmlii is Xaiiio Ratna 

Tiijaja. 
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spiritual guide of all Boodliists. He was only ninp years 
old when our niissionarios were there, and had been 
recognised pope for six j'cars, having been taken from an 
obseure family of Sifans, in the province of Miiig-chen- 
tou-tse. AVhen this Boodhist dies everybody falls to 
meditation and prayer to discover the new birth. Prayer, 
barrels' turn with redoubled vigour. All who fancy they 
have a regenerate Boodh in their families give notice, and a 
council of holy ones, that is, of Kotooktoos, sits, and selects 
three infants, w ho arc sent for to Ijassa to he examined. 
For six days they are shut up, and the examiners devote 
themseh es this while to earnest meditation and prayer. 
On tlie seventh day they write the names of tlic three 
infants on golden plates, and place them in an urn. The 
senior Kotooktoo draws the lot; and the child whose 
name is drawn is iinmcdiateJ% proclaimed Delai Lama, 
and carried in state through the town ; while the two 
rejected children arc returned to their families, with 
liberal pension?*.” ^ 

The Jhuriiistic faitli, notwithstanding tlie depression 
under w hieli it ultimately laboured as the state v(‘ligimi 
of Hellas, permeated every braueli of society, niaiutaiiiiiig, 
ill extraordinary vigour, the c\er-prcscnt idea of tlie 
visibility and iiou-vi.Nibility of the deified saints, according 
to their own volition. Hence, PoMudon is someliincs 
represented as a chief engaged to build the walls of Troy: 
thus he is in his grosser capacity of substantial agent. 

On the other hand. Arcs is wounded, and a celestial ichor 

• 

* F!\ory T.aiuii lias liiri ]n*;ivcr-b.ini'l. I*r.'iycr aiul b'’iu|: 

rofjank'.l .us the only I'fUrtu.il iiumm. <*l' MinctilicMlnjii, tin; cuii 

tr.iucsl roiK-tition of the iuy.stic.il “ Oni luani pailiiic honi,” in coii'.i'lm'd a* 
the hi>t c.-isciituil of f.iith. lienee the nuinhci' of repetitions i.. tlu* tisstnl 
iiiei it. and fur iimlt]]*lie'itioii of them tlie dcM.-o of tuvuiii}i .i h.U’it‘l, i>ii 
which tile w'oiiUaru wiitteii, li.u? heuu ini.iginul, and ohUini uui\er.Nil 
eiedenee in its etlicdC}'. 

' I’riij.ep, “ Mongolia,” p, I07. 
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flows from the wound. Apollo transforms himself into 'a 
dolphin ; and, in fact, the power of the saints of the middle 
ai'cs over the elements is a very general characteristic of 
the Budhh deities. 

At length the strongest peculiarities of each deified 
hero became, as it were, the stereotyped characteristics of 
ciich divinity. Thus, the Chief of Sidon, that is, Chief of 
the Saints * (Iliid’ha), having been both in Phoenicia and at 
Bwarica, and generally' on the coasts of Sindc, recog- 
nised as the patron of the Vaisya or Mercantile Caste 
(so much so in the former country as to have his memory 
preserved by his image on the figure-heads of the 
Plucnieiau vessels), was the object of adoration as the 
special protecting divinity of the sea. The faith of his 
adherents was as lively as that of the pilgrims to Apollo’s 
shi’inc ; and their thorough belief in his ever-living 
personality as the heavenly guardian of a special cosmo- 
gonic trust was as active and confiding as the faith of the 
pilgrims to Loretto’s shrine ; and while the more subtle 
plnlosophic principles, hold by the Bud'hists of antiquity, 
were lost sight of, a faith more lively and more personifying 
supplied its place. I'hus, whilst the Hindoo of the 
Himalaya could realise upon a substantial !Mcru, an 
inisubstantial liidra, the Indo-Grcck of TI cssaly could 
pcrcei\c his Hudha on Tomarus — the (ireek of subsequent 
ages could just as strongly fix for Poseidon, the great 
Patriarch guardian of Merchants, a fitting palace and 
sovereignty in the depths of the sea. Hence, with the 
llomerid of Chios, the vital action of the old Buddhistic 
principle is at work, as it was centuries previous to liis 
time, to personify the power of Poseidon, tlie Lord of the 
sea-faring mariner. /Egm, in Ihiboja, boasted the dignity 
ol providing a palace for the Plucnieiau ruler of the w aves, 


^ iiid/ia, ;i isaint ; Sidhan, saints : J*\i-Sidhan, chief of the saints. 
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in whose depths was situated the goodly structure. Hejg 
were his steeds, glorious with their golden manes and 
brazen hoofs. Horne- along in his chariot by those swift 
ministers of his will, he passes over the tumbling billows 
of the deep, whose Avaving crest sinks to perfect stillness 
on his approach, and whose monsters, recognising their 
sovereign lord, gambol in a thousand varying gaieties 
around his gliding car. 

“ 111 tlio tloopR of ocean Hood, 

Where liis p!il:u‘o stood, 

Golden, dii/zlnijr, midec.iyiug, 

Eutci'cth now the Occ.iu-gud. 

71c his licet footed .steeds in their car is arraying ; 

All biiiyeii their hoofs -see their bhonldcrs, that hives 
The gohl ut their iiianc that so gloriini.sly waves. 

See. gi»l'l the g«>d*s f.»i-ni in a le^tiiiv of light, 

See, gold IS the l.i-'h wliieh ho hohU in hU right , 

As he immiils m hit eh.inot ho bright. 

Now- over the oee.ni his eoiu.->eH uii-nrging, 

Foitli gainltul wild tiowiU ot her monsters up-surgiiig. 

As they ii-'e from tin* hiir of their watery night 

They h.iil him their loid, , 

And wide ftiuile*. the ocean with joy at his siglit*” ’ 

Selixt. front iMH.- E P 

This vital and energetic faith, lioAvcvcr, Avill not account 
for the /msis of fa])lc; it will only tend to show its own 
tendencies and intensity. In the patriarchal system of 
deification, already largely noticed, Avill ho found tJie 
sura aud substance of the whole system ; Jis wide as the 
world, as craving as ambition, and as strong as the tie^ 
of kindred. 

■ 

* fvOa 8k 01 kKutcl Owfiaru fiivQiat \lnvrjs 

Xpvfffa^ liapnaipoyra TCTd'xarai, &(pQiTa alfi 
''EvS^ f\9wv {nr* mvaK^TO kbAxiIttoS* firirw, 

'UKi/rrcVa, xfiweijiriy k0flp7)(ny koijl6uvt(. 

Xpvffhv 8’ dvTMF i8vvf irfpl xpoi ytyro 8’ iixd(rO\riv. 

XpvffflTiVf etnvKToy^ kov S' ^7re/3»j<P6Tu 8l^pov 
8’ 4A<iay M frejuar’ drsAAc 8e KTiri wir' avrov 
TliiyTo9fVf fK KfvBfjLwyy ovS' ijyyoirjffty ivaxTa’ 
rridoavyri Sk OdKouraa Siiffraro’ . . JJom. ILf xiii. 21— 
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PHOENICIAN BCTD’HISM. 

Kd^ftos arvpy^Toio BtfitXtta v§y»v§ 

'Eirraxopfi iruKtupt, vtpiSpoftop atrrv xt^pdias. — Dionyi. Y. 50. 

« Son ongine cat plaoJ dona lea teinpa lea plua recnl^H, daiia dea tempa mdmet 
antc-lii&tnriqucs. Lc noiii de Bud*ha cat rappoite a pliisieuia agea^daita difTerens 
paya. Unc longue anite dc Dud'liaa eat donn'Y, non eeiilemciit d*un commun 
aicni-d pai toiia lea nud'liistea, maia mcincs pir d’aiitiea, a q'li cetro religion eat 
inddFercnte, ou odicuac.*’ — TROYBR*a Raja. Tara)iguilf vul. ii. 399. 

The reader will not fail to /cmeraber the Tartarian popu- 
lation I have already pointed out in the province of 
llasliaii, and the “ Leuanan/* (Lebanon); or the "Tribes 
OF Leii.'* How thoroughly Lamaic these and other 
provinces were, on the entrance of the Children of Israel 
into Palestine, may be proved in a variety of ways. I shall 
mention one circumstance only as establishing this fact, — 
namely the Chaoiiim or Cakes •offered to the Queen of 
Heaven, a Tartar rite tlnat runs up to the most remote 
periods. 

" We arrived at Chabortc” observes M. Hue, " on the 
fifteenth day of the eighth moon, an epoch of great 
rejoicing for the Chinese. This festival known under the 
name of the Yue-PinQf * Cakes of the Moon,' runs up to 
the highest antiquity. It was established to honour the 
moon with a superstitious worship. During this solem- 
nity all labours are suspended; w’orkmeu receive from 
their masters a pecuniary gratification ; every one is 
appareled in his best clothes, and very shortly, in the 
nndst of games and feasts, the joy becomes universal. 
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Relations and friends mutually send to each other cakes 
of different size, on which is imprinted the figure of the 
Moon/* ' 

Such was the same practice, followed by the same 
Tartar people at the time of the Hebrew settlement in the 
Promised Land. The settlement of the Bud*liist “ Diiam- 
Mos,** or Priests at Damas-cus, has already been noticed. 
That fact will now receive additional confirmation, by its 
position in the Cadmon-i-tis (Gaud*man-e-des), the 
Land or the Gautamas, that is the Bud iiists, h term 
derived from Gautama, a title of the founder of this 
vast sect. 

The connection between Greece and Phoenicia, peopled 
as both were by the same nation, leaves us no reason to 
doubt of the far-famed settlement of Cadmus, (for so the 
Greeks wrote the name,) in Thebes. Gautemc Boiidlia,” 
observes M. Joinville,® ''is generally called Saman 
Gautemc, Boudhou Vahansc, 'The Lord Saint Gouteme 
Bud*h.* It has been justly observed, that the Samoo- 
ocodum of the people of Siam is the same as the Boudhou 
of the Cinghalcse. . . . Wc see that Samono and Saman 
resemble each other, and that Codom can easily be taken 
for Gautemc.** • 

A thorough familiarity with the ancient phonetic and 
orthographic systems will be of .the utmost value, in 
establishing or refuting the historical claims of various 
writers, in various parts of the world. The existence or 
non-existence of certain forms of expression, as the 
equivalent of names foreign to the nation of the historian, 
will pave the way for much valuable history, which at 
present lies buried beneath the ruins of ancient languages, 
and of a once mighty people. The colony ot the Phccnician 
Cadmus comes particularly under this category. 

» Souvenirs d’un Voyage dam la Tartaric, par M. Uuc, vol i. P- 84- 

* As. Jie8.f vol. viL p. 415. 
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There is a curious coincidence," writes Keightley* 
» between the name of Cadmus and the Semitic term for 
the east, Keddam, and this may in reality be the sole 
foundation W the notion of a Phoenician colony at Thebes ; 
for none of the usual evidences of colonisation arc to be 
found. We do not, for example, meet with the slightest 
trace of Phoenician influence in the language or insti- 
tutions of Boeotia. It is, further, a thing most incredible, 
that a sea-faring commercial people, like the Phoenicians, 
should have selected as the site of their very earliest 
foreign settlement, a place situated in a rich fertile valley, 
away from the sea, and only adapted for agriculture, 
without mines, or any of those objects of trade that 
might tempt a people of that character. It is also strahge, 
that the descendants of these colonists should have so 
entirely put off the Phoenician character, as to become 
noted in after ages for their dislike of trade of every kjtid. 
We may, therefore, we think, now venture to dismiss this 
theory, and seek a Grecian origin for Cadmus." ‘ 

These observations arc characterised by that sound 
judgment which •everywhere distinguishes the author of 
the Greek Mythology. At the same time, it evinces the 
necessity of a thorough revision of early Greek history, 
based upon the foundation of a secure geographical 
system. Tlic Phocnic^in language, of which the author of 
tlic Mythology is speaking, had not, at the era of Cadmus, 
received that distinctive character as a separate dialect 
which afterwards marked it ; it was but commencing its 
transition to a more decided form of the Shcmitic, and 
to that gradual union witli the Celtic, which, in after ages, 
almost identitied the Celtic with the Phoenician. The 
power of free and unrestrained communication, there- 
fore, with the Greeks, without the aid of iuterpreters, dis- 
tinguished the era of Gautamas (Cadmus) aud his 


Keigbtley’s Mythology, vol. L p. 327. 
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Sisciples. There can remain no shadow of a doubt to 
those who are acquainted with the missionary efforts of 
the early Bud'hists, as recorded in their most ancient and 
most authentic writers, that this settlement of *Cadmus in 
Greece, was the vanguard of a series of Buddhistic 
propagandism. A perusal of the pages of the “ Maha- 
wansQdd alone, independently of the valuable records 
received from the various columns in India, bearing the 
edicts of Buddhistic emperors, will be sufficient to establish 
this important fact. The historical value, derived from 
the marvellous harmony subsii>ting between the north of 
Palestine aud the north of the Punjab— between the 
,Jaina religion of the one country, identical with the 
Lamaic system of the other, cannot be gainsay ed. 

As usual, on the introduction of a designing creed, 
disastrous political results ensued. It is but too evident 
that the city of Thebes and Bocotia at large were the 
scene of bloodshed and violence which ill-beseemed the 
propagation of any religion that deserved that name. 
The Gautanias (Cadmus), the BiuVliist propagandist of 
the day, was but too truly said to have sown the dragoudi,* 
teeth in Boeotia; the crop arose on a wide field of 
slaughter, which long continued to bear the most deadly 
fruits. lie appears to ha\e introduced and urged, not 
only the Buddhistic faith, but to, have mingled in his 
doctrines many Brahmiiiical practices unpalatable to the 
laity generally. 

Hence he is said to have spread abroad the Vedantas, 
orOooNTAs, of the Bhahmins.* The Greek Logogra- 
phers tell us that those who survived the dreadful slaughter 
which characterised this religious war, were said to be of 
the family of the Spartoi ; that is, say they, of those who 

1 Drakon, a Serpent , Droooon, Brahma. 

* Odontes, “teeth Vedantas, “ precepts of tho Vodas. The “v oni 
“o” cominutaUo. Appendix, Rule x\ i.) 
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^ere Sown, The plain fact is evident: that those who* 
embraced the doctrines of Gautama8,^were of the rage of 
gQ.puii, their country being called So-pur-tan, whence 
the Greek* contracted form S^purtan, and Spartan.* 

« SoFUH, is a small town in Cashmir, at the point where 
the Jailum, (here two hundred yards wide,) flows from the 
Wulur Lake, and commences that rapid course which it 
holds downwards, until it enters the plain of the Punjab, 
above the town of Jailum.'^ ’ These wore the S^poortans, 
who, as military chiefs, became in the^sequel so formidable 
textile rest of Greece. Coming partly from the north of 
Ciishmir, but the great bulk of their nation from Ladac, 
whence they were called Ladac-i-men, and Ladacai- 
mun, (Lacadai-men,) * they formed a perpetual subject of 
banter to their more polished neighbours of the south. 
The Spartan llcllcuic dialjct was too Tartarian to please 
the tasteful native of the Attoc, whose commercial bias, 
I^M’afted into the TIyanian, (Ionian) stock, by the great 
Patriarch Vaisya of the Attoc, (that is, Buddha,) formed 
from the most remote period the cause of national 
disgust and antipathies. 

Notwithstanding any Brahminical bias in the doctrines 
ofGvxiTAMAs, (Cadmus,) thafrthe Buddhistic doctrine and 
deities were mainly inculcated is clear; for Gautamas is 
said to have named one of the gates of the new city of 
the Deiiai, Tiikbai that is, the city of the Priests, 
or Bkahmtns, after the title of#a celebrated. Buddha Sacti, 
so called, who is looked upon as the female personification 
of divine energy. Tliat name was Ongka-ra; by the 
Greeks called Ongka ; and hence the mysterious name of 

* See Appendix, Rule i. 

* Tliornton’a Ga/ctt«er. Punjab, vol, ii. p. 250. 

® From Ladau,ix native of Ladac, is regularly furinod Zar/acat ; tlie 
compound man has beon noticed before. Hence the Latin form Lactdtt- 
* Devai ; locally prououacod D\,hai, 

B B 2 
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Onoka Athene ; a name derived from Om, the mystica] 
nan^ of Brahma^ which has already been contemplated. 

The indiscreet religious zeal with which the Bud'hi&t 
envoy acted, appears to have been displeasing to the 
reigning Cliakravcrti, or Jaiiia pontiff of the day; since 
Gautamas is desciibed as being condemned to an ex- 
piatory servitude of eight years. The marriage of Gau- 
TAMUs forms a brilliant episode in the almost poetical 
narrative of the logogrnpher. It appears to have been of 
such a nature as t^ befit the high rank of the Lamaic 
envoy, being graced by all that was dignified and noUe 
in Boeotia. Agreeably to oriental custom, magnificent 
presents were bestowed upon Gautamas, all in perfect 
keeping with the existing Indo-llellenic population. 
Amongst other precious gifts, the consort of the 
Buddhistic missionary, rccei\^d a magnificent necklace 
from the Grand Lama (Jevus), made by the skilful 
Buddhist chief of the Ilya Land.* 

The disasters which accompanied the first appearance of 
Gautamas in the City of the l)cvas,dd continued to 
run parallel with the existence of that uiiliappy town. 
The religious disputes which sjirang up between the 
disciples of the Buddhist hnd ^"cdantic factions riiged 
vehemently till, in the time of the EiYo-cdL-Es’ 
(EiEO-cdL-Es), The Chief or the BiiAiniiNiCAL dfiUBE, 
and Bala-nag-es* (Polu-neik-es), The Prince or the 
Naga Chiefs, a devastating war broke forth, and ulti- 
mately embroiled not only the City of the Devcos, but 
also Argos. 

Like the military priests of the middle ages, the 
Buddhistic and Brahminical factions mutually sent forth 

* IIe-pha-is-des, IfE-niA-is-Tos. 

5 AVyo, attributive form of £ta, a Eralimin , cut, a tribe, (see Appendix 
Rulo i.,) and es, a chief. 

^ PcUa, a protector ; iVo^a, a serpent (Bud'hint), £s, a chief. 
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their well-equipped champions to many a holy war. One 
of the combatants in the great struggle^ Amphiaraus, the 
priestly warrior-prophet, enters upon, and disappears from 
the scene* of the gigantic contest before the walls of 
Thebes, in a manner so striking that I cannot resist the 
temptation of portraying the admirable Buddhistic feeling 
of saintly and military grandeur which descended even 
to the days of TEschylus. It conveys a singular warning 
of the necessity of separating positive agents from 
fictitious agency, and demonstrates, in common with 
the thousand miracles, claimed both by Buddhistic 
Home and Buddhistic Greece, that the miracle is a 
dogma, and the wonder-worker a fact. It was after 
the death of the great Ved antist,* that the curse 
uttered by their spiritual parent upon the ambitious 
chiefs, Etcoclcs and Poly^ieiees, descended upon them. 
It was but too soon apparent in the fierce discord of the 
two chiefs who had agreed each to rule in the City of the 
Devas annually. Etcoclcs having tasted the sweets of 
power, refused to resign the throne to Polynciccs, whom 
he expelled. The exiled prince repaired to the court of 
Adrastus, King of Argos, whose daughter, Argeia, he had 
married, and scnight to engage that prince in his quarrel. 

“On proposing the expedition to the Argeian chiefs 
around him, he found most of them willing auxiliaries ; 
but Amphiariiiis, formerly, his bitter opponent, but now 

^ OiDi-ros, ’Ain^A-i'os. Tlie Veda Lord. Fd/VyA, a follower of the 
^0(1.13. Tlic (li;;,Mniiaated “ v,” lost as usual. {See Appeiulix, Rule vii.) 
Tliifl is tlio yirincc wl.o is described as unravelling the knotty riddle of the 
Sbanoas, Si']iiN(iO's (Si'iiiNX), i e. the abstruse Anga, Su-anga ; by the rules 
of combination, Savanna ; by bical pronunciation, Subanga; and by loss of 
bliort vow el, S'bang .1 (Sphingos). {See Appendix, Rules i. and xix.) The Anga is 
a division of Hindu Icarniug, comprehending such science as is considered 
dependant upon tl c Vedas, lienee also called Vvd&nga, Works on six 
subjects came under this dc8cri]>tion j viz. Pronunciation, (trainniar, Pro- 
sody, explanation of ubscuro terms, description of religious rites, and 
Astronomy, 
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reconciled to him, and husband of his sister EriphylS, 
strongly opposed him. lie denounced the enterprise as 
unjust, and contrary to the will of the gods. Again, 

‘ being of a prophetic stock, descended from Metampus, he 
foretold the certain death both of himself and of the 
principal leaders, should they involve themselves as ac- 
complices in the mad violence of Tydeus, or the criminal 
ambition of Poly nikAs. Amphiariius, already distinguished 
both in the Kalydonian boar-hunt and in the funeral 
games of Pelias, was in the Theban war the most con- 
spicuous of all the heroes, and absolutely indispensable .to 
its success. But his reluctance to engage in it was invin- 
cible, nor was it possible to prevail upon him except 
through the influence of his wife Eriphyle. Polynikcs, 
having brought with him from Thebes the splendid robe 
and necklace given by the godij [Devas] to llarmonia, on 
her marriage with Kadmus, offered it as a bribe to 
Eriphvld, on condition that she xvould influence the 
determination of Amphiuraus. T he sordid wife, seduced 
by so matchless a present, betrayed the lurking-place of 
her husband, and involved him in the fatal c.xpcditioii. 
Amphiaraus, reluctantly dragged forth, and foreknowing 
the disastrous issue of the expedition, both to himself and 
to his associates, ■ addressed his last injunctions at the 
moment of mounting his chariot to his sous, Alkmxdn 
and Amphilochus, commanding Alknncdu to revenge his 
death by killing the venal Eriphyle, and by undertaking 
a second expedition against Thebes.” ' 

The Argive army soon made its appearance before the 
walls of that city, headed by the seven chiefs, Adrastus, 
Capaneus, Amphiaraus, HippomedOn, Tydeus, Parthc- 
nopmus, and the exile Polyneices, a number which gave 
rise to the celebrated tragedy of iEschylus, “The Seien 


‘ Grote's Hist. Greece, vol. i. p. 369. 
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against Thebes.” On the approach of this mighty force, 
preceded by clouds of cavalry, terror reigned within the 
city 

• “ Hark to the tramp 

From tho hostile camp ! 

Like the crostod steeds of Ocean, 

Flowng vast in motion, 

Their waving horse appears and heads the wild array ! 

And the earth clouds that rise 

Vast and silent to tho skies, 

Their faithful messoge say. 

And the thunder of tho clanging hoof that startles our repose. 

Near and more near is rolling through the aur 
O’er the plain from oiir foes, 

With deepening roar. 

As checkless pour 

The Torrent Hosts, that through theirmountain channel tear.” * 
Select, from MS* — E» P. 

Before these terrors of the citizens Eteocles maintained 
a resolute countenance. “ What ! ” said he, " does the 
mariner gain safety by quitting the helm, and flying to 
the prow, when his bark is Labouring amid the ocean 
billows ? ” And his resolute advice was at length effectual 
in calming their fears. A messenger now entered, giving 
a terrific description of the Seven Chiefs, who had posted 
themselves each before one of the seven gates ; Tydeus 
faced the Proetean gate. 

“Ills tliple plume.s dark waving fly, 

Aiul crest Ills helm, o’erarching high : 

Tho brazen bolls within hu shield 
Tho note of terror wildly yield. 


* Mf0«iTai (rTparbs arparSirtSoy hiiriiy 
P« iro\us S8c \fiis irpSSpofiOS iinr6Tai 
*Ai6fpia K<im fit irct0ci 
“'AyavSoT, acup^s lErvftos SyyeAos* 

'EAcSe/ij/as v-eSmAiiicrvir^r 
^EynpifinTtrai )3o&, irorarat, 

Bplfifi 8* ijuaxcTOu • 

Akav 08aTM opoKrhcov,Sept. cont. Tkeb., 79, 86. 
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That Bliield a haughty bearing shows — 

A sky with stars that blazoned glows — 

Shinua in mid-orb the full moon bright. 

That boost of heaven and eye of night. 

Such vaunting bearing of his arms 
He madly shows mid wai's alarms; 

Rings wildly through the crowded ranks 
His war-ciy on the river’s banks. 

As champs the bit, to be at large 
Some w'ar-horac, ere the battle-charge, 

And marks the piercing trumpet bmy,^ 

So bums ho for the desperate fray." * — E. P. 

Previous to this assault of the town, the united force of 
the Cadmeians, Phlcgyae, and Phocieans had marched out 
to meet their invaders ; but being defeated in a battle 
near the heights of Isincnus, they were driven back 
within their walls. Menietius, the sou of Creon, having 
heard from Tircsias, the hlii^d prophet, that should lie 
offer himself up as a sacrifice to IIaii-es,’ victory woidd 
declare for Tliehcs, went forth from the city, and slew 
himself before the gates. The storming of the town now 
began. Partlienopieus was killed by a stone from 
Periclymcnus, and the u arlikc Capancus, who had already 
mounted the w'ail, by a scaling-ladder, was smitten down 
by a thunder-bolt from Zeus. Terror-struefv at this 
interposition of divine power, Adrastus and his Argive 

* . . . . T/Jcrs KarCUTKlOVS \6(f>OVf 

SfUl Kpdvovs Kolrofi, vn' affniSos Se 
Xa\K^KaTOi kAA(ov(TI KdSuvts <if 60 oy’ 

"'Exft 5’ vTFf ptppov a^fi iir atrnidos, riJSf, 
wir’ iarpois ovpwhv rtTvyufyov’ 

Aafurpa Zt vavaeAriuos iy fieacp aaK^i 
llpiffPiffToy affTpuy, WKrhi o^OaAfibs, 

Toiavr’ oKvo/y to*? vircpKSfiirais ffdyais, 

Bo^ Trap* 6x^ais Trorapi'ms pdxv^ 

"linros x^^y^y KaraaOfiaivuv fityu 
‘'Oo’Tis' /3oV rrdXiriyyos dpfiuiyfi p^ywy.’* 

Jistlnjl. Sept. ap. Thcb., 384, 394. 

2 Hau-es (Aajis), Tue Wau-Prince. 
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bands drew off from i]\6 walls, and the Thebans, sallying 
forth in pursuit, a single combat ensued between the 
yival chiefs, who were so exasperated by fury, that intent 
only upon* inflicting mutual death, and regardless of 
self-defence, they both fell lifeless upon the spot : — 

" A dcsidly kindred, tliey 
All luitc-diaacvcrcd lay, 

In anger'a frenzy 'mid the cloRing Rtrifo 
That hate liaa ccoaed, and, true to kindred birth, 

Lies reeking on the aod the blood of life. 

Commingling in the earth.*' * 

Amphiaraus, though struggling hard to stem the tide of 
battle, was carried away by the fugitives, and being closely 
pursued by Periclymenus, would have been pierced by the 
spear of that warrior, had not the omnipresent Jain a 
Saint (Jeyus) miraculously rescued him, by receiving 
within the bosom of the opening earth the hero, with his 
chariot and horses uninjured.* An ineident so memorable 
was vouched for by a sacred tomb, built on the spot, and 
shown by the Thebans even in historic times. 

All the Argivc chiefs had perished in the disastrous 
fight. Adrastus, now bereft of the Prophet Warrior, left 
alone in his flight, jncl saved solely by the matchless speed 
of his horse, Arcioh, reached Argos, bringing with liim — 

“Saved by his mighty courser's speed, 

Nought but his garb of woe, and black-maned steed.” * 

Such is one of these magnificent episodes in the 

* 'OfiAffiropoi Hrjra Kal ravSheBpot, 

AiaropLals ov <f>i\cuSf 

*'Epi8t 

NfUfos iv rtKfvrq 

HfiravTcu 5’ Kx^os 

'Y.V 8c yata 

ifOVO^l^VTtp /XtfJUKTeU’ 

Kdpra S’ us* S/iaijaoi. — JEchyl. Sept. ap. Theh. 933, 940. 

* rind. 01., vi. 21. Plut., par. 6. ® Pans., viiL 25, 5. 
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^Bud’histic annals^ written centuries after the course of 
action described; written too by a poet, whose vivid 
conception and living faith in the magnificent heroes which 
graced the gloomy grandeur of the age of Thebes^ fully 
realised the Brahmino-Bud'histic creed of the historian, 
whose narrative, orally or in a written form, descended to 
the days of iKschylus,* an author pre-eminently oriental 
in his imagery, and gigantic in his conceptions. 

» 'Aw-cul ES (Vais-cul-oa), CniKP op the Vaista or Mercantile Twb* 
(JEacuTLUs). (See Appendix, Rule vii.) 
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XIX. 

APOLLO.-TITE BUD’HTSM of LADA.C AND TITE 
LA D AC Al-MEN (LAC ADiE-lVl ON) . 

Stand up • I mvselp also am a man.— vlcf/t \v. 2(>. 

AVuen the pious centurion of tlic Italian band influenced 
by the lingering relies of Eoman BudMiism, fell down 
prostrate in the presence of St. Peter and w^orshipped 
Iiini as a deity, that great apostle, with the humility of a 
('Iiristian, rc})robatcd any sifbh homage ; at the same time* 
virtually remarking, that his sacred functions did not make 
limi a vicarious god, nir rank him with a distinct and 
unapproachable caste. 

lie uas still a man — a man with the noblest yet the 
basest feelings one not to be adored, for he was still a 
liilliblc and a weak being, as evinced by his cowardice 
in tbc Prietorian Hall. C^ornelius thus firmly reproved, 
tliciiccforward considered him not as Christ's vicar upon 
earth. An envoy so faithful to his Master, perhaps 
never atl dressed the Lama-gods of the east and west, 
lienee both these divinities of earth still sway the 
nnpiilscs of myriads of their fellow-creatures. Alas ! 
Jminan ambition is of a nature so vitreous as to be easily 
xeen through, though screened by the exotics of spiritual 
inhlc. 

Such mighty godships existed for centuries in Greece. 
Much silver and much gold did the arch-priests of these 

* Jar. xvii. 9 ; Luke ixi. 31, 62 ; Qalat. il 11-14 ; 1 Cor ix. 27. 

c 0 
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iugenious deities gather up iron the eonfidiug pilgrims^ 
whose offerings personally or hy deputy ranged from the 
golden image of the Jaiua Prince Apollo, to the obolus of 
Charon; and such was the unbounded confiddnee in the 
vivifying powers of this dexterous fraternity, that had the 
lot cf these pilgrims been cast in modern days, the dedi- 
cation of a silver cradle at the fitting shrine, would have 
been considered the happy fore-runner of a numerous 
progeny. Nor was the rock-crowned throne of the Pilgrim- 
god^nferiorto the majesty of his claims as the interpreter 
of the will of the supreme ruler of the universe. Every, 
thing which could affect the senses with a feeling of the 
aubirme, was connected with this favourite abode; the 
statue for the deity— the magnificent prospect for the 
ere— the choral chaunt for the car— and the incense for 
#ie nose— all pleaded with frsvl humanity for the god.~ 
That must be indeed a vital religion, that will thrive upon 
whitewashed walls. Oh, ! it is thee we adore, 


and not our (Joi). 

The national god of the Lvi>acai-mkn (Lacadai-men) 
had fixed his abode in a situation well calculated to 
impress the mind with a fitting awe of his unseen prrseuce. 
•'The site,” writes Hughes, “is compared by Strabo to 
a vast natural theatre; and the comparison is just, even 
to the minutest details, for the city (Delphi) was not only 
built upon a fine semicircular sweep of the mountain, but 
suspended as it were upon regular gradations of tcrracw, 
built in the Cyclopean style of masonry. Such was tlic 
colossal theatre where deities and their satellites compose 
the drama ! How great must have been the astoiiislimcn 
of the ancient pilgrim after he had toiled over many a 
wearisome stade to view this solemn sanctuary t ns com- 
mon altar of all nations— when the splendid scene urs 
upon his sight, with all the decoration of pomp and en- 
tice, whilst the hollow rocks reverberated with » 
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of trumpets, the neighing of steeds, and the shouts of 
{isscmblcd multitudjs. And what a scene docs this spot 
still present to the painter who would raise his ideas to 
the sublime association with which it^is connected 

Such is the admirable description of an eye-witness of 
the favoured abode of this prophetic God ; the God of the 
ancient Hindoo— of his progeny, the Hindoo Greek— and 
his offspring, the Greek of Homeric song. That God was 
Ciusiina; and from his rock throne, and from his town, 
Crissa (Crishna), could be seen glittering, like burnished 
gold in the setting sun, the waters of the Ciiiss.i:an, or 
CiusHN.fiAN Hay. The city, sacred to the deifie^} Hindu, 
was named Dklvhot,* being the abode of the Delbhai,* or 
clans of DiiiLBur, a name of Arjuna, the third of the 
Paiidiua princes, whose martial bands, under the name of 
Va 1.1 AY AN (Aioaian) liavc ^already bce 11 contemplated as 
settling on, and giving a name to the yEg.EAN Sea, on 
whose north was the gulf of Tiikraii, so called from 
J)herma,‘ another name of the sanuj prince Arjuna. Hoth 
Arjuna and Crishna are the great heroes of the war of 
the Maliabharata, which has already been noticed. 
Delbhi, or Aiuun\, was the bosom friend of Crishna 
(Ciussa) ; hence the name of that town, whicR afterwards 
became a shrine so wealthy. 

The name AH^oli/ino-s is the Greek euphonic terra 
of AMIalxno-], a name of Crishna.* Tliis name Crislina 
or Krishna, is in the local dialects, particularly of 

the neighhourhood of Cashmir,* calle’d Kisheii, a name 

• 

* TTukIich’i* Triivel« in Greece, >ol. i. p. 358. " Lat Iklph 

D/lhln Arjuii.u Ddhhai, de.'<ceij<l.uit.s or people of Arjiimi. 

Dlh rnui, 

^ lleriNod from Bald, BaJd-rauut, -uni a-nnjd. younger-born. Rila Kama 
was the liulf brother of Crishna, and third of the Itinias, considered the 
•M^'lith avatar of Vishnu. Jiulorikm (the god of strength), was the ehh'i- 
i'Jutlicr of Cribhiia. 
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giveu as wc have seen, both to Ktsiien of Caslimj,. 
and the .Kisiion of Palestine. Ii^ the latter eountry 
^JIaUno-J (A^Polloxo-s) was called, (as in India) Sama 
or SiiAMA, from his dark complexion, which* is also ex! 
pressed bj the word " Crishna.^' The Canaaniths/ or 
people of Canya, another name of Ciitsiina, (Balano-j 
or aTolloxo-s), ptarticularly saluted him by this title.* 

The peophi of Ladaci, or the Ladacai-mcn (Lacedalmox) 
especially reverenced his memory, and Canya was, as it 
were, the national god of this Tartarian tribe. Hence 
their name La’caxyan (La-contan) * or The peopu of 
Canya. , 

Let us now for a short space visit the primitive shrine 
of the same god, guided by that admirable writer Colonel 
Tod. It is to the magnificent rocky heights of Ahoo, 
in llajpootnna, that he is conducting us; a place of 
pilgrimage, not less celebrated than the Parnassus of the 
West — so much so, indeed, as to be called the Saint’s 
Pinnacle^ The stalls of pilgrims were heaped in piles 
around the footsteps of the saint, as memorials of their 
successful intrepidity. 

“ Caves innumerable u cre seen in various parts of tlie 
mountain, indicative of a Troglodyte population in former 
ages, and there were many curious orbicular holes, nhich 
could only be compared to cannon-shot. I patiently 
awaited the termination of the struggle between tlic poiiera 
of light and darkness, in conversation with the rcclube. 
lie told me that during the Bursat, or rainy season, wlicn 
the atmosphere is cleared of all impurities, the citadel of 
Jodpoor, and the desert plain, as far as Balotia on the 
Loony were \iNible. It was some time before I could test 
this assertion, though during occasional ont-breakiiigs of 

* Ciint/tiM, plur:il of Canya. 

* ‘‘Ounmou Ktirinri, IJaxlSami.n, k/ilountrs." - Phil . ap. i. 

3 Lcu>, i»coplo, and Cau^a (La’cunya, pi. LacjuLly). 
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the sun, we discerned the rich valley termed Bheetuf, 
extending to Sarchi, and nearly twenty miles to the east, 
the far-famed shrine of Amba-Bhavani, amongst the cloud- 
capped peaks of the Aravulli. At length, however, Surya 
burst forth in all his majesty, and chasing away the sable 
masses, the eye swept over the desert, until vision was lost 
in the blending of the dark blue vault with the dusky, arid 
soil. All that was required to form the sublime was at 
hand, and silence confirmed the charm. 

“ If the eye diverted from the vast abyss beneath, turned 
but half a circle to the\ight, it rested on the remains of 
the castle of the Pramars, whose dusky walls refused to 
reflect the sun-beams, while the slender palmyra, as if in 
mockery of their decay, fluttered its eusigu-like leaves 
amidst the ruined courts of a race who once deemed their 
sway eternal. 

“ A little further to the right, rose the clustering domes 
of Dailwarra, backed by noble woods, and buttressed on 
all sides by fantastic pinnacles, shooting like needles from 
the crest of the plateau, on whose surface were seen 
meandering several rills, pursuing their devious course 
over the precipitous face of the mountains. All was 
contrast — the blue sky and sandy plain, the marble fanes, 
and hiimblo w igwam, the stately woods, and rugged rocks. 
In spite of the cold blast, it required an clfort to w ithdraw 
from t)ic state of contemplative indolence w hich overcomes 
one amidst such scenes, where, as if brought into the 
immediate presence of the Creator of such grandeur, the 
infnd feels oppressed by a sense of its own insignificance. 

" While my eye rested with delight on these Argosies 
of the Hindoos, it was gratified by finding, amidst details 
ofteu too mystical for a western intellect, something that 
savoured of a more classical Pantheon. Here, amidst a 
mingled crew, appeared the Greek Pan, his low er extremi- 
ties goat-like, with a reed in his mouth. To the cast, the 
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inter-colmnniations of the piazza have been built 
and in the centre is a procession of elephants, with their 
riders, drums, and caparisons, cadi cut from a single block 
of marble, of tolerable execution, and about four feet high. 
Fronting this is a column, similar to that noticed in the 
other temple, rising from a circular base. The variom 
cells, their altars their occupants, and the different 
Jineswars' (each about four feet high), in the usual sitting 
posture, arc objects eminently worthy of admiration." = 

But it is now fitting to contemplate the thoroughly 
historical foundation upon which repose the whole history 
of this deified chief, who exhibits in a remarkable m^ner 
the soundness of the judgment formed by the learned 
Principal of Bishop’s College, lately quoted. Colebrooke 
also held the same opinion ; Colonel Slceman likewise, b 
equally correct on this poiut,--his opinion is not a theory 
but a/tfc/. “ The Hindoos,” 'he observes, « think that the 
incariiation of their three great divinities, were beings 
infinitely superior to prophets, being in all their attributes 
and prerogatives equal to the divinities themselves. But 
we are disposed to think that these incarnations were 
nothing morq than great men, whom their flatterers and 
poets have exalted into gods. This was the way iu which 
men made their gods in ancient Greece and Egypt. All 
that the poets have sung of the actions of these men, « 
now received as revelation from hcaveuj though ijothing 
can be more monstrous than the actions ascribed totk 
best incarnation, Crishna, of the best of the gods, \ ishim. 

This opinion will be found correct to the letter. J i 
remembered that the recording historian of antiquity i'm 
the Bhat, or Bard, who received preferment, honour, mtt 
wealth, from his royal master. With the death of to 
prince, or the expulsion of his clans from the once splendid 

1 Statue, oftl.oJ.unaV..«tifr.. » Weston. Wy- m. 

» Col. Sleeiuan’a Itamblea of an Indian Offieial, vol. a !'• oi- 
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scat of their po^r, all his hopes perished. He who haft 
been to him a god, was for ever removed from him. The 
sources of princely munificence had become dried up for 
ever. What wonder then, that gratitude and the saddening 
memory of the past, should draw forth the lay of homage 
to the spirit of the chief, whose banners had floated over 
the soldier-bard, in tlic fury of that battle storm, which 
had swept away the last scion of a line of kings. 

The history of Crisun^us a’Balano-j, (Crissasus 
A' PoLLONo-Sj) is as tlioi-oughly free from what is called 
«]\Jyth,” as the term Graikoi, GayKCi, or Greeks. In 
fact they are bound up with each other. I shall give a brief 
summary of this Indian Prince and Greek deity, drawn 
from undoubted sources. The first will ])e found in the 
admirable treatise of Professor AVilson, on the History of 
Cashmir, as drawn from the Raja Taraugini; displaying 
profound and various learifing, guided by sound judgment. 

The Raja Taraugini notices the remarkable fact of the 
intercourse and alliance, political and domestic , whierf 
often subsisted between the kings of Cashmir, and the 
Gaiigetic provinces ; and likewise the facility with which 
royal retinues, or royal armies, moved from one end of 
India to another. This fact should be borne in mind, 
because it >> ill satisfactorily account for many apparent 
discrepancies in Indijin writers. It will be necessary 
to preface the history of Crislina, with the history of the 
Graikoi, or Greeks. In the province of the Pelaskas, 
(Pelasoas,) or people of Bihar, (Pierians,) about ten 
iliilcs to the south of the latter city, was situsitcd a mag- 
nificent, and even in the days of Crishna, an ancient city. 
It was the Royal city of the IHagedhanians, (jMake- 
donians,) or kings of Magadiia ; hence its title of the 
“ Raja Griha,^' or " Royal IMaiision,” The people, or 
clans of Griha,” were, aecordingto the regular patronymic 
form of their language, styled ^'Grahika,” whence the 
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ordinary derivative, “Gbaihak-os,” (Gr^ik-os,) Gr^ecus, 
or Greek. “ The kings of Magad’ha were Lords Para! 
mount and emperors of India, for above two thousand 
years, and their eountry the seat of learning, mvilisation, 
and triidc.”' Baja Griha, •was the abode of Jarasandha, 
the noblest of the M:^ad'ha kings, a hero, whose name 
and memory were cherished by the Bud’hists, whose great 
champion he was. This is the prince whose name is for 
ever united to the destinies of imperial Twoya, (Troja,) 
“The Brn’iiisT Kingdom;” called also “ Ilyon,” Ilion, 
“OB THE CITV or THE Ii.As,” oT thcBud’has.* The far-famed 
stream of Zanthus, that flowed near the walls of Trajya, 
was “Sandhis,” the martial chief of the Gbaiiiakes, 
(Greeks,) or clans of Raja Griha. “Nonnus, in his 
Dionysiacs shows, that Java Sandha, literally, old Sanda,’ 
Maharaja of India, and whom he well describes, when he 
says, that ^larrhcus, [the Greek way of writing Maja- 
Raj’,] the emperor of India, who was called Sandcs, was 
contemporary 'rith Minos, and his Bacchus is the same 
with Bhagwan in the character of Crishna.” ‘ 

Again: “ Rajagriha was the abode of Jarasandha, the 
first of the Magad’ha kings, who was slain by the sons of 
Pandu, Aijuna, and Balararaa. Rajagriha is described as 
situated amongst fiv'C mountains, which formed as it were 
its walls. It was described at the time of Fa Ilian’s visit, 
A. D. 396. And we need not be surprised therefore, if 
fifteen centuries should have effaced all traces of a city 
which was one of the most ancient and celebrated in the 
India of the Hindus.”’ 


» C(»l. Wilful <1, As, Res, vul. ix. 82. 

3 fi«,the«onofBmlla. Iljrm aii™). t'"-’ "f 
» Tlu- poiitiwl dmsation is from Jam, a fcmalo .lemon, anil so«(»», 
conm-ction. “ He ».■« horn in two iiaUes, which wero put together by th. 
Kakhlia Jiira.”--Wii£os’8 .San*. Let. 

* Wilford, As. &».-“• on tiic Kings of Magmlha.” 

» Profess. Wilson on Knlj Uin.lu sVavigalion, in his account oflwn 
Trans, of Foe Kue Ki; being the Trivels of Fa Hum. 
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I cannot more clearly portray the course of events 
connected with the Raja Grj?iiakot, (Ga.nci,) Jara 
Sandhos, (ZantuuSj) and Guisiina^ (Crissa,) or aH^a- 
laN()-.t, (Apollono-s,) than by presenting the reader with 
a notice of them contained in the masterly, summary of 
the Raja Tarangini, of Professor Wilson. It will be found 
ill the 15th Yol. of Asiatic Bcscarches, where Gonerda the 
king of Cashmir, and son-in-law of Jarasaiidha, is noticed 
in connection with the latter prince. 

Although the name of Gonerda does not appear in 
the Mahabharat, yet there is aii account of an inveterate 
and sanguinary war between Jarasaiidha and Crishna, in 
the course of which a battle on the Yamuna took place, 
when ITatnsa and Dimbica, two princes in alliance with 
the former, were killed. Ilamsa was defeated by 
Halarama, driven into the Y'amuna, and drowned. Tlie 
cause and course of this war arc narrated in the -Mahab- 
harat with gr(‘}it appearance of probabilit}', and throw' 
coiilidcrablo light on the history of Crishna, and of India 
in his time; its substance may therefore not be unaccept- 
a])lc.* Jarasaiidha, King of Magadha, is described as a 
powerful prince ; he held in alliance or subjection 
Sisupala, King of Chedi ; Vacrii, or Yacradanta, King of 
Ciinisha, the imwerful prince of the Yavanas; Bhagadatta 
King of the South and West; the Kings of Baiiga and 
Puiidra, of the Surasenas, Bhadracaras, Bodhus, Salwas, 
Parawaras, SiistMialas,. ^lucutas, Pulindas, Salwayaiias, 
Ciuityas, Southern Panchalas, and Kastorn (^.osalas, and 
life had dri\en eighteen families of the Northern Bhojas to 
the westward, and the Matsyas to the south. (,\ansa, 
King of MatMiura, was married to the daughter of Jara- 
sandlia, and it was to revenge tho murder of his son-in- 
law that the latter levied war upon Crishna. Aecordiug 
to the Mahahharat, this war continued for three years, 
and ill the Bhaghavat it is said that Jarasaudha besieged 
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^fat^hura ei{];htecn times. Both authorities agree in tjjg 
result. Crishna was obliged to fly, and take refuge with 
his family and followers in a strong place on the west 
coast of India, where he built the city oP Dwaraca 
Jarasandha’s power was an insuperable obstacle to the 
performance of the llajasuya sacrifice, or in other words to 
his pretensions to be considered supreme monarch of 
India. This impediment was sagaciously interwoven by 
Crishna with his own quarrel, and induced the Pandava 
princes to arm in his behalf. Accompanied by Bhima and 
Arjiina, Crishna entered Bchar by a circuitous route 
passing under the hills by Gorakliapura and Tirhut, and 
he thence appears to hare taken Jarasandha unprepared 
for defence; the text, when reduced to common sense 
importing that the monarch was surprised in his capital 
and, after a conflict of some days, killed in a single 
combat hv niiima. The occurrence docs not appear to 
have produced the expected consecpiencc, as it was un- 
doubtedly one of the causes of the gri‘al war bctwce#the 
Pandava and Caurava princes ; one of tlic effects of 
whicli was to prevent (h’islma from recovering tlicPtcrri- 
tory he had murdered his uncle to obtain ; Kama, the 
illegitimate sou of Koonti, the daughter ofi Sura, King of 
Mathura, who appears to have held that territory after 
Jarasandhal? death, being probably i)laccd, and un- 
doubtedly maintained in it by the Caurava princes, 
to Avhoin he was a faithful and valuable ally. These 
occurrences furnish a satisfactory clue to tlie close con- 
federacy that subsisted between (’rishna and the Pandava 
brethren.^' 

Agreeably to the whole tenor of ancient clanship, the 
process of deification forthwith began with Jarasandha, as 
it did ill the ciusc of Crishna. Nor is this difficult to 
account for. Tlic popnliitiou of Griha, or the Grailiakas, 
were Buddhists, one of who.se doctrines was the trans- 
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iijigration of souls ; to be the king of a kud^hist land,* 
ijuplied the being a Buddhist Saint — and a BudMiist Saint 
completely answers to that ardent wish of the oriental 
uzicr, “Ol! king, Live eor ever ! ” Martial games and 
solemn festivals long’ cherished the memory of the 
Jiimpcror of the Ghaihakas, as they did the record of 
tlicir chiefs, after their emigration to Europe, and their 
sctllcincut in Greece. “ There among the llaja Griha 
Mountains, the unfortunate Jarasandha had a palace, 
near some hot springs, w here he generally resided ; some 
remains of it are to be seen to this day, and it is con- 
sidered as a place of worship, ^^he Piija is there 
performed, first in honour of Crishna and the five Pau- 
davas; then with flowers, in honour of old Sandha, and 
Ids son, Tjaliadcva. There, in memory of the unfortunate 
hero, martial games are annually exhibited. Tliey >vere 
celebrated with groat solemnity; people came from distant 
])arts j and during the time they lasted a fair was held 
there. The games, the fair, and the place were famous 
throughout all liulia.^’ ‘ 

Hero, then, the hi>t()rian is presented with a primitive 
population in Hollas, not only from the Himalayas, but from 
Pciasa, ]\laghada, or Baliar, with corresponding clans to 
enter Greoco, Jind the cherished memory of their chiefs, as 
the fouiulhtiou of one of the godships of Hellas. Though 
ilahulova, the elder brother of Crishna, wiio w'as supposed 
to have ])crished in crossing the Himalayan mountains, 
Micceedcd ultimately in rc’aching Greece, where his renown 
became great, Crishna was doomed to perish in a land far 
distant from that country. Baladcva, Yudislitra, and 
(hihlina are represented, after their expulsion from India, 
as feeling all the pangs of sorrow and repentance for the 
blood their ambition had shed, though in defence of 
their i-ight. 


' Col. WilforJ, As, lies., vol. x. p. S. 
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" Tims wandering from one teemutt or place of pilgrimage, 
to another, he with his friends, Aijuna, Yudishtra (the 
abdicated paramount sovereign of India), and Baldeva, 
approached the sacred soil around the shrine of^ Somnath. 
Having poi formcd his ablutions in tlic lioly Triveni Kanya, 
he took shelter from the noon-tide heat under an umbra- 
geous Pepul, and while he slept, a forester, Bhil, (says the 
legend), mistaking the Padma, or lotus-like mark, on the 
svjIc of liis feet, for the eye of a deer, sped an arrow to 
the mark. When his kinsmen returned, they found that 
life was extinct. Por a long time Baldeva would not part 
from the corpse, but at length they gave it sepulture at the 
point of juncture of the three streams. A Pepul sapling, 
avcrrcfl to be ' a scion of the original trcc,^ marks the 
spot where the Hindu Apollo cxpirecl, and a flight of steps 
conducts to the bed of the ' golden * lliranya for the pil- 
grim to lustratc himself. This place of purification bears 
the name of Swerga Hu arra, or door of bliss, and coutends 
with that of Heva Puttuu for superior elhcacy in absolving 
from sin.^^ ‘ Tims far have I conducted the hero of tlic 
clans of the Lidac \i-men (Lac vi> k-mon), till, from the 
adored chief of his tribe, he has become the adored divinity 
of a people. In fact it was essential, on Biul’hislic prin- 
ciples, tliat this shoidd be the case — the Jaina Prince, or 
son of Jews, the great Jeenos (Zeenos) or ViJtor over 
self ami over all the world, couhl never be mortal. He 
might be removed from their sight — his image only iniglit 
remain — but somewhere he, the saintly prince, did cxibt: 
and his invisible power was to be invoked and to Be 
obtained. The war of the Cooroos and the Paiidoos, though 
ostensibly political, was in reality a struggle between the 
Bud’bistie and Braliminical party. The success of the 
latter was complete. Crislma, Baladcva, and Yudishtra, 
the champions of the Ilcri or ]3ud'liist Faith, had become 


* Tod’s Western Asia. 
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exiles ; one of tins race of priestly warriors — Crislina— we 
liavc seen sinking deeply lamented in a foreign land. 
All the traditions of the Hindus/' says Troyer, “ are filled 
Avith wars, in which religion certainly had its share. I 
have shown this sufficiently already, without being obliged 
to go back so far as the contests between the Suras and 
the Asuras, the gods and the demons. At the commence- 
ment of the Kali Yuga, w^c sec the nations in the west in 
arms against those of Central Asia. This variety of creeds 
prevailing in the Panjab especially, by no means excludes 
JIuddhisra,' traces of which are detected in the early 
portion of the history of Cashmere."* To the Lao- 
Cany ians, (La'Conjans,) Crishna was the ever “praesens 
divus." His priest, with the aid of the Delbiiai 
(Delphot), the clan of Arjuna, or the 'Aegcans, suc- 
ceeded in rearing a wealthy shrine favourable at once 
to their own aggrandisement and their saint's renown. 
Its situation could not be more imposing. Dwarica, 
near the Co a 'Indus, was one of the last strongholds 
to which Crishna, the Yadu Nat'h, or Lord of the 
Yadus, retreated, and it is in connection with the Sinus 
CoRiNTiiTACUS that the name, Crissmus Sinus or the 
Crisliiijeaii Bay, constantly recurs to our n'inds. The 
grandeur, beauty, and romantic scenery surrounding 
the immediate locality of Crissa and the Crissscan Bay 
cannot be surpassed. " Of the beauty of this scene," 
writes Wordsworth,* ''and of the peculiar features which 
distinguish it, no better or more accurate description can 
be given than that which is contained in the following 
lines of Milton, to whose imagination, when ho composed 
them, a landscape presented itself similar to tliat which 

^ ^ The ancient Rudha of Mr. Charles Ritter (Dio Vorhallo Europioischcr 
\ olkcrgcsjchicliteii) finds BUj)])()rt in the liu>torial legend^uf the Hindus. 

* Iroyor on the Ramayuiia, As. Joum.; Oct., 1814, p. 614. 

* Greece, Pictorial and Descriptive, b/ C. Wordsworih, D.D., 23. 
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tlie truvcller beholds from the mins of the cit&del of 
Ciisso : — 

» Tt A motintain at whoao vcnlant fiwt, • 

A vpacious plain, onUavtcli’d in circuit wiilc, 

T.ay ]«lt*asaiit : from hw ^illo two rivora llowM, 
inie one wimlinj;, tlio l•tlu•r btiiuglit, and left between 
F.iir eliaiiipaign with le'*a j'ivora nitiTveiii d, 

Then meeting join’d their tribute to the Hca; 

Fertile of corn the glebe, of oil and wine , 

"With henU the pastuies throng’d, with floeha the hills; 

Hugo oil lea siiid high tower’d, that well might Boem 
The seat.a of luightiust monareliB.” 


The vciy presence of the terrestrial divinities of Pah- 
XASsrs, the Jaiua Saints of the neighbourhood of Bamiau 
(afterwards the Bomienses of HelUis), would show the 
future destination of the mountain. Part of the Pak-o- 
P.AMisi's (the iin.i. or Bamian), is called Parnassus. 
“ These mountains arc called Devanica, because they are 
so full of devas or gods, called ‘ Gods of the Earth,’ Bliii 
Uevas. They lived according to the Puranas, in bowers or 
huts, called Parnasas, because they were made of leaves”' 
(Faunas). A day soon came, however, when a uiiigu- 
ficent shrine was to rise over the humble Parmisas of tk 


primitive hermit of the cave. 

Ill the devotional feeling of Hellas, lioweicr secondary 
mi-'ht have been the state and dignity of Aroii-o,’ no 
deity VO iirominently called foitli the piety of Ins mtanrs, 
and none ever elicited such mingled sympathy and awe. 
From the first settlement, the innate elegance of llelleipi; 
•renius was called forth by the patron god of music and of 
poetry: by the latter, faith in the oracles of “Tub Hava 
Loro” (Pikebis),’ was made more implicit, and devotion 
more profound. This tw ofold character of graceful dignity 
» c.il, Wilfonl, As . Rfs , vol. vi. p. 4i»7. 
s See mv IVeliAimiry \u-w uf (jnvk Mythology, in ^ «>1. i. ^ ’ 
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aiul religions force is beautifully portrayed by the blind 
lifird of til e Isle of Delos, at whose inspiring note creation 
oives forth the trumpet-call of glorious ])rais(*. After 
struggling \Vith the majesty of his theme, the poet bursts 
forth witli a magnificent exordium, to which it is dillicult 
to do justice in a translation. 

“ With tli<j 0 (“ach llock, each Headland Brow 
Of liofty MouiitaiiiH rang ; 

While liters in their boaward flow. 

And Toppling Oliffa with waves helow. 

And Crocks, thy jiraiscs sang.” * 

Hut how came it to pass, that a deity of such majesty 
aud power should he born in so nigged a spot as the Isle 
of Delos ? ’ This the poet proceeds to explain, and that 
explanation is in perfect harmony with the history already 
given of the prior antiquity (^f the Solar worship in Hellas. 
This sou of Leto or of the Lkii-tax’ (La-ton-a), this 
(Ih iuisscd Jaina Lord of the Ladacai-xiln (Lacedai-xion), 
the ^‘people of Caxya (La’Coxyans was xvith great 
(lilHculty accepted as the prophetic-god of Ilcllas. The 
rugged Isle of Delos wiis the only asylum that could be 
gamed for the xvorsliip of the Ladaki deity and hero. 
When once, however, tliat religious system bad a fair 
opportunity of gaining proselytes, its progress xvas rapid. 
The same ingenuity which xvas so profitable in the case of 
Di’iueter and Peisistratus again came to tlic aid of the 
jiriestliood of Delphi, xvhilc their poets spread his tame as 
a ijotentate possessed of power over the eleiiiciits. They 
i^aiig liOAv the Ib incely Jaiiia Saint advanced towards the 
'erge of Parnassus amid lofty and impending elitfs, xvlicic 

* nutrai de a-Komal roi aSuu koI itpwovfs tiKpoi 
'TijrqKuif opeuv, TroTOfxoi aAadt wpoptoyrei, 

AktuI r'fis AAo KfKAipfvai^ Aifttvis T€ ^a\d(r(rr,5 

J/innUf ApuU 22 — 2J. 

V 2(, M/ .uipm. J yiiy of Loli, ur L.ul.ic 
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reigned an awful silence,— how he approached the dcpp 
recesses of that hallowed region, to select the spot destined 
for his sacred shrine, — how he found its rocky fountain 
guarded by a tremendous Naga Putha,’ or Pub’iiA of the 
Serpent race ; — and of the god’s triumph over the monster 
did they sing likewise. It was the very Priest of the 
Serpent Tribe* that had trained to Heretical practices the 
impious faction of Tu-phon (Tu-piio) or Ti »et! The iden- 
tical renegade who had been driven down to the Tartar’s 
Land by the Ceraunas of the Grand Lama (Salmon), and 
the Great Lama Cm efs (Ol vm-pos) ! But the crowning 
triumph of the god was the establishment of a priesthood for 
his wealthy shrine. If Ave are guided by the Jaina poet, it 
was as miraculous a display of his divinity as any to be 
met w’ith in the history of the saints in the middle ages. 
The deity, from his lofty throne, beholds a company of 
mariners plying their busy Avay from the coasts of Crete, 
and bound to the Peloponnesus. Exerting that miraeiiloih 
power wliich was ever bis, from incarnation to iucavnation, 
the form of tbc Lama Prince instantly changes. Tie rends 
the air in his rapid flight from tbc mountain brow, and, 
plunging in the sparkling waves, becomes a huge dolphin. 
He throws the foam on high, and shakes the acsscI to its 
centre. 

Lo ! the god driATs the ship Avitb a mighty liurricaiie 
along the nigged coast of the Pclojionnesus. On, on she 
glides with resistless poAver through the foaming Corinthian 
gulf, till she reaches the harbour of Crissa, A\hcrc she 
grounds. A youth of glorious form is seen on the sliofe: 
he observes the terror of thecrcAV, and soothingly enquire^ 
whence they came, and their object. The Cretan captain 

* Pufho (Vytlia), BiufUiu ; Naya (suuke.s) are iifictl in (‘outiailiiitlnctu'n 
to tlio pious or gooil. 

“ lleri, or r.u<riii, carricH, as lii.s distinctive mark, a serpent twined ruiinil 
a staff. Ctrmnos, tkuiidur; Cci unaa, Jamas. 
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icl;itcs Low Lis voyage Lad been marvellous — irresistible ! * 
flie Princely Minstrel- Saint now reveals Limself, declaring 
his own agency in tbe miraculous voyage and their future 
exalted functions. To their loved native land never are 
they to tliink of returning : all is to be given up to the 
lioiiour of Lis glorious shrine. They show a cheerful 
obedience — tlie sails arc furled — the ship drawn higli upon 
tlic beach. By the side of their sable bark is reared an 
altar, and, pouring out a libation to the ever-present 
Jaina Saints, they indulge the genial banquet, till it 
beseems their ])rincely entertainer to intimate their 
departure. 

“ Now nobly foastfil, clicerpU with wine, 

Led b} th(“ Jaina IViiue diMiio, 

That woudi'oiiri I larger, Lyro in hand. 

Strode Ki“mdly on tlio Cretin ban<l 
IXineed lollowinj; teethe IJoly Lamb 
Ciete’s I’.eaii imiiMieK hyinird the -od ; 

Within wIloMJ ble.lst^ tll(‘ inelltjW thw)d 
Of ''Oiij; Iho j'o<hlrss Muno had pour'd 
Their (stop niitod’d that upwards s«.ar d. 

Soon bcah'd rarna'^Mi-’ t routed hill 
riie lovely -pot where the} ‘•hoiihl dwell, 

I’.y crowdmi^ pi I” mu'. honourM -tilM 

All this and more .sings the poet in his firn conviction 
of the god-like uiiglit of Ins great dixinity. Then follows 

* Avrap tvtl vSiTios Kal 4 Si}tvos ipov i'l'To 
Bdi/ p t/Liii/ fipxf 8’ Upa <T<p>y &va^, vius, ’AnSWunf 
^dpfiiyy’ tV xfipf<T(riv ayarhv Kidap'i^cnv, 

• KaAa Kcd v^i jStjSds ot 5e pri<r(rotfT(s 'drrovru 

Kp^Tfj irpos Iluddi, Ka\ irjira'fioy duSoy 
Oiui Tf KpjjTiov trai-fiuves, oiffiTe MuPura 
Ly (TT-fi6(a(Tiy (07;k€ Oed /ufAlyjjpvy doidjjy 
AKfiTjTOi 8« \6<l>oy Trpo(re0ay ttoitiV, oA|-a 8’ Xkovto 
U apvTiffhy Kal ftr-nparuv, fy$* ap' (fieWuy 

OlK‘/]<Tfy TToWoifTl T€ TeTlflhoL dyOpUTTOKTlV. 

Stoioy Mythology of Urm 0,111 Vul i of ili-st. efclrooce. — I'hioyelopredia 
Mctiopolitaiia. 
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*the procession of the pilgrim bands, and the inauguration 
of the most ancient monastic foundation of Hellas, and 
the establishment of the Lamaic Mission. 

Such in behalf of his saintly patron, such for the glory 
of that dignified being, is the record of the Jaina poet of 
Greece. The miracles effected by this cxjilted saint arc 
poetical ; the establislimcnt of a wealthy shrine, historical. 
To request a rational being to "go into the evidences*' of 
the poetical, to the utter neglect of the historical, is a 
melancholy compliment to the understanding. Yet such 
is the Lainaism of the East and of the W cst. Men who 
beg of their fellows this mental prostration, may enlarge 
the sacelhi of mythology, — may make silver shrines for 
Diana, but can never rciir the temple of History. It 
is this very feature, common to the llud'hism of Greece 
and to the Buddhism of Rome, to the Delphi of the 
blind Greek, and the Vatican of the blind Roman, ‘ that 
has cast a veil over the truth of time. The super- 
naturalist claims all, and injured reason grants none. 
And yet the truth of personality remains, while the legend 
is utterly fabulous. Let this be tested by the parent 
Theological Institutes of the city of Rama. The ay my 
of an ingenious priesthood will not be doubted — that is 
clear; the evidence, however, of the actual perfornianre 
of the wonderful miracles said to have been performed, rests 
upon a foundation no deeper than that of an hierarchic 
corporation. I present the reader with an extract of one 
of those al)undant iniraeles with which the BiuVhi>t 
Church is absolutely hung from end to end. It is takhn 
from the Mahawanso, a work of authentic standing in the 
Buddhistic sacred books of Ceylon. It is the history of 
the inauguration of a relic, and the building of a shrine 
for its reception ; acts of imaginary piety, for which the 

^ TwfiKus oIku 5 c M vaiTroKScfTiT-p. — Ilyim. AjtdU 1 < 2. 
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JJud’hists, in the highest antiquity, as well as in more 
niodern time, have been celebrated. 

^'Tlie vanquisher of foes, (Dutthagfimini,) having 
perfected 'the works to be executed within the relic 
receptacle, convening an assembly of the priesthood, thus 
addressed them : ' The works that were to be executed by 
nic in tlic relic receptacle, arc completed; to-morrow I 
shall enshrine the relics. Lords, bear in mind the relics/ 
The monarch having thus delivered himself, returned to 
the city. Thereupon tlie priesthood consulted together, 
as to the priest to be selected to bring relics ; and they 
assigned the office of escorting the relics to the disciple 
named Sdnuttaro, who resided in the Piya Paraweno, and 
was master of the six departments of doctrinal knowledge. 

During the pilgrimage (on earth of Budho), the 
compassionating saviour of the world, this personage had 
(in a former existence) been a youth of the name 
NancluttAro, who having invited liis supreme Iludho, with 
his disciples, had entertained the»n on the banks of the 
river (Canges). The divine teacher, with his sacerdotal 
retinue, embarked there at Payagapattana in a vessel; 
and the them Bhaddaji (one of these disciples), master of 
the six branches of doctrinal knowledge, andc/dow ed with 
supernatural powers, observing a great whirlpool in the 
river, tlius spoke to the fraternity : — ^ Here is submerged 
the golden palace, tw'enty-five yojaiias in extent, which 
had been occupied by me, in my existence as King 
Mahapaiiado,' at the commencement of the “ kappo.” 

’ ^‘Thc incredulous among the priests (on board), on 
approaching the whirlpool in the river, reported the 
circumst.ance to the divine teacher. The said divine 
teacher, addressing hipisclf to the Bhaddaji, said, 
‘ Remove this scepticism of the priesthood.' Tlicrenpoii 
hy his supernatural gift, springing up into the air, to 
tlie height of seven palmira trees, and stretching out his 
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?irm brought to the spot where be was poised, the 
Dussatbupo in wliicb tlie dress laid aside by Budho, 
as Prince Siddhatto, on bis entering into pricstbood, was 
ensbrined in tbc Brabinaloka beaven, for it9 spiritml 
ivelfmr, and exhibited it to the people. Thereafter, 
having restored it to its former position, returning to the 
A csscl on the river, by bis supernatural powers be raised 
from tbc bed of the river the submerged palace, by 
laying bold of it by a pinnacle witli bis toes, and having 
exhibited it to tbc people, threw it back tlicrc. Tbc youth 
Nandnttaro seeing tbc miracle spontaneously, arrived at 
this conviction, ‘ Tt will be permitted to me to bring away 
a relic appropriated by another.' " 

The procession now sets out, attended with the most 
gorgeous accompaniments; tbc pomp of military music, 
and the admiring homage of myriads. 

“ The priest Sonnttaro, wdnlc yet at bis parieweno, 
bearing for the first time tbc burst of the musical sounds 
which announced the procession to be in motion, instantly 
diving into the earth, and proceeding suhterranconsly to 
the Land of Nagas, there presented himself to the Naga 
Raja. The Kaga king, rising from bis throne, and 
rcv(*rentia]ly bowing down to him, seated him thereon; 
and, haling shown him every mark of respect, impiircd 
from what land lie had come. On his having explained 
himself, he then asked the thero for what purpose he had 
come ; who, after detailing all the principal objects, then 
delivered the message of the priesthood; — ' For the 
purpose of enshrining at the ^laha Thupo, pursuant tt) 
the prcdictiic injunction of Jluddho; ' do thou surrender 
to me the relics wdiieh hav(* fallen into thy hands.' 
On hearing this demand, the Naga Raja, plunged into 
the deepest consternation, thus thought, * surely this 
sanctified character is endowed with pow'cr to obtain them 
])y forcible means; therefore it is expedient that the 
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relics should he transferred to some other place ; ' and* 
secretly signified to his nephew, who was standing by, 

< l^y some means or other, let this be done/ That 
individual,* whose name was Wasuladatto, understanding 
Ills uncle’s intention, hastening to the relic apartment, 
swallowed the relic casket ; and, repairing to the foot of 
]iIoinit Meru and by his supernatural powers extending 
his own dimensions, to three hundred yojanas broad, 
coiling himself up, remained there. This preternaturally 
jrifted Naga, sprcjiding out thousands of hoods, and 
retaining his coiled-up position, emitted smoke and 
lightning; and calling forth thousands of snakes similar 
to himself, and encircling himself with them, remained 
coiled there. On this occasion numerous dewos and nagas 
asscml)lcd at this jilacc, saying, ^ Let us witness the contest 
between these two parties, the snakes andthethero/ 

The uncle, satisfying fiimsclf that the relics had been 
removed by his nephew, thus replied to the thch’O, ' the 
relics an* nut in my possession/ The said thero revealing 
to the Naga Raja the travels of these relies from the cora- 
meucement to tlicir arrival in the Land of Nagas, said, 
^Givc up tliose relics to me/ The ophite king, in order 
that lie nilglit indicate to the thero that he must search 
elsewhere, escorting and conducting him to tlic relic 
apartnienl, proved that point to him. The priest, be- 
holding tlic ehetiyo and the clietiyo apartments, both 
exquisitely constructed, and superbly ornamented in 
various ways, nith every deseription of treasure, ex- 
claimed, ' All the accumulated treasures in Lanka would 
fall short of tlic value of the last step of the stair of this 
apartment; wlio shall dcscril)c tlic rest.’ The Naga 
king, forgetting his previous declaration, that tlic relics 
were not there, retorted. * Priest, the removal of a relie 
from a place where it is preserved in so perfect a manner, 
to a place inferior in the means of doing honour to it. 
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surely cannot be riglit?' Sonattcro replied: 'Naga, 
it is not vonclisafcd unto you nsigas to attain tlic 
four superior grades of sanctification; it is quite right 
tliereforc, to remove the relics to a place where tlic 
four superior grades of sanctification arc attainable. 
Tattbagatas (Buddlios) arc born to redeem beings en- 
dowed itli existence from the miseries inseparable from 
sangsara (interminable transmigration). In the present 
case, also, there is an object of Buddho^s to be accom- 
plished. In fulfilment thereof, I remove these relies. 
On this very day the monarch of Tjanka is to effect the 
enshrinement of tlic relies. Therefore, without causing 
unavailing delays, instantly surrender the relies.' 

^'ThoNaga insidiously rejoined,^ Lord, as thou of course 
scest th(‘ relics, taking tlicm, liegone.' The theu’o made 
him repeat that declaration three times, Thci'cupon, the 
tbero, uithout moving from' that spot, miraculously 
creating an invisibly attenuated arm, and thrusting its 
baud (lowii the mouth of the nephew at Mount 
instantly possessed himself of the relic casket. Then 
saving to Kalo, ‘Nag.a, rest thou here,' rending the 
earth, he rcnscendcd at his pariwthio jit Anuradhapura. 

The Xaga Raja then sent a message to his nephew to 
bring back the relics, informing him at the same time, 

' the priest is gone, completely deceived by us.' In tlic 
mean time, the neplunv being conscious that the ca>kct 
was no longer in his stomach, returning, im[)artc(l the 
same to his uneh‘, with loud lamentations. Then it was 
that the Xiiga Raja, exclaiming, ' It is we who art 
deceived,' wept. The alllietcd nagas also all mourned 
the loss of the relic. 

" The dewos assembled at ^Iim’u, to witness the conflict, 
exulting at the priest's victory over the miga, and making 
offerings to the relies, accompanied him tliithcr. 

“ The nagas, who w^re in the deepest affliction at the 
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vcnioval of the relies, also, presenting themselves, full of 
Isiincntation, to the tlim'o (at Auuradlmpura), wept. The 
priesthood, out of compassion to them, bestowed on them 
}i trifling relic. They delighted thereat, departing to the 
Land of Niigas, brought back treasures worthy of being 
presented as ofterings.^' ‘ 

passages innumerable might be multiplied, illustrative 
of this marvellous power of working miracles, as a 
standing proof of the existence of a True Church 
amongst that nation which is favoured by such popular 
cxliibitions. The very recondite faculty of cleaving the 
earth, and thereby producing an extemporaneous as well 
j\s sul)tcrraiicous passage for substantial flesh and blood 
—the still more recondite faculty of creating an invisible 
arm, an ingenious forceps, to extract a casket of relics 
from within the clay walls, of humanity, arc poetical per- 
formances, such as have hccu, and arc the standard means 
of upholding the divinity of Lamaism in the cast and 
wost. 1 cannot agree with ^NFr. Grotc in Ins observation, 
tliat the great religious movement of the Reformation, 
anil the gradual forinutioii of critical and philosophical 
liahits in the modern mind, have caused these legends of 
till’ saints, once the charmed and cherished creed of a 
immcrons public, to pass altogether out of credit, n ithout 
even being regarded, among Protestants, at least, as 
worthy of a formal scrutiny into the evidence — a proof of 
tlic transitory value of public belief, however sincere and 
fmeut, as a certificate of historical truth, if it be blended 
''itli religious predispositions.”” The Buddhistic tribes, 
slill living on the banks of the Isis, present a practical 
ivlutation of this remark, unless, possibly, their habits 
may not be so philosophical nor quite so critical as those 
tecribed in the valuable work just quoted. 

^ Maliawtanso, xxxi. p. 183 — 189. 

* druto’a Hist. Crcoco, \ol. i. p. <»33. 
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How much iudebted arc some sections of the European 
population to the Lamaism of Ladac and the Ladacai-men 

(Lacademoiiians), those sons of-^Crishna, thc^ApoUo of 
Greece, will' be at once seen from the able treatise of 
H. T. Priusep, E>q. That author thus writes 

" The Boodliists of the west, accepting Christianity on its 
first announcement, at once introduced the rites and ob- 
servanccs which for centuries had already existed in India. 
From that country Christianity derived its monarchical 
institutions, its forms of ritual, and Church service; 'its 
councils or convocations to settle schisms on points of 
faith; its worship of relies, and working of miracles 
through them; and much of the discipline and of the 
dress of the clergy, even to the shaven heads of the monks 
and friars. It would require an entire volume to com- 
pare in details the several peints of similarity, and to 
trace divergence from the more ancient doctrine and 
practice in the creed and forms of ritual ultimately 
adopted by the Churches of the west. It is enough for 
our present purpose to establish the superior antiquity of 
the one, found to exhibit so many points of close corre- 
spondencc. But, independently of the simibnity of 
doctrine, of ritual, and of institutions, we find that Bood- 
hism has run in the east a very analogous course with 
Komanism in the west. Haring its classes of specially 
initiated and ordained teachers, it spread widely amongst 
the population before it was adopted and made a state 
rcliriou by the reigning sovereigns. It was torn m piccps 
by heresies and schisms on trivial observances and 
trinal points, tiU one sect having enlisted the power of the 
state on its side, iiersecutcd and expelled its opponente, 
to the weakening and ultimate ruin of the Church and vte 
authority. The subserviency of the temportd to 
spiritual power was universally preached by this separa 
initiated class ; and by its presumptuous reliance on 
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influence over the populace, priests in the east, as in the* 
west, have humbled and destroyed the kingly power, and 
occasionally, when circumstances favoured the pretension, 
have established a priestly government, such as we see in 
Tibet in entire supercession of the ordinary temporal 
authority, and have sought to reserve the administration 
of all affairs for the special class of initiated or ordained. 
But the consequence in the cast has* been the same as in 
the west. The priestly governments have been unable to 
maintain themselves without forel^ support; priestly 
domination has been found quite incompatible with ener- 
getic military action, which always has been, and always 
must be, the source of real political power. The great 
Lamas of Tibet arc the protected minions of China, just 
as the Pope of Rome is dependent to-day on France, and 
recently on Austria, nqj:withstanding the reverence in 
wliicli the Papal name and spiritual authority is still held 
by vast populations.'^* 

The work just quoted contains a valuable though com- 
pendious view of the Lamaic establishments, which run 
up to ail antiquity far surpassing thiit of which we have 
any conception from the ordinary sources of history. The 
races of which it treats have been already contemplated in 
Greece, Egypt, and Palestine. In another point of view, 
also, may they be contemplated, viz., as being the parent 
source of much of that artistic mode of devotion which 
appears in many parts of Europe. This point, however, 
bas been brought forward in so interesting a way, that I 
shall make no apology in this place for its introduction. 

It is contained in an able review of the Travels of 
mm. Hue and Gabet, in Mongolia and Tartary, 
whither they had gone to extend the sphere of their 
usefulness. " These volumes,” writes the reviewer, 
contain the most detailed and complete account of 

* H. Prineep, Esq., " Mougolia and Tartar}’.” 
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Lamanisni that lire remember ever to have met with ; and 
they confirm^ on the authority of these Romish priests 
themselves, the astonishing resemblance that exists 
between the external rites and institutions of Bud'hism 
and those of the Church of Rome. Besides celibacy, 
fasting, and prayers for the dead, there are enshrined 
relics, holy water, incense, candles in broad day, rosaries 
of beads counted in praying, worship of saints, processions, 
and a monastic habit, resembling that of the mendicant 
orders. Although our worthy missionaries call the images 
of Lamanism idols, and the Romish idols images, wc do 
not think the distinction is worth much, and therefore may 
throw in this item with the rest ; the more especially, as 
on the summary principle of inveniam viam aut fadam, 
the commandment against idol worship has been thrust 
bodily out of their decalogue by the Romanists, as may 
be seen from any copy of the Missal. It is remarkable 
that these very missionaries had an image made for their 
own adoration, from a European model, at a place on their 
journey, where a huge image of Bud'ha had just been 
cast, and sent off to Lhassa. Thus the object of their 
worship was a molten image, the work not only of men's, 
but Pagan hands, employed indifferently for cither 
Buddhism or Romanism. It was at once curious, and 
an intrinsic lesson to unprejudiced minds, to observe that 
M. Hue, while he indulges in pleasantries, at the expense 
of the Bud'hists, entirely forgets how applicable his 
sarcasms arc to his own side of the question. After 
describing an assembly in a college of Lamas, where flie 
explanations given by the priests or professors on certain 
points of their religion, proved as vague and incompre- 
hensible as the thing to be explained, he adds, 'On est, 
du reste, convaincu que la sublimite d'une doctrine est en 
raison directe de son obscurite et de son impenftrabilite. 
Let us only suppose M. Hue expounding to these Lamas 
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the dogma of Transubstantiation^ and addings in testimony ’ 
of its truth, that St. Ignatius Loyola, with eye-sight 
sharpened by faith, declared he actually saw the 
farinaceous* substance changing itself into flesh. ‘Les 
hommes,^ observes our author, in another place, ^sont 
partout les mSmes ! ^ The jokes, in which M. Hue indulges 
against the devotees and recluses of Buddhism, are similar 
to what have been repeated a thousand times with reference 
to those of Romanism : — ' Ce jeune lama de vingt-quatre 
ans, etait un gros gaillard bien membre, et dont la lourde 
ct epaisse figure Paccusait de faire dans son etroit reduit 
UDC forte consommation de beurre. Nous ne pouvions 
jamais le voir mettre le nez A la porte de sa case, sans 
songer A ce rat de La Fontaine qui par devotion s^etait 
retire dans un fromage de Hollande.' The monasteries 
^f the Lamas, resembling as they do in so many respects 
those of the Romanists, difier from them on some few 
points. The members are all subject to the same rule, and 
the same discipline, but they do not seem to live to the 
sme extent in community; and exclusive rights of 
property prevail among them. Our missionaries passed 
some mouths in these establishments. Besides His 
Holiness the Supreme Lama, at Lhassa, there ?re Grand 
Lamas, who derive their investiture from him, and descend 
from past ages in uninterrupted succession. With 
reference to one of these, it is observed ; — ^ Si la personne 
du grand Lama nous frappa peu, ii n^en fut pas ainsi de son 
costume, qui etait rigoureusement celui des eveques; il 
poftait sur sa tete une mitre jaune; un long bdton en 
forme de crosse (crosier) etait dans sa main droite ; et ses 
^paulcs etait recouvertes d'un manteau en taffetas violet, 
retenu sur la poitrine par une agraffe, et semblable en 
tout a une chape. Dans la suite, nous aurons A signaler dc 
nombreux rapports entre le culte Catholique et les 
ceremonies Lamanesques.' 
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‘ “M. Hue afterwards recapitulates as follows:— ‘la 

crosse, la mitre, la Dalmatique, la chape ou pluvial, que 
les Grands Lamas portent en voyage, ou lorsqu’ils font 
quclquc c4r^monie hors du temple ; 1 ofSce it deux choeurs, 
la psalmodie, les exorcismes, I’encensoir soutenu par cinq 
chaines, et pouvant s’ounir ct se fermer h volonte ; les 
benedictions donnees par les Lamas en dtendant la main 
droite snr la tete des fideles; le chapclet, le celibat 
eccl&iastique, les retraites spirituelles, le culte des saints, 
les jevincs, les processions, les litanies, rcaubdnite; voilJi 
autant de rapports que les boudhistes ont avee nous.’ 
He might have added, that they likewise have a goddess, 
whom they call Tienhow, literally cm/i, ‘Queen of 

Heaven ; ’ hut with a different legend. Our author very 
naturally endeavours to persuade himself and his readers 
that hy some process of diablerie these things have been 
borrowed from his own Church ; hut why should we do 
such violence to the subject, when there is the much easier, 
more intelligible, and more straight-forward course of 
deriving both from something older than either j and, 
remaining persuaded, as most of us ninst have been long 
ago, that the Pagan rites and Pontifex Maximus of the 
modern Koine represent, in outward fashion, the Paganism 
and Pontifex Maximus of the ancient ? Strange to say, 
instead of blinking the matter, a sort of parallel has often 
been studiously preserved and paraded, as when tho 
Pantheon, the temple of ‘all the gods,' was conscci-atcd 
by Pope Boniface to ‘all the Saints.’ Is it necessary 
for us to corapai-e the annual sprinkling of horses With 
holy water to the like process at the Circensian games- 
the costly gifts to Loretto to the like gifts at Dclphi-the 
nuns to the virginea sancia of old Home — the shrine o 
‘ Maria in triviis ’ to the like rural shrines of more ancien 
idols— the flagellant (whoso self-discipline Sancbo so 
dexterously mitigated in liis own case) to the practices o 
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tbe priests of Isis? In rnnning the paraUel, the only ’ 
difficulty is where to stop. It is impossible to look at 
inmimerable Totive pictures and tablets which conceal, 
irithout addhiing, the wads and piUars of many a church 
at Borne, and not to think of 

* num poRse mederi 

Ficta doeet tcmplis multa tabella tuia.’ 

"To instance a higher department of art —as the old 
artist, in painting his Venus, is said to have combined 
'each look that charmed him in the fair of Greece,^ so 
the Italian painters have sometimes immortalised the 
features of their own mistresses in pictures of saints and 
martyrs, intended to adorn churches. In its modem 
traits, as well as in its ancient, Lamanism maintains its 
resemblance to Romanism. Prodigies and miracles of 
constant occurrence come to the aid of the priesthood and 
maintain their influence over the stupid multitude. Some 
of the instances adduced are palpable cases of ingenious 
jugglery ; but M. Hue, with characteristic facility, believes 
in the fact while he attributes it to the agency of the 
de>il: — ‘Une philosophic purement humaine rejettera 
sans doute des faits scmblables, on Ics mettra sa.is balancer 
sur Ic comptc des fourbcrics lamanesques. Four nous, 
missionaircs catholiques, nous croyons que le grand 
mentcur qui trompa autrefois nos premiers parents dans le 
paradis terrestre, poursuit toujours dans le mondc son 
systemc de mensongc; celui qui avait la puissance de 
sGiitenir dans Ics airs Simon le Magicien, pent bien encore 
anjourd’hui parler auxhommes par la bouche d'un enfant, 
a pen d'entretenir la foi de ses adorateurs.' 

“Whatever Protestants may think and say of the means 
by which the Romish Church has maintained and extended 
its influence over the masses of milnkind, it is impossible 
to deny the thorough knowledge of human nature, on which 

1 E 2 
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all its measures have been calculated. The same causes 
which liave aided it so long against the reforms of a pure 
faith, are likely to aid it mnch longer j and we really see 
very little chanee of a change. The priestly array, the 
lighted tapers, and the histrionic pantomime, are aided by 
smoking censers, graven images, and all the paraphernalia 
by which so many temples of so many different religions 
have been before distinguished. We entirely agree with 
M. Hue, that the Romish Church has a fair field for 
proscly tism in the vast regions where Bud’hism at present 
prevails. In external forms, the transition is the easiest 
possible; and during his short residence at Lhassa,he 
remarked : — ‘ II nous semblait toujoui’s que la bcaut6 de 
nos ceremonies eut agi puissamment sur ce people, si 
avidc dc tout ce qui tieut au cidte exterieur.’ 

“ If the new system cannot made to supersede the old, 
it may at least be grafted upon it, as expcricuee has 
already proved at our own colony of Ceylon ; for Eo. 
maoism has sometimes been satisfied with a part, where 
the whole was attainable. In a recent work by Sir 
Emerson Tenncnt, he observes of the early converts in 
that island to the Romish Church, ^ there is no reason to 
doubt that, along with the profesMon of the new faith, 
the majority of them, like the Siugalcse of the present 
day, cherished with still closer attachment, the supersti- 
tions of Bud'liism; and he attributes the case of their 
external conversion to the attractions of a religion, which, 
in point of pomp and magnificence, surpassed, without 
materially differing from, the pageantry and processions 
with which they were accustomed to celebrate the festivals 
of their own national worship. Wc may, however, chari- 
tably and reasonably suppose, that the present emissaries 
of Rome would stop short of the complaisant confonui^ 
of their Jesuit predecessors, who, according to the A ) e 
Duhois, conducted the images of the Virgin and Saviour 
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on triumphal cars, imitated from the orgies of Jagger- 
iiath, and introduced the dancers of the Brahminical 
rites into the ceremonial of the Church." ‘ 

Let us 'hear another writer upon this subject of the 
Western Buddhism and its ancient connection with La- 
maism, as descending to the present days. 

''Amongst the heathen, every shrine had its priest; and 
as these priests were generally maintained by the offerings 
brought to the altars of their respective patrons, they, of 
course, became deeply pledged to uphold a system which 
furnished them with the means of subsistence, if not of 
profusion. 

"It is lamentable to observe in how many particulars 
this picture is true of modem Italy and Sicily ; where, in 
spite of that knowledge of the one and only God which 
revelation has communicated, the same tendency to poly- 
tlicisin, (for the w'orship of saints has all the character 
of that creed in practite, however ingeniously it may be 
exphiiucd,) is still manifested; and where the same 
abuses as those which have been already enumerated, 
and from the same causes, abundantly prevail. On the 
one hand, impertinent and unworthy solicitations of 
divine interference ; on the other, encouragement in such 
a practice by self-interested individuals. Priests ill paid, 
and hoards of friars, mendicants by profession, liavc been 
tempted to lay under heavy contribution the credulity 
of the public; and accordingly we find most cathedrals, 
as well as nearly all the chapels of the regular clergy, 
possessed of images or relics said to be endowed with 
miraculous virtues, while a box is at hand to receive the 
offerings of those, who, out of gratitude for the past, or 
hope for the future, are disposed to give their mite for the 
good of the Church. 

^ I nave seen the poor fishermen at Catania regularly 
* fiJiu. Ueview, April, lS51,p. 411. 
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greeted on their arrival at the coast with the produce of 
thrii- day’s toil, by the craving voice of a Capuchin, or 
Franciscan ; nor has that been refused to the holy vagrant, 
which ordinary beggars, though wrung with* distress, 
would have besought in vain. Indeed few persons are so 
poor as to escape subscribing their quota towards filling 
the satchels of these men, or so fearless of the consequent 
anger of heaven as to risk a denial. 

« The general effects of this unhappy system have been, 
to degrade the worship of the Deity, to swell the calendar 
with saints, to extend the influence of charms, to instigate 
pilgrimages, to clothe the altar with votive tablets, and to 
give currency to numbers of miracles which have not a 
shadow of testimony to their truth. In short, it has 
made the countries of Italy and Sicily what they are, 
emblems of the churches in thejn, replete themselves with 
beauty, yet serving as vast magazines for objects cnlra- 
lated to excite the devotion of the superstitious ; the pity 
of the wise and good; and the scoffs of the profane.”' 

I subjoin from the authentic source of the Mahawanso, a 
brief notice of this worship of Lanca; it relates a miracle 
effected by the celebrated Bo-tree, or Bud’ha tree. The 
different Bud’hist Saints were accustomed to select par- 
ticular trees as their special favourites. Hence we read 
of Zeus selecting the Oak, Athene the Olive. 

The Bo-branch is represented as being on a miracrfous 
progress through the country, conferring many blessings, 
and performing many miracles. Take an instance of m 
of them. It is not wanting in picturesque effect. Ibe 
instant it (the Bo-branch) extricated itself from the 
hand of man, springing eighty cubits up into the air, se - 
poised and resplendent, it cast forth a halo of rap of sk 
colours. These enchanting rays iBuminating the lima, 
ascended to the Brahma heavens, and continned visible 

> Blunt’s Vestiges of Antiquities, p. 4. 
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till the setting of the sun.” Now mark the effect, for the 
interest of the Church. " Ten thousand men, stimulated 
by the sight of these miracles, increasing in sanctification, 
and attaining the arahat, (the subjugation of sinful 
passions,) consequently entered into the priesthood.”’ 
Take again the Apollonic doctrine of salvation by the grace 
of relies. It occurs in a passage, where the Bud'hist 
Missionary is desired to repair to one of the principal 
courts of tliat kingdom. The following was the argument 
to be urged by this Buddhist envoy. " King of Devas, 
thou possesscst the right canine tooth-relic, (of Buddha,) as 
well as the right collar bone of the divine teacher. Lord 
of Devas, demur not in matters involvhuj tlie salvation of 
the Land of Lanka.” * Agtiin : "Thus the Saviour of the 
world, (Budha,) even after he had attained ' Parinibanan,^ * 
liy means of a corporeal relic, performed infinite acts to 
tlie utmost perfection, for the spiritual comfort and mun- 
dane prosperity of mankind. While the vanquisher 
[.Jeyus,] yet lived, what must he not have done !”^ 

Again, " on the south-eastern branch” (this was after 
the descent of the sacred tree), " a fruit manifested itself, 
and ripened in the utmost perfection. The Thero,* taking 
up that fruit as it fell, gave it to the king to pljint. The 
monarch planted it in a golden vase, filled nith odoriferous 
soil, which was prepared at the Alahasano. "While they 
uere all still gazing at it, eight sprouting shoots \vere 
produced, and became vigorous plants, four cubits high 
each.” This raL’aclc was greatly to the advantage of the 
true Church of Lanka, since Anula, together with her 
retinue of five hundred virgins, and five hundred women 

‘ Maluwauso, 118. 2 p. ] 05 , 

^ Final emancipation, the object of the Moksh’tat (Mustai), of the 
EleuMiniaii. Its general racamng here, is ** jifter Buil'hiu> doath. 

* lilalnwauHo, p. 109. 

® Pnest : JIai-Tli6ro8 (aithcros), tho Hya priest, governed hy Jlnos 
(Ajeiios) or Jaiiia rontilTs. ® Mahavvanso, p. 109. 
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of the palace, entered into the order of priesthood, in the 
community of the Th&i (Abbess) Sanghamittd, and 
attaining the sanctification of Arahat,' or the subjugation 
of sinful passions. • 

Let us now turn to the Western Lamaism. Here St. 
Columban employs a erow to bring back the gloves which 
he had lost ; on another occasion he as miraculously pre- 
vents the beer from flowing from a cask which had been 
bored. On this, Mr. Grote justly remarks, " The miracle 
by which St. Columban employed the raven to fetch back 
his lost gloves, is exactly in the character of the Homeric 
and Hesiodic age : the earnest faith, as well sis the reve- 
rential sympathy, between the Homeric man and Zeus, or 
Athene, is indicated by the invocation of their aid, for his 
own sufferings, sind in his own need of danger.” * 

The state of Lamaic society I have already exhibited 
in primitive Greece, and the Jjamaic population, I have 
already shown, especially in Thessaly, the land of miracles, 
will satisfactorily account for the legends of our Hierarchy 
of the Senses. Again, let us hear no mean authority for the 
Lamaism of the AVest. St. Raymond was transported 
over the sea on his cloak ; St. Andrew* shone brightly in 
the dark” ^ What says the Lama patriarch of the East? 

"The Attock was formerly no barrier to the hierarchs 
of Buddha, wliu, blending fable and magic (a grand 
ingredient in their faith) with tradition, have it written 
that when Sur-Acharya used to visit his flocks west of the 
Indus, he floated liimself across the stream upon his 
mantle.” ’ Now observe the miracle of shining. “ Many 
Asankyas (vast numbers) of paid labourers, in the course 

’ “From ari, foes, ic. siuful passions ; Hattattd, being destroyed or ovc^ 
come." — Mahawanso, Glm. p. 2. * Grote’s Hist Greece, voL L p. 683. 

* See Dr. Newman's Lectures, or Birmingham Mythology, pp. 286, 287. 

^ N.R This miracle of ihiniiig in the dark has been since performed at 
Oxford very frequently. About one hundred coses have been already 
recorded. » Tod’s Western Asia, p. 277v ‘ 
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of the construction of the Thu'po (shrine for a relic)) 
becoming converts to the faith, went to Sugato (Buddha). 
The wise man bearing in mind that by conversion alone 
to the faith, the supreme reward of being bom in heaven 
is obtained, should make offerings also at the Thu*po, Two 
women who had worked for hire at this place, after the 
completion of the great Thu^po, were born in the Tawa- 
tinsa heavens. Both these women, endowed with the 
merits resulting from their piety in their previous 
existence, calling to mind what the act of piety of that 
previous existence was, and preparing fragrant flowers and 
other offerings, descended at a subsequent period to this 
Thu'po, to make oblations. Having made these flower, 
and other ofieringa, to the Chetiyo, they bowed down to 
worship. At the same instant, the Thero (Priest) Ma- 
hasiwo, resident at the Bhjitiwanko Wiharo (Monastery), 
who had come in the night-time, saying, * Let me pray at 
the great Thu'po,' se(3ing these females, concealing himself 
behind a great Sattapanni tree, and stationing himself 
unpcrceivcd, he gazed on their miraculous attributes. At 
the termination of their prayers, he addressed them thus : 

the effulgence of the light proceeding from your 
persons, the whole island has been illuminated. By the 
peiformaucc of what act was it, that from hence ye were 
transferred to the world of Dewos?^ These DewAtas 
replied to him, ' The work performed by us at the great 
Thu'po." Such is the magnitude of the fruits derived 
from faith in the successor of former Bud^has,^^ * 

I make another extract from the valuable mythology, 
produced at the great manufacturing town just named! 
"St. Scholastica gained by her prayers a pouring rain.”* 
What says the Lamaic Patriarch? "In his reign, 
{Bud'had«asis,) the island was afflicted with drought, disease 
and distress. This benevolent person who was* like a 

Mahawanso, p. 1 78. * Dr. Newman’s Lectures, or Birm. Myth. p. 287. 
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iuminary which expels the darkness of sin, thus inquired 
of the priests. ‘Lords! when the world was overwhelmed 
with the misery and horrors of a drought, was there 
nothing done by Bud’ha in his time, for the alleviation of 

the world?’ o . 

"They then propounded the ‘Gangarohana Suttan,’ of 
Bud’ha. Having listened thereto, causing a perfect image 
of Bud’ha to be made of gold, for the tooth-relic, and 
placing the stone or refection disf of the divine teacher 
filled with water, on the joined hands of that image, and 
raising it into his state car, he went through the ceremony 
ofrccciniig ‘Sila,’ which confers conwlation on all living 
beings ; and made the multitude also submit to the same 
ceremony, and distributed alms. Having decorated the 
capital like to a heavenly eity, surrounded by all the 
priests resident in the island, Ije descended into the main 
street. There, the assembled pi-icsts, chanting forth the 
‘ Ratanasuttan,’ and at the same time sprinkling water, 
arranged themselves in the street at the end of which the 
palace was situated, and continued throughout the three 
great divisions of the night, to perambulate round its 
enclosing wall. At the rising of the sun, a torrent of 
rain descended as it would cleave the earth. All the ski 
and crippled sported about with joy. The king then issued 
the following command: ‘ Should there, at any time, be 
another affliction of drought and sickness m this island, 
do yc observe the like ceremonies.’ ” ' One more instance 
of the Lamaisra of the west, from the excellent authonjy 
lately quoted. “ Relics arc ever touching the sick, the 
diseased, the wounded, sometimes with no result at J at 
other times with marked and undeniable efficacy.”’ What 
says the Bud’hism of Lynces-tis, (Lanca’s Land,’) and 

^ * Mahawanso, pp. 248, 249. 

» Dr. Newmau’H LcutuuM, or Birm. Myth., p. 286. 

* CeyloQ and the Himalayas. 
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tlic Buddhism of the Linoones, (Lanca-tuibes,) ' and the 
liudliism of thetjrENs Toga-ta, or the Tacksliak tribe? 

King of Devos,” says the Badliist envoy, “ thou pos- 
scsscst the right canine tooth-relic, as well as the right 
collar-bone relic of the Deity, worthily worshipped by the 
tlircc worlds: continue to worship that tooth-relic, but 
bestow the collar-bone of the divine teacher. Lord of 
Pibos! demur not in matters involving tfic salvation of 
the laud of Lanka.” * * 

The rc(pu‘st was granted, and the relies and the 
sacred dish obtained. ‘'The populace, congregating from 
all (luarters, asscrahled to witness its arrival. The relic 
rose up spontaneously to the height of seven palmira 
trees, and, remaining sclf-poised in the air, ^splayed 
itself, and astonished the populace till their hair stood 
oil end, by performing a t\^o-fold miracle. From it pro- 
ceeded at one and the same time flames of fire and 
streams of water. TJie whole of Lanka was illuminated 
liy its eflulg(‘iice, and was saturated by its moisture.”® 
And now observe the signs of a true (Lamaic) church. 
“ AVitnessing this miracle, the people w ere converted to 
the faith of the Vanquisher (Zenos Jinos).'* The younger 
brother of tlic king, the royal prince Alattabhayo, being 
also a convert to the lord of Munis,® entreating of the 
lord of men (the king) for permission, together with a 
thousand persons, was ordained a minister of that 
religion. 

Thus tlie saviour of the >vorld,” (Budha,) by means of 
a corporeal relic, performed infinite acts, to the utmost 
IJerfection, for the spiritual comfort, and mundane 
prosperity of mankind.” * 

Trotestants have no authority for^ doubting the authen- 

t Jana, a tribe. . ^ Mulmwanso. ® Ibid., p. 108P 

J£yus (Zeus), “the victorious;” Jl\o, Idem ; Jeyu-i*iti (Ju-piteb)^ ^ 
^iCToiuous Lord." s Saints. ® Miiliaw.inso. 
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ticity of these miracles ; they come recommended to every 
" amiable and candid mind,” with the strongest testimony 
and vouchers of pious men. It would be unreasonable 
to doubt; for “Miracles to the (Buddhist) aA historical 
facts, and nothing short of this; and they are to be 
regarded and dealt with like other and as natural 
facts^ under circumstances, do not startle Protestants, so 
supernatural, under circumstances, do not startle the 
(Bud’hist). They may or may not have taken place in 
particular cases; he may be unable to determine which • 
he may have no distinct evidence ; he may suspend his 
judgment, but he will say ' it is very possible I ! ^ Hg 
never will say, ^ I Ccinuot believe it.^ ” * 

To those who assume this, “ their first principle ” to be 
an historical canon, I recommend the adoption of a 
fitting corollary, from the Majiawanso ; it is as follows 
“Thus, the Budhists arc incomprehensible: their 
doctrines arc iucomprchcnsible ; and the magnitude of the 
fruits of faith, to those who have faith in these incompre. 
UfiNSIULES, is also INCOMPREHENSIBLE ! 1 ’ 

* Dr. NewmauH Lootuiva, or Hiiin. Myth., p. 291. 

* Mahawanso, p. 108. This is a cumuieatary ou a passage of the 
“ Pitakkatlaya.” 
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THE ATTAC-THAXS. 

4HM0N ’EPEX-0HOS MErAA— HTOPOi— i?om. 

"Subjects of Grkat-IIi art, Eric-Prifst, were they.” 

• 

Thk fallacy which runs through the whole supposed 
mythological legend of the Autochthons, has been now 
laid hare — the remainder of the same series will be found 
equally amenable to the same gcographieal evidence, 
which lias already throwit a light upon the mistaken 
travesties of Greek .writers. Erectheus is a name as 
mythological as could well be imagined. lie belongs 
to the earth — to the earth he has been consigned, with 
all that contempt which the haughty Autochthon merited. 
But should he come before us in more liumble guise, 
with the humility befitting a being of flesh a. id blood, it 
may be an inducement to investigate his claims to histo- 
rical consideration. The district of the Erac, often w ritten 
Arak, will be seen in the neighbourhood of the ITaya- 
Budlios (Bheene Ihuk^), or the P'IIayakes^ those who 
have been already contemplated as the colonists of Phoe- 
PiKEN-iciA and IIi-beun-ia. Erech-theus is 
Muiply Erac-dei’s, or the J)eva (Priest) of Erac. Ercch- 
thoiiius has been rightly conjectured to be the same 
iudividual ; that is, merely a variation of the term. It 
is Erecii-tuan-yus,* of the Erac-Lwd.'' He is the 
most eminent specimen of the genus homo to be found 

^ Erne au J t'kdn, huid (-yiw, a, -win). 
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ill Attic records. The Butada?, one of tlie most ancient 
and dignified families at Athens, were proud of boasting 
of liini as tlicir ancestor. " The genealogy of the great 
Athenian orator, Lykurgus,” observes Grote, 'Si member 
of. this family, drawn up by his son Abrou (read Abram), 
and ])aiutod on a public tablet in the Ereetbeion, con- 
tained as its first and highest name, Erectheus, son of 
Hcplucstos and the earth.” ‘ Lycurgus was perfectly 
justified in claiming from Erectheus. Lycurgus simplv 
designates his family title, from his family landed pro- 
perty or royalty, just as " Simon do Montfort, or Peter de 
Roches.” Litkur-(jus is in fact nothing but Loourii- 
Kus, "of Logurh;” and the Athenian orator's great 
ancestor was "Erac-tiieus (decs),” the Priest op 
Erac, in the vicinity of Loourii.* The Erac-Priest 
was also a sou of " the Lord of the Hya-ciiiefs* Land,'” 
that is, he was a son of Bud'ha, or a Bud'hist. llcucc 
tl;e Butadie (Budhists), boasted of •the Erac Priest as 
their ancestor. Bheenc Budain, the Logurh, the Arac- 
land, will be all found in tlic vicinity of each otlicr-a 
vicinity, I need not remind the reader, most decidedly 
Bud'liistic. 

Again; "Erectheus was identified with the (lod Po- 
seidon, and liorc the denomination of Poseidon Erectheus.”^ 
Justly so, on the same geographical authority, Po-sciddii, 
is simply "the Chief of Saida.v;”' Saidan, the Erac- 
land, and the P'hainicas (Pliceniciifif^?), all being in close 
contiguity in Afghanistan ; and Sidan, as T have before 
shown, is repeated in the Phoenicia of Palestine. 

But again: Erectheus, as identical with Poseidon, 
was w’orsliippcd with Athene. Tliis is again an histo- 
rical fact. Po-Sidhan is " the Pri.vce of the Saints,” 

' Omte’d HUt. Orocce, vol. i. p. 203. * Tirfe map. 

* IlE-PUA-ii»-TU.s (Hi-rA-ib-DLs) ///, llayji ; a chief ; w, tJic loi‘«l;rfe*i 

a land. 

* Grote’a Hi«t. Greece, vol. I p. 2G3. 


* Po, a chief, and Saidwi- 
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well as the “Prince of Sidon.”‘ In fact, as the 
Avestern Bud'hism styles it, he was a “Prince of the 
Church, or “ a Cardinal,^’ and somewhat inferior to the 
Pontiff, Zwus ( Jeyus) . He was “worshipped conjointly with 
Athene.” * That is but natural. The reader has not for- 
gotteu the fact of a Tartar population in Thessaly, nor of a 
Tartar priesthood at Athens, in the Eleusiiiian Mysteries ; 
iior the visit of the ingenious Thcri, (u* priestess called 
Pemeter; nor the Eleuth-ini (Eleus-im), or Eleuth- 
CiiiJsrs, ^vho founded these mysteries; nor has he for- 
gotten the Tartar festival, both in Palestine and Tibet, of 
the cakes offered to the Virgin Queen of Heaven. 

Her name is ATunxe, the Greek way of writing 
^^Adheene,”* “The Queen Above.” The Egyptians 
worshipped the same deified being as “Nekti,” or 
“ Policy,” corruptly written “ Neitii.” “ The Queen of 
Heaven,” then, and the ^‘Prince of the Saints,” were 
“ L’aredroi,” or con^panion deities. Like other BiuV- 
liiiit saints, tlujy could be cor])orcal and incorporeal; 
could perch, like a lly, on the blenderest blade of grass ; 
could suell to the hea\’eiis, or could totally vanish. They 
could hover in the air, or, as we have lately seen, could 
clca\c a 'subterranean path through the ear ih. In fact, 
tlierc is no power, whatsoever, claimed fur their saints by 
the Lamaic Churches of the East and the West, that was 
not claimed, testified to, and believed in by the primitivi' 
Eiuhhists of Hellas. Why should it nut be so, since 
“miracles to the (Bud^iist) are historical facts, and nothing 

^ t^idha, a s.iint ; Sidhdn, saints; J^<hSUJhim, tlio cliiof of tho Niiiits. 
fcjinirAN (SiDov), J)ii\MAS-K \s, I>AMAsri-UM, h.ivc uno mc.iiuiig ; 

“Siiitits'-towu ” or All-.S.iiiit'i.” 

* Iliht. Uiveiii', vwl. i. p. 203. 

® Kioin al)o\o. and inu, a «iuo'*n ; l)y tin* of coml)inati<'ii 

Adh(r,ui -exactly Aiheeme -wlicic I he (Jreck loiii; * o ’ i-s eiin.d to "T" or 
to“cc.’ AthZni IS, by tho Tartar-s of tho prohciit day. i ailed TunJIutv, 
llie (^ucuu of Heaven. 
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short of thisj and as natural facts, under circumstances, 
do not startle Protestants, so supernatural, under cn-cum- 
stances (did) not startle (Pudhists) ? ” ' " Certainly, the 

(Budhist) Church, from East to West, from* North to 
South, is, according to (their) conceptions, hung witli 
miracles. The store of relics is inexhaustihle; they we 
multiplied through all lands.’” 

I come now to an Attic dynasty that has been con- 
sidered as mythological as the Autochthons themselves. 
It is so, exactly, but not more. The reader will not fail to 
remember the" race of the Yadus, Crishna, or Apollo, who 
was styled Yadu-Nat’h, or the Yadu Lord, and their brave 
allies, the Pandus, the theme of the magnificent poem of 
the Mahahharata. Cecropos,’ whom the Greeks call half- 
man and half-serpent, was of this splendid race. 
“Cec’ropos,” as the name implies, was the “ Cec’roo-pos,” 
or “ Kixr, of the Cecehoo, Kekers, or Cookeroos, one 
of the mightiest of the Yadu tribes. The race of the 
Cookeroos, sometimes called Guikers, arc still to be found 
in their most ancient seats in the vicinity of the Attoc. 
Hence is at once seen the propriety of a Prince of the Attoc, 
ruling over the people of the Attoc, or the Auroeiimoxs. 
Prom that prince, and from his elans and chief, the Cooc’- 
Koo-pos, a portion of Attica, received the name of Cecuoh i. 

It was in the reign of this prince, that the coast ol 
Attica was ravaged by the pirates ol Cori origin, by the 
Greeks called Carians. The clans of Arjuna, one of the 
Pandava Prinecs, have already been contemplated as 
forming a settlement upon the western const of Thessaly, 
and as giving a name to the sea lying contiguous to tot 
settlement, viz., the ’Aigiean, a name derived from c 
'Aiiayas, or clans of ’Ijaya,* a title of the Pandava Prince, 
Arjuna. The same martial colonists have been surveye 


I Dr Ncwmaii’s Ui-lurcs, or Binii. Mylli., p. 29J. ^ 1 % 

3 (V'cooroo, thuCoocooixiotiibc; and Poa, a chief. iSceAppcii 

< Append., llule 7. 
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in the vicinity of Athens, as " Aigiales,” not “ The 
Coastmcu,” but “The Arjuna Pandavas.” The bands of 
these Pandavas have again been identified as Dtslbiiai, or 
the* men of Delb in, another name of that or 

Victorious ” Chief, Arjuna. Another scion of this royal 
stock has been demonstrated to be the deified Cuishna of 
the Lada(?^e-men (Lacedasmon), whose name was also 
{A)Balono-j, Apollonos, or Apollo. The tEgajan, The 
yKoAiALEs, Delphi, Chissa, and Apollo, arc all con- 
nected with the family of the Pandavas, who are written 
down by Greek historians as “Pandions.'^ The con- 
nection of the Pandions with the Cec^ioo-pas, or 
Cec'roo-Chiefs, a branch of the Yadu tribe, is self- 
evident* since Apollo, or Ciushna, is emphatically styled 
“The Yadu (hiiEP.^^ The connection with the Bharata 
Chiefs in Athens will also be as clear. In order to obtain 
a concise, as well as a most trustworthy view of the 
Pandavas, and the opinions held both by ancient Hindoo 
and classical authorities relative to this Indo-IIellenic 
family, 1 here present the reader with the masterly 
suiniiiary of Professor Wilson, drawn from his admirable 
eway on the History of Cashuiir : — 

“•We may here pause to notice the concurrence of this 
account with that which >vc have already extracted from 
Hindu authority, of the subjection of Cashmir to a long 
iserics of (huira\a princes, as these arc, in the estimation of 
the Hindus, the offspring of a common ancestor, and 
virtually the same with the Pandava race. This position 
of the family in the north-west of India, is referred to in 
many works, and the chief scene c^f their early exploits is 
the Punjab and its vicinity ; and these traditions, there- 
fore, although much embarrassed by uncertainty and 
fiction, seem to support tho idea that this part of India 
was the nati\ e scat of the Pandavas. Besides tlic positive 
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assertions to this effect in the history of Cashmir as the 
birthplace of the Pandavas upon TTiudu authority, and we 
find in classical authors the realm or city of Panda, or of 
the Pandavas, in a similar direction, although not precilely 
the same position ; at the same time, it is true, that Cum, 
the progenitor of the Caurava and Pandava races, is placed 
by the Pauranic writers in a more central part of India, 
and made King of Ilastinapur ; the five supposititious sons 
of Pandu were, however, according to the same authorities, 
actually born in the Himalaya mountains, whither Pandu, 
with liis wife Cnnti, had accompanied the Rishis, and 
where the gods descended to rear posterity for the prince; 
there can be little doubt, therefore, that cither the original 
Caurava family, or a very important branch of ft, came 
from the north-west and mountainous parts of India.”' 

Tlio whole of the geographical evidences, idready 
contemplated in Hellas, demonstrate the correctness of 
these vicw.s. The very title of "Apollo marks him, both as 
a Pandava, and as a Ilya Chief, and a Yadu Lord. He is 
emphatically Kooxtivs (Kyntliins), Apollo, that is, the 
sou of Kooxti, the wife of Paniic, the mother of the 
three elder Pandas a princes. He is also P’iiai-tos 
(P’iio:-BU.s), orTiiF. HAY,i-CiiiEF. Again: 

“The accounts gathered by Meg:istliciics, which. are 
adopted by Ai-rian and Pliny, of the customs of this 
country, and its traditionary history, arc obviously to be 
traced to Indian sources, and arc connected with the 
history of the Pandavas. 

“ It was the only Indian country governed by queenS, 
they observe. \Vc have a Stri Rajyam, or feuumne 
Government, frequently noticed in the west, but this lay 
to the cast. The notion seems really to have originated 
in a practice prevailing still throughout the Himalaya, and 
of an antiquity prior to the marriage of the five Pandava 

> As. Ut*'?., vol. XV. p. 11. 
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brethren to Draupacli; Yudliislithi^ observing, in answer 
to the objection urged by lier father, Drupada, that they 
only follow, in this polyandrian maniage, the path trod by 
other princes. 

“ Arrian says the Panda»an region was denominated after 
Paiulaia, the daughter of Hercules, it being tlie country in 
diich she was born, and which he governed, but he does 
not indicate its locality, beyond the rcjmark that Hercules 
^vas particularly venerated by the Suraseni, the people on 
the Jobarcs, w’hosc chief cities w^rc !Methora and 
Klcisobora, these being, in fact, the Surasenas, on the 
Yamuna, one of whisc capital cities was MatMiura, and we 
might consequently suppose he meant by the Pandsca 
regio,thc country along the western bank of the Yamuna. 
The next authority, and who first speaks with precision of 
tlic situation of the northern Pandyans (for we need not 
here advert to the Pandion of the Peninsula) is Ptolemy ; 
he fixes them at once in the Punjab, about the Hydaspes, 
the V^itasta, or river of Cashinir.” ‘ 

We have thus a distinct \iow of this family, and its raem- 
hers in Cashinir and its immediate vicinity, an adequate 
cause for a vast immigration in the nar of the Mahabharat, 
and the positive geographical c\idciice of these identical 
dims ill (ireccc. The dynasty of the CeciPoopas, or 
Ci:eMioo-(-niEPs, continued long to rule at Athens. Of 
these, s(fuc of the most distinguished seem to have been 
the Pandions of the Greek historians, the Pandavas of the 
Attac-thans. The kingly and priestly BiuPhistic power 
contimied centred in the great families of the Tlyaniaiis 
(loiiiaus). After the death of Pandion, one of the suc- 
cessors of the Cecr^oo Chief, the Lord of Erac (Erccthcus) 
succeeded to the kingdom ; and his brother, the Bud^Iia 
Priest,’ liecarnc the chief hierarchic official, a position ever 
after held by the Butadie, that is, the Bud’hist Priests. 


* Trof. Wilboii. 


- But-cs . liiid'Ini, lord. 
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The diversity of chailcters in which Erectheus appears 
has been not a little puzzling to the historical student. 
“ Erectheus,” writes Mr. Grotc, “ seems to appear in three 
characters, in the fabulous liistory of Athens, -nns a god, 
Poseidon Erectheus— as a hero, Erectheus, son of the 
Earth — and now as a king, son of Pandidn : so much did 
the ideas of divine and liumau rule become confounded 
and blended together in the imagination of the Greeks, in 
re^^cwing their early times.” ^ 

This obscurity, I trust, will now disappear. Erectheus, 
or, " The Lord of Erac,” appears as a god— (a Buddhist 
term, c(pnvalcnt to saint,) as P()-s#)han, Erac-djsus, 
''Thk Erac-Prikst, the Chief of the Saints.” As a 
Son of the Earth,” he is an Attac-t'han, one of the 
Attac Chiefs. ''As a kino,” he is a son of Pandion, ora 
Chief of the Pandava r vi e.^ All these characters, and 
many more, are and would have been jicrfoctly compatible 
with the Ihuriiistic tenets held by the lliyanians. In tact, 
that very confusion of divine and human rule, noticed by 
Mr. Grote, is an essential* eon sequence of the Laiuaic 
doctrines, uhich acknowledge not t)uly tlie gift of saintly 
power over the universe, but the gilt of inspiration and 
omniscience. TIic lliuVhist saint is at once present and not 
present, — a god and a man, a \isibility and an invisibility. 
In fact, lie is gifted with tlic attributes of omnipotence. 

Blit, not only arc the Lords of the Erac rccogtiscd as 
ruling in Attica, in a princely and hierarchic capacity, but 
the Bharata chiefs are as distinctly seen. These have been 
already contemplated in Dcs- Bh'ratia, Thcs-Protia, or, 
the Laud of the Bharatas. TJiey have been contemplated 
as the Brutii, and they will now be as apparent in the 
PiiooT-AN-KS, (Prytanes, or the Bharata Chiefs.)® The 
term '* Prutaucs,” is often equivalent to Basileis, or Kings.® 

i (/iotc’.s (Jr<‘cic, vul. i. p. 271. 

- Jill I'at tin , plural of lilt rata : lih ' ratm-ts ( Pryfatics ), Bharata cbicffi. 

^ Smith’s Antiq., p. DTU. 
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On the altar of the Prutaneium*, or “ Hall of the 
Biiaratas/' according to the Indian custom of their forf. 
fathers, a perpetual fire* was kept burning. 

The successive chiefs of this noble race, and all foreign 
envoys, were entertained in this ancient building. The con- 
vocation of the chiefs of the great Bharata clans, which was 
called the Boule, or Council, subsisted with little alteration 
till the time of Solon, whetf this Senate consisted of five 
hundred individuals, divided into ten sections of fifty each, 
also from the same tribe of the Prutan-es, or Bharata 
Chiefs. 

As it is not my intention to follow up the whole range 
of cla|sical functions connected with ante- Homeric names, 

I shall in this place merely quote the opinion of Miillcr 
on the nature of this office, as contrasted with ancient and 
Soloniau Greece ; — , 

“ The striking dissimilarity in the duties of the Pry- 
taiics, ill the Athenian, and in the early constitutions of 
Greece, and a conviction that the democracy of Athens, 
although relatively modern, had so completely thrown 
into oblivion the former institutions, that they can be 
only recognised in insulated traces and names which had 
lost then ancient nieaninf/, encourage me to offer some 
conjectures on the original nature of the office held by the 
Prytaiies of Athens. There was at Athens a court of 
jiisiticc tn the Prylaucura (cttI Trpvraveuo), which in the 
times of which we have an historical account, only pos- 
sessed the remnants of a formerly extensive criniiual 
jurisdiction. Now, that this had been once the chief 
court in Athens, is proved by tlic name Prytanea, which 
were fees deposited by tlic parties before each lawsuit, 
according to the amouut of value in question, and which 
served for the maintenance of the judges. The name 
proves that these moneys had at one time been the pay 


* lit//} itrfitarov. 
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of the Prytancs iii tlieir judicial capacity, like the gifts in 
Homer and Hesiod. Furthermore, we know that the 
ancient financial office of the Colacrete, at one time (as 
tlieir name testifies), collected their sliarc of Uie animals 
sacrificed (which exactly resetnblcs the perquisites of the 
kings* of Sparta), and that they always continued to 
iiianage the banquets in the Prytaneum, and collected the 
justice fees; for example, th^he very Prytanca.^^ ‘ 

It has now been seen, both from Hindu and classical 
sources, as well as distinctly marked by geographical 
nomciiclature, that the Cccroo-pas, or Cooc^roo- Chiefs, the 
Pharata clans, and the Paiidavas, ruled in Athens ; that 
they came from the Attock, and the vicinity of C^hniir, 
where they have been always placed by the best Hindoo 
authorities. The Biiahatas have also been shown as the 
PaoTiANs, in the immediate vieinity of their fellow 
emigrants, the CAssiop/Kr, or people of Cashmir, and in 
the immediate \icinity of the CKcbioos, iindor the name 
Ciciuos,’ where also has been pointed out Fandosia, or 
the town of Pandoo. 

These, then, arc the Clans of the Attock and the 
Buahatas, and the Ckc^uoo-pas, and the Vauayas, and 
the He LH no IS, and the BaiAxoj, whom the Greeks, 
totally ignorant of the sources of their own language, 
wrote down as Autochthons, Thes-Protians, Uecrops, 
the iEo^RAN, Helpiioi, and Apollo. 

I shall now rapidly draw to a close this outline of 
primitive Attic History, which, however slight in extent, 
will yet have the certain result, of demonstrating the state 
of darkness in which we have been compelled to grope our 
way, in consequence partly of the vanity, and partly of the 
singular religious views held by Hellas generally. Before 
I conclude this sketch, I shall briefly review the niaiw 

I Mailer’s Dorians, vul. ii. p. 141. ^ Cichyros. 
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incident in the history of the heroic Theseus. And here 
^vc are still closely connected with the dynasty of Cashmir 
and the Attock. Theseus is the son of yEgeus, or a prince 
of the family name of Arjuna. yEgeus or Arjuna, is again 
described as being the son of Fandion. 

The history of Theseus, in whom so much of political 
contrivance appears mingled with romance, has led to a 
belief, that the former quality is the gratuitous graft of 
Grecian statesmen, and that '' the jovial knight-errant ** is 
the genuine form of the first record. The fact is, that 
both points of view arc consistent. There was indeed a 
knight-errantry in the movements of Theseus, but it»was 
both military and saintly. As a devotee to the Jaina 
doctrines, and the Kcd Cross knight of antiquity, it was 
his glory to extend their sway, and by every means in his 
power gain additional proselytes to his religious system. 
Tlbat the accounts left us by the historians of the complete 
remodelling of the Athciiiaii state — of the establishment 
of a well organised government by this Jaina prince, are 
III the main perfectly correct, I have no doubt — his very 
name implies in a rcimirkablc manner the political changes 
wrought, and the benefits secured by his iustvamcntality. 
He is essentially "Tin; Intullectual Sagk,” "Dhees- 
YUJ” (TiiHs-eus). 

The evils of a state broken up into a number of petty 
iiidepeudent townships, coidd not fail to force themselves 
upon his attention. Tliis intelligent chief therefore, 
alioli.shed all separate political jurisdiction, and erected 
otliers into the capital of a compact kingdom. Two 
remarkable facts, both wearing a most fabulous appearance 
ill the Greek narrative, cliaractcriscd his career. Onew'as 
the expedition against the IMinotaur of Crete ; the other, 
the celebrated encounter with the Amazons. 

The history of the Minotaur and Theseus, calmly 
considered in reference to the high civilisation and power 

oa 
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of Crete at the^period in connection with this far-famed 
record, will clearly demonstrate the feeble state of the 
kingdom of Athena. Under the influence of the maxims 
and laws of the celebrated Sage Menu, the kingdom of 
Crete appears to have risen to an unexampled state of 
prosperity; and even in the time of Homer, when its 
power was already on the decline, ninety cities were the 
flourishing evidences of its vast prosperity. J udging from 
no scanty evidences still preserved in the geographical 
features of that once wealthy state, many strong features 
of the Brahminical system appear to point to the true 
cause of the tributary position of Athens in the days of 
Theseus. While Athens was yet struggling for that 
compact form of government, by which alone her political 
existence could be fostered and maintained, Crete seems 
to have been under the powerful influences of a quasi- 
Brahminical priesthood. 

A tribute was demanded from the then feeble state of 
Attica; viz., the annual sacrifice of seven youths and seven 
maidens, to be offered up to the Menoo-Paura, {Meno- 
TAUROS,) or the Mcnoo-Uurga. Uurga, in the character 
of Cali, the awful goddess of destruction, is perhaps the 
most sanguinary of the Hindoo deities. She is repre* 
sented as wearing a necklace of skulls, and with ferocious 
joy, trampling upon a prostrate huinan body. Her ritual 
is equally sanguinary. From this peril the young Athenian 
monarch escaped by gaining the affections of the priestess 
of the idol. Tlie other event, which occurring in 
* military career of Theseus, has given rise to g^ave doubt 
and copious speculation, I trust will now take its place in 
the category of History. I allude to the Thesean combats 
with the Amazons, and more especially to that part of the 
supposed legend which assigns the scene of the last great 
conflict to Athens itself. 

> Tdra (pronounced Tam), Durpi; Mmoo-Tara, the Monu-Durga. 
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"Attic antiquaries," observes Mr. Grote, "confidently * 
pointed out the exact position of the two contending armies; 
the left wing of the Amazons rested upon the spot occu- 
^ pied by the*commemorative monument called the Amazo- 
ncion; the right wing touched the Pnyx, the place in 
which the public assemblies of the Athenian democracy 
were afterwards held. The details and fluctuations of 
the combat, as well as the final triumph and consequent 
trupc, were recounted by these authors with as complete 
faith and as much cijjcumstantiality as those of the 
battle of Platiea, by Herodotus. The sepulchral edifice 
called the Amazoneion, the tomb or pillar of Antiope near 
the western gate of the city— the spot called the Horko- 
raosioii, near the temple of Theseus itself, and the sacrifices 
which it was customary to offer to the Amazons at the 
periodical festival of the Thesia — ^were all so many reli- 
gious mementos of this vic'tory, wliich was moreover a 
favourite subject of art both with the sculptor and the 
painter at Atliens, as well as in other parts of Greece. 

“No portion of the anti -historical epic appears to have 
l)een more deeply worked into the national mind of Greece 
than the invasion and defeat of the Amazons. It was not 
only a constant theme of the logographers, but was also 
familiarly appealed to by the popular orators along, with 
Marathon and Salamis, among those antique exploits of 
which their fellow -citizens might justly be proud. It 
formed a part of the retrospective faith of Herodotus, 
hywas, Plato, and Isokrates, and the exact date of the 
event was settled by the chronologists. Nor did the 
Athenians stand alone in such a bqjief. Throughout 
many other regions of Greece, both European and Asiatic, 
traditions and memorials of the Amazons were found. 
At Mcgara, at Troezen in Laconia, near Cape Tieiiarus, 

Jit Choeroncia in lloedtia, and in more than one part of 
TJiessaly, sepulchres or monuments of the Amazons were 
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^preserved. Tlie warlike women (it was said,) on tlieir 
w^ay to Attica, had not traversed those countries without 
leaving some evidences of their passage.”' Here is another ^ 
instant of the' ill-effects produced upon Greek History, ’ 
by Greek Etymology. 

The term “ Amazon,” will be found to have no more 
connexion with the idea of “BreastJess” females, than that 
of the Autochthons” with the “Earth.” 'When these 
Amazons made their terrific onslaught into the territory 
of Athens, the Greek form of “^Amazons” was not in 
use amongst the then inhabitants of Attica. These 
“ Amazones” were plainly and simply “ TTma-soons,” or 
Usia’s-sons; Uma-soona, signifying Uma’s-uaughtek. 
Hjh, is the appellation of Earvati, or Burga, the consort 
of Malmdeva, or Siva. «Um-es, Uma’.s Lord,” is the, 
title of Siva, and “ Hm i-Soot,” the same word with " TJma- 

sooN-oo,”* signifies Cautikeya, the God opWAii.whohas 

been already noticed, as the name given to the Carti- 
CEYAN, or War Chiefs, of Mount Ckrcetius. 

Here then, by the plain pnictical means of a irnnshtion 
from the langmye of the Amazons, in lien of Greek con- 
jeclure, wc arrive at a positive Hutoriral Fact. That not 
6nlv Strec Uajyam, or Ecmalc Govemmeuts existed of old, 
as in the case of Semiramis, but that large bodies of 
women adopted the use of arms, (as wc have lately seen 
in the war of the African Amazons) will now be set beyond 
a doubt. Their settlements are marked with the utmost 
precision. Their well known abode was on and near the 
Thermodon. There still remains their record, on t le 

. Gulf of “AMI-sE^■us,”^.e.UMA-sEN.v, “Buro-as W.U. 

RioRS.”’ Again, to the west on the same coast ot me 


1 Crete’s I fist. Greece, vol i. pi». 2S0, 21)0. 

! Soosoo aud SootX, “a Son;” Soona, “a DauoutKIA 
s Ihia, wife uf Siva, and nnn, an army. “ Sena" a wn , _ 
sonified armament of tho gods, tlio wife of KartiWya.’ — Woso. 
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■Enxine, is another settlement, to., Ama-stris, that ii 
‘<Umas^-Women.”* Once more, to the north of the 
Therraaic^Gulf we have their tribe, viz., ChalatStra, 
if CuLA-s'gii • Tribe ok Women.^^ We have then at length 
a test by which hypercriticism on the one hand, and ex- 
treme credulity on the other, may be rationally tested. 
It is not without some just cause, undoubtedly, that 
certain traditions have obtained a wide, a deep, and a most 
durable foundation. These traditions deserve to be re- 
spected, so long as we have no better argument than 
theory to deny their historical foundation. 

Hence, in the remarks just quoted, there is scarcely one 
out of the numerous category adduced, that doe^ not tend 
to prove the fact, instead of the fable, of the warrior caste 
of Amasoon. Having once demolished the corrupt Greek 
version, and restordfl the true text, all the cases advanced 
by Mr. Grote arc perfectly natural. The erossing of the 
Cimracriaii Bosphorus, tlie fight in the very heart of 
Athens, are just what we should expect from hordes of 
daring and warlike clans, and the very circumstance of 
recording the exact positions of the two contending parties, 
one of which was the Pnyx, a w^ord that cannot be. 
explained from the ordinary Greek,* but runs up to and 
beyond the time of Theseus. So far from assuming as 
inventions the offering of sacrifices to the Amazons at the 
festival of the Thescia and the memento of the Areiojiagus,* 
which explains itself, — I consider them as positive proofs 
of facts, handed down from generation to generation. 
Por, having now got to the historical fact of the warlike 


' Fr(»m Uma ami Stri, a wonun. " CV/a, a trilie. and a woman. 
r.Nux (l*nyx) has nothing to do with ruKxos, “ Crowded.*’ Puknos 
is emphatically Buonoos, “ the Sveakeu.” Usiuil form Vuknoos , locally 
Bugnos, e(iuivalcnt to Vaktri. 

* HaRYA-UUAUAS, “ Uab’s or HAUO’b-DIbTBICr. 
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Amazons, and having acknowledged the Tndo-Atlienian 
practice and opinions tallying with those matter of fact 
Amazons, in the erection of a column, of a sepulchral 
edifice, and the celebration of a periodical sacrifice, I can 
no more consider the latter ^ventions, than I consider the 
Umasoons, inventions— they must stand and fall [together. 
Nay, the very ignorance, which, in union with these 
mementos of distant centuries — mementos thoroughly 
Indian in their periodical recurrence, and in the style 
of the recording structure — corrupted a name, but retained 
a practice — form an irresistible evidence of a fact. And 
while tlic sculptor, the painter, and the poet were pro- 
ducing artistic memorials of Greek Amazons, as the 
representatives of an Indian Race, they too were adding 
a testimony to their own ignorance, a basis for baseless 
theories, but at the same time an unwitting corroboration 
of FACT. It was not without g'ood reason that historians, 
orators, and chronologists, felt concerning these Amazons, 
and spoke of them, as of no imaginary beings. 

Let the subject, even as handled by the Greeks, divide 
itself into its two component parts, viz., impossible agents* 
hd possible acts, — which is the maximum and the mini- 
* iiura of the case place the impossible in one scale, and 
khe possible in the other ; the reasonable possible must 
outweigh the unreasonable impossible. Shall wc then, to 
get rid of a difficulty, receive evidence of action, yet assign 
invention as the source of action? That would be to 
invent an invention for others. The whole product of my 
investigations, slender in amount, but mighty in principle, 
will, I trust, lead to a more practical system of 
determining evidence. It will demonstrate that wc 
arc not warranted in destroying the foundation of the 
building, because grotesque figures destroy the simplicity 
of the frontage. 

It was not without reason that "the accomplished . 
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intellect of Julius Cicsar acknowledged tlie Amasoons as 
having once conquered and held in dominion a large 
portion of Asia and if that great warrior, in common 
with the •ancients, while believing the universal form 
of the Amazonian accounts, credited also the results of 
tlieir prowess, I am well content, along with historical 
Atw^asoons,^' to receive as historical the achievements of 
the ''Amazons ” 

As the Biiahata, Vatjaya, Pandba, Cecropia, and 
other clans, under the name of Prutanes, Ajoiales, 
Pandoos, and CecrOps, have been distinctly shown in the 
colony of the Attock, it is but reasonable to anticipate a 
class of society exactly corresponding to the original 
immigrants ; and if this be the case, most certainly those 
accounts of the early system of Attic government, which 
have come down to our times, through the medium of 
Greek writers, must be liable to misapprehension, unless 
tliose original names which have descended to our time, 
have been translated, as well as the general narrative, 
which stands in connection with those names. To 
demonstrate the thoroughly Indian character of the 
primitive population of Attica, and to exhibit that primi- 
tive feature in all its force, I cannot do better than 
prcsfiil the reader with the excellent observations of the 
author just quoted. Ilis testimony is the more valujible, 
])ceaus(;, throughout the whole of his (in many respects) 
admirable work, he appears to have had no suspicion of 
the original starting point of the inhabitants of Hellas, 
and consequently has treated of the Hellenes in their own 
primitive estate, upon the same principles as those which 
apply to the Homeric and Thucydidcau Greek. I am 
happy to find that the realities of Attic society, in the 
most distant ages, arc granted by Mr. Grotc, although the 
personality of such individuals as Theseus, and the 
existence of such places as Troy, are treated as unreal. 
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The account he has given of the constituent parts of 
the Attic stated are so just and true to the habits and 
system of the tribes of the Attock, in the olden time, that 
1 cannot but introdiice them in this place. • 

" The Phratries and Gentes themselves,'* says Mr. Grotc, 
“ were real, ancient, and durable associations among the 
Athenian people, highly important to be understood. The 
basis of the whole was the house, hearth, or family,-^a 
number of which, greater or less, composed thfe Gens or 
Genos. This Gens was therefore a clan, sept, or enlarged, 
and partly factitious, brotherhood, bound together by,— 
1. Common religious ceremonies, and exclusive privilege 
of priesthood, in honour of the same god, supposed to be 
the primitive ancestor, and characterised by a special 
surname. 2. By a common burial-place. 3. By mutual 
rights of succession to property. 4. By reciprocal obli- 
gations of help, defence, and redress of injuries. 6. By 
mutual right and obligation to intermarry in certain 
determinate cases, especially where there was an orphan 
daughter or heiress. 6. By possession, in some cases at 
least, of common property, an archon and a treasurer of 
their own. Such were the rights and obligations charac- 
terising the gentile union: the phratic union, binding 
together several gentes, was less intimate, but still incli^dcd 
some mutual rights and obligations of an analogouii 
character, and especially a communion of particular sacred 
rites and mutual privileges of prosecution, in the event of 
a phrator being slain. Each phratry was considered as 
belonging to one of the four tribes, and all the phratnes 
of the same tribe enjoyed a certain periodical communion 
of sacred rites, under the presidency of a magistrate, called 
the Phylo-Basileus, or Tribe King, selected from the 
Eupatrids : Zeus Gele6n was in this manner the patron 
god of the tribe Geledntes. Lastly, all the four tribes 
were linked together by the common worship of Apollo 
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Patrons, as tlicir divine father and guardian ; for Apollo 
was the father of Ion, and the Eponyms of all the four 
tribes were reputed sons of Ion.” ' Such was the primitive 
religious and social union of the population of Attica and 
of the Attock, in its gradually ascending scale, as distin> 
guished from the political union, probably of later intro- 
duction, represented at first by the Trittyes and Demes. 
The religious and family bond of aggregation is the earlier 
of the two ; blit the political bond, though beginning later, 
^^ill be found to acquire constantly increasing influence 
throughout the greater part of this history. In the former, 
personal relation is the essential and predominant charac- 
teristic — local relation being subordinate: in the latter 
property and residence become the chief considerations, 
and the pei'sonal element counts only as measured by these 
accompaniments. All these phratic and gentile associa- 
tions, the larger as well as the smaller, were founded upon 
the same principles and tendencies of the (Irecian mind, a 
coalescence of the idea of worship with that of ancestry, or 
of communion in certain special religious rites with 
communion of blood, real or supposed. The god or hero, 
to whom the assembled members offered t\ cir sacrifices, 
was conceived as the primitive ancestor to whom they 
ow«d their origin; often through a long list of inter- 
mediate names; as in the case of the Milesian llekaticus, 
so often before adv(Tted to. Each family had its 
own sacred rites and funeral commemoration of anccs- 
• tors, celebrated by the master of the house, to which 
none but members of the family wxrc admissible: the 
extinction of a family carrying with it the suspension of 
these religious rites, was held by the Greeks to l)c a mis- 
tortunc, not merely from the loss of the citizens composing 
^t, but also l)ccause the family gods and the manes of 
deceased citizens were thus deprived of their honours and 


^ (ii’oto, Hist. Greece, ^ol. lii., p. 
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might visit the country with displeasure. The larger 
assoeiations, called Gens^ (Phratry Tribe,) were formed by 
an extension of the same priueiple of the family, coin 
sidered as a religious brotherhood, worshippbig • some 
common god or hero with an appropriate surname, and 
recognising him as their joint ances'tor ; and the festivals of 
Theocnia, and Apaturia, (the first Attic, and the second, 
common to all the Ionic race,) annually brought together 
the members of these phratrics and gentes for worship, 
festivity, and maintenance of special sympathies; thus 
strengthening the larger ties without effacing the smaller.” ' 

The Phhatries,” here noticed, are the “Biiratriya,”* 
or Buvaus, or Brotherhoods, embracing all the. descend- 
ants 0^ one and the same stock, which afterwards became 
of a military character, while the Oana,® was, as just 
described, a clan, but more strictly a tribe. 

The custom of marriage among tlic llajpoots, (Ilyanians, 
lonians,) in the case of heiresses or daughters, has been 
ably remarked upon by Colonel^Todd. 

Rajpoots,” says that author, never intermarry with 
their own kin ; the prohibition has no limit ; it extends 
to the remotest degree. All those clans are resolvable 
into the generic term of the race, or Cula Sesodia. A 
Scsodia man and woman cannot unite in wcdlock--iall 
these are therefore of the blood royal.” 

The ^^Zeus Geleon,” of the day of Theseus, was the 
Jaina Gelonc;, or Gelum, or Grand Lama, the Pontiff 
of the tribe Gelontes, or Gelongs ; that is, of the Lamaic 
Priests, who still subsist to this very day under that 
name ; while “ Apollo Pat-IIous is a' Balono-j, “Buuii- 
Rao,” or the Budiia.King; for Apollo, or Crishna, is 
“ the father of the Hyan,” (Ion,) or the Hya Tribes. 
Henee, it will no longer surprise us, to find on the prin- 
ciples before laid down, that any nation or tribe should 

* Grote’n Hist. Grenoo, vol. iii., p. 74. 

Bhratra, a brother ; Bkratrvja, attrilmtivo form. * Oma, a tribe. 
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look up to its parent stock, with such an amount of 
reverence and adoration, as to invest that Patriarch with 
the attributes of Divinity — especially, as this would, 
on Buddhistic principles, be the natural consequence. 

Thus, having acknowledged that " the historian Ileka- 
taeus is a real man, and doubtless his father llcgesander 
also, I cannot subscribe to the doctrine that it would be 
unsafe to march up his genealogical ladder, fifteen steps, to 
the presence of the ancestorial god of whom he boasted ; 
nor do I believe that the upper steps of the ladder will be 
found broken and unreal on the contrary, I believe 
tliem to be quite sound and substantial. Lycurgus, who 
traced his pedigi’ce to a source far more remote than that 
of Ilckatrcus, has, upon geographical evidence, in perfect 
aarraony with the general liistbry of his tribe and people, 
been found to be perfoctly^corrcct. Now, judging from the 
known care with wdiich the ancient tribes of India pre- 
served their genealogies, tliat genealogy of Hekaticus 
was perfectly correct, which traced his origin to some 
Deva or Buddhist Saint ; for this, as I have already shown, 
is the proper definition of %c term " Theos,d' as used by 
the Indo-llc'llenes. 

The Apatuhia of tlic Tndo-Greek Theseusd time, w^as 
simply the Ajjatakya (Avatar) festival, to which all had 
access, ’while the Thko-rnia were for the Buddhistic 
people of the Attock, who were DKV-dRNA, ’ the Deva or 
lloLY-Tuinii. The festival of the Avatars occurred in the 
month Biiavane-Pusyian (PuANE-PdsiAN) ® or Bhoowaue 
and Pusoo ; the festival of Parvati and Siva.^ Such were 
the festivals, and such the rites that accompanied a consi- 
derable part of the first emigrants from the laud of the 

^ Grote’s Hist. Greece, vol. ii. p. 74. 

" a tribe ; v ” lost. (See Rule vii. Appeuilix.) 

* Rbavanc is generally si>elt Bowanco. 

^ BhavoiiCi a form of Parvati. PAsoo, Siva. { Vide Appendix, J)urga and 
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TIela ]\roun tains and tlie Attock. The same people intro- 
duced into Attica the political divisions of their father- 
land, but those political divisions are amongst the most 
obscure in classical archaeology. Thus, little ia»known of 
the nature of the Naucraiy,^^ the name of a division of 
the inhabitants of Attica. IIow embarrassing this subject 
has proved to the very best antiquarians, will be seen from 
tlie following extract, from a most excellent work on 
classical antiquities : — 

What the Naucraries were, previous to the legislation 
of Solon, is not stated anywhere, but it is not improbable 
that they were political divisions similar to the Domes in 
the constitution of Clcisthenes. ... At any rate, how- 
ever, the Naucraries before the time of Solon can have 
had no connection with the navy; and the word Naukraros . 
cannot be dcrhcc^from ^Naiw^ a ship, but from Naio; 
and Naukraros is only another form for Nauklcros, in the 
sense of ^ a houscholdia*,’ as Naulon was used for the rent 
of a house/^ ‘ When the classical reader Icarus that the 
term Naitcka-IIos is a Greek disguise for Naug^ra- 
Haj, ’' or the IIeau CiriZEi^f his division, or iu Indian 
parlance, the District Po tail, lie will at onec have an 
insight into the whole question, as it hears upon the 
primitive populatioii of Thesc’an and Cecropiaii Attica. 
The lliuPhistic structure of that population is so well 
pourt rayed by Mr. Davis, that his remarks need only to ho 
read to impress the stamp of conviction upon the un- 
biassed mind, as to the Indian origin of the primitive 
Greek population. 

He observes, Sons arc considered in this country, 
where the power over them is so absolute through 
life, as a sure support, as well as a probable source 

. ^ Diet of Greek oncl Romaii Autiq. 

* Naugara (spelt Ndgara), a eituscu ; NdgatVrraj {Naukra-m), head of 
the citi/eii>s. 
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of wealth and dignities. Bnt the grand object is* 
the ])erpctuation of the race, to sacrifice at the family 
tombs. Without sous, a man lives without honour or 
satisfactiou, and dies unhappy; and,*as the only remedy, 
lie is permitted to adopt those of his younger brothers. 
It is not during life only that a man looks for the service 
of his sons. It is his consolation in declining years, to 
think that tlicy will continue the performance of the 
prescribed rites in the halls of ancestors, and at the family 
tombs, Avlicn he is no more ; and it is t!ie absence of this 
prospect which makes the childless doubly miserable. 
The superstition diuives influence from the importance 
attached by the government to this species of posthumous 
duty; neglect of which is punishable, as we have seen, 
l)y the laws. Indeed, of all tlui subjects of their care, 
tliiTC are none wliieli the Chinese so religiously attend 
to as tlic tombs of their anecstor.s, conceiving that any 
iioglcet is sure to be followed by worldly misfortunes.” ' 

To this I would only add one single remark, viz., that 
Colonel Tod, uith his usual sagacity, has shown that the 
Chinese' are connected with the Ilya Vace, con^cpicntly 
with the Ionian. 

' "Til.’ ('liiiK , 0 ," by Joliii Fiaiici^ D.ivi's, ebap. ix. pp. ] 51 — 134 Ed. 
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XXI. 

THE BUD’inST MISSIONAET. 

*E\\7}Vtav oit Ty iurOeyeffrdr^ So^urrj} UvOaySpri. 

Duiun(; tlic ages that had elapsed from the grand dis- 
ruption of the Hiudo-IIellciiic elements of society at the 
war of Troy, to the era of the remarkable Bud'hist, 
nhose history >vill now, I trust, l)e placed in a distinct 
point of view, the doctrines of the Ekatan-kaires, or 
Meditative Unitarians oe’Casumir, appear to have 
slumbered. 

•Those Lamaic writings, monastic services, and long 
scries of miraculous agencies which had for ages 
riveted ttlic ascendancy of the Jlud’hist priesthood, 
had at length succumbed to the united influence of a 
popular poetry, and still more to the expulsion of tliosc 
l>Es-yATis, ‘ or Land-lords, whose interest had ever, 
both in India and Greece, been exerted to uphold the 
splendour and the power of the Biid'hist Priesthood. 

Henceforward a more humble sphere of action became 
the province of that once brilliant hierarchy. Its Melara- 
puscs of old, those marvel -working propagandists •of 
ancient days, had well-nigh passed away, and the des- 
cendants of the Tartarian priesthood were now officiating 
in^liumble guise, in that laud in which they once boasted 
a State Church, and State emoluments. The same inge- 
ni^s teachers who had successfully trained the politico- 
^ Des potyd. Dee, a laud; pati, a lord or prince. 
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religious career of NDma,* “ The Spiritual Teacher/^ 
lijid in Hellas long since lost that influence in political 
{iffairs which once attended their movements. An indi- 
vidual at length arose, the Loyola of his day, who wrought 
a marvel in the restoration of the ancient power of the 
Lamaic oi;^ler. Although preceded by many Soo-bhoo-va 
(So-pnoi), or “ Meditationists who arrived at the exalted 
object of identification with the Divine Essence, he was 
the great and successful champion who was destined to 
revive Lamaism — not in Greece, for her present feelings 
were of a nature too buoyant to bear the dull weight of a 
monastic establishment, but in other lands where the 
plant of Buddhism might shoot forth, flourish, and bear 
iiinch fruit. The choice made was as admirable as the 
sagacious tact of the Lama missionary. 

It was to the adopted laud of the exiled Pandoos, those 
ancient champions of BiuPhism, that he now bent his steps, 
ivearicd uith the gigantic labours of a thirty years’ travel. 
Ill that country of the ancient Biiarati, a country which 
they had colonised centuries previous to his arrival, and 
which now appears on the map of Italy as “ 11 ruth,” did 
he at length fix on the seat of action which was to crown 
with unprecedented success, the labours, forethought, and 
sagacity of maily years. The IMeditativcs of Cashmir 
liave been already pointed out in the land of the II e- 
nijies, as the Cassiopoci. The same Bud’histic bands 
had accompanied the Bharatas to Southern Italy, where 
the tovm of the Pandoos (Panuosia,) was again seen to 
rise ill the vicinity of the lliver of the Su -Budiias (Sa- 
bathh River,) immediately to the south of which was the 
Lamaic settlement* of the IIya-Chiefs.* It was, how- 

* NumX-Quru, the SriRiTiiAL Teacher. From Numis , reverence . 

Nuuif to bend, 

* bAAicTfcus Sinus, Lam vs’ Ray. 

“ HmtoNIA-TES (Ill-PANYA-ULs), Hya CHIEF’s LAND. 
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^ ever, on tlic Italian coast immediately in commxmication 
with the shoves of Greece, that the zealous but clear- 
sighted Lamaic envoy took his position. Thus posterl, 
his influence, if successful, would be felt not only in Italy, 
but in Western Hellas; while the maritime positiun of 
Crotona presented great facilities for communipatiou with 
other emissaries from the Lamaic countiies ot the Last. 
There is no one who is acquainted with the energetic 
enterprises of the Bud’hists of antiquity but must duly . 
appreciate at once the difficulties and the success of 
Pythagoras. There is no doubt that many lingering 
influences of the old Lamaic cstablishmouts still had their 
unseen, though guiding influences in Southern Italy at 
the period of the arrival of that energetic and gifted 
individual, who, at one period, swayed the destinies of the 
greater part of Southern Ital;j^ though the mighty hand 
which moved the complicated machine of government was 
an invisible hand. It was the master hand of that catholic 
Sakya, or universal Potentate, — Mixo. 

Pythagoras,'' writes Mr. Grotc, (wlio has certainly 
the clearest view of the character, objects, and system of 
the profound Samian, that has been hitherto dra\\u 
from purely classical sources,) " Pythag6ras was founder 
of a brotherhood, originally brought together by a 
religious influence, and with oliservances approaching 
to monastic peculiarity, working in a directum at 
once religious, political, and scientific, and cxcicising 
for some time a real political ascendancy, but after- 
wards banished from government and state afiairs into 
a sectarian privacy with scientific pursuits, not with- 
out, however, still producing some statesmen, individually 
distinguished. Amidst the multitude of false and apociy 
phal statements which circulated iu antiquity respecting 
this celebrated man, wc find a few important ac s 
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reasonably attested, and deserving credence. lie was a 
native of Samos, son of an opulent merchant, named 
^Inesarchos, — or according to some of his later and more 
fervent admirers, of Apollo, born, as far as w»can make 
out, about the fiftieth Olympiad, or 580 b.c. On the 
many marvels recounted respecting his youth it is unne- 
cessary to dwell. Among them may be numbered his 
wide-reaching travels, said to have been prolonged for 
nearly thirty years, to visit the Arabians, the Syrians, the 
Phoenicians, the Chaldeans, the Indians, and the Gallic 
Druids. But there is reason to believe that he really 
\isited Egypt, perhaps also Phoenicia, and Babylon, then 
Chaldscan and independent. At the time when he sa\t 
Egypt, between 500 — 540 n.c.; about one century earlier, 
it wfis under Amasis, the last of its own kings, with its 
peculiar native character yet unimpaired by foreign con- 
quests, and only slightly modified by the admission 
during the preceding century of Grecian mercenary troops 
and traders. The spectacle of Egyptian habits, the con- 
versation of the priests, and the initiation into various 
mysteries, or secret rites and stories not accessible to the 
general public, may very naturally have impressed the 
mind of I^ythagoras, and given him that turn for mystic 
observance, asceticism, and peculiarity of diet and clothing, 
^\liich manifested itself from the same cause among several 
of his contemporaries, but which was not a common 
phenomenon in the primitive Greek religion.”' I ha^e 
iiqt the slightest doubt that all those countries mentioned 
as being vjsitcd by Pythagoras, were actually traversed 
V that ardent Apostle of Lamaism. Certain it is, that he 
visited India, which I trust I shall make self-evident. 

It is not without cause that he is styled a “son of 
Apollo,” since “ Ileri,” a name of Crislma, or A' Balano-j, 
(A PoLLON-os,) is essentially the Yadu Lord and Buddha 
Chief. 

' Qrotc’a Hist. Greece, vol. iv. p. 529. 

11 II 2 
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“ Of tlic personal doctrines or opinions of Pythagoras/^ 
continues Mr. Grotc, “ whom we must distinguish from 
Philohius and the subsequent Pythagoreans, we have little 
certain knowledge, though doubtless the first gertn of their 
geometry, astronomy, &c., must have proceeded from him. 
But that he believed in the metempsychosis or transmigra- 
tion of the souls of deceased men into other men as well as 
animals, we know, not ojily by other evidence, but also by 
the testimony of his contemporary, the philosophic Zeno- 
phancs of Elea. Pythagoras, seeing a dog b(Mitcn, and 
liearing him howl, desired the striker to desist,^ ®‘iyiug, 
' It is the soul of a friend of mine, whom I recognised by 
his voice Tjiis, together with the general testimony of 
H^ralvleitus, that Pythagoras wms a man of extensive 
res(’ai’cli and acquired instruction, but artful for mischief 
and destitute of sound judgnjent — is all that we know 
about him from his contemporaries. 

Pythagoras combines the character of a sophist (a 
man of large observation, and clever, ascendent, inventive 
.mind; the original sense of the word sophist, prior to the 
polemics of the PLatonic school, and the only sense kiioAMi 
to Herodotus), ^^itll that of an inspired teacher, prophet, 
and norkcr of miracles — appioaching to, and sometimes 
even confounded with the gods, and employing all these 
gifts to found a new special order of brethren, hound 
together by religious rites and observations peculiar to 
themselves. In his prominent vocation, analogous to that 
of Epimenides, Orpheus, or Alclampus, he appears as flic 
rcvcalcr of a mode of life, calculated to raise his disciples 
above the level of mankind, and to recommend them to 
the favour of the gods; the Pythagorean life, like the 
Orpliic life, being intended as the exclusive prerogative of 
tlie brotherhood, approached only by proliatioii and initia- 
tory ceremonies, which WTre adapted to select enthusiasts, 
rather than to an indiscriminate crowd, and exacting 
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active mental devotion to the master. In these lofty 
pretensions the Agrigcntine Empedocles seems to have 
greatly copied him, though with some varieties, about half 
a cent urjT afterwards. While Aristotle tells us, tliat the 
Krotoniates identified Pythagoras with the Hyperborean 
Apollo, the satirical Timou pronounced him to have been 
' a juggler of solemn speech, engaged in fishing for men.^ ” ' 

The identification of Pythagoras by the Krotoniates, 
with the CiiisiiNA (Apollo) ofKiiYHER-pooii, is exactly that 
which might reasonably be expected from those who held 
the Larnaic doctrines. Py tlmgoras was undoubtedly looked 
upon as the incarnation of Crishna, or Heri, in which point 
of view, he would necessarily be considered as the IIeri- 
cul-j:s, or “ The Chief of Hud’ha^s Tribe.” 

The succession of the incarnations if Buddha has become 
thoroughly iiiterwoNcn uifli the very nature of the Lama 
priesthood and laity. Of its existence at the present day 
ill all its primitive force, ample evidence is supplied by the 
narrative of AIM. Hue and (labet: — 

“After several days^ journey across the sandy plains of 
tlic Ortons, we obscrNcd on our way a small Lama 
moiiastery built in a wild and picturesque situation. We 
passed on, howe^cr, without stopping. AVc were already 
distant from it about a gniushot, when wc heard behind 
us, ns it w'ere, the galloping of a horse. Wc turned 
round, and perceived a Lama, wdio was hurrying towards 
us with great eagerness. ‘ Brother,^ said he, ^ you have 
flfissed before our momistery without stoppiug : are you in 
s»uch a hurry that you cannot rest one day and offer your 
adorations to our saint ? ’ 

“ ' Yes ! w e are in a great huiTy ; our journey is not one 
of a tew days only ; wc arc going towards the west.^ ^By 
your physiognomy,’ replied he, " I knew very well that you 
were not of the ^Iongolian race ; I know that you arc 

* Gruto’d IIis)t. of Greece, \uL iv. p. 531. 
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from the '\vcst j hnt since you arc about to take so long a 
journey, you would be doing well to prostrate yourself 
before our saint ; that would bring you good luck.’ 

‘ We never bow down before men ; the true ddetrines of 
the west arc opposed to that practice.’ ‘■Owr saint is not 
merely a man; perhaps you arc not aware that in our 
small monastery we have the good fortune to possess a 
Chaberon, a Imng Bud’ha. Ifis two years since he con- 
descended to come hither from the holy mountains of 
Thibet ; in fact, he is seven years of age. In one of his 
former existences, ho was the Grand Lama of a mag- 
nidcciit monastery, situated in this valley, which was 
destroyed in the time of the wars of Gengis Khan. The 
ggint having re-appeared a few years since, we have hastily 
constructed a smalf momistery. Come, brethren, our 
saint will extend his right luvul over your heads, and 
good fortune will attend your steps.’ ” ' 

Such is a picture of the universal belief in the ever- 
existing personality of the successors of the ancient 
Bud’ha. The effects produced among the Crotoniates by 
the arrival of Pythagoras, are said to have been truly 
marvellous; being nothing less than a moral and politicid 
reform iu their most powerful sense. Luxury was 
abandoned, simplicity took the place of seductive attire. 
At the very first discourse of the illustrious missionary of 
morality, two thousand individuals were converted; and 
the Supreme Council, penetrated with the noble powers of 
the great apostle of Lamaism, offered him the exalted ^t 
of their President, and placed at the head of the religions 
female processions, his wife and daughter. Tlic exteusne 
nature of those conversions is in exact keeping with the 
Bud’histic accounts contained in the Mahawanso, where the 
conversion of many thousands is but the work of a day. 

"To trace these talcs to a true roundation, wntc® 

> Souvenirs d'un Voyiigo <lans la Tartarie, pur M. Hue, vol. t !>• 
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^Ir. Grotc, " is impussiblc j but we may entertain reason- 
able belief that the success of Pythagoras, as a person 
fovoiircd by tlie gods, and patentee of divine secrets, was 
very great ; that he procured to liimsclf both the reve- 
rence of the multitude and tlie peculiar attachment and 
obedience of many devoted adherents chiefly belonging to 
the wealthy and powerful classes; that a select body of 
these adherents, three hundred in number, bound them- 
selves by a sort of vow, both to Pythagorjis and to each 
otlicr, and adopted a peculiar diet, ritual, and observances, 
as a token of union, though without anything like coni- 
raiinity of property, which some lia\c ascribcid to them. 
Such a band of men, standing high in the city for wealth 
and station, and bound together by this intimate tie, 
came by almost unconscious tendency to mingle political 
auihition with religious and scientific pursuits. 

^^The devoted attaclnuciit of Pythagoreans towards each 
other, is not less emphaticallv set forth than their con- 
tempt for every one else. In fact, tliese t^vo attributes of 
the oViler seem the best Jiscertaiued, as well as the most 
permanent of all. jMorco\cr, we may be sure that the 
peculiar obscrvanei’s of the order passed for exemplary 
virtues in the eyes of its members, and exalted ambition 
into a duty, by making them sincerely believe that they 
were the only persons fit to govern. 

“ Put this inlluencc of Pythagoras was not bounded even 
by the populous city of Croton ; much of Italy and Sicily 
A\crc to experience the moral and political regeneration, 
^ybaris, Rhcgiuin, Metapontum, Himera, and Catana, 
felt the edifying power of his doctrines. In Croton, 
the reverence of the multitude towards Pythagoras was 
nubouiidod; while a select body of tlie wx'althy and 
aristocratic, to the number of three huiKbcd, bound them- 
selves in a mutual vo>y, and in an oath of obedience to 
their founder. This powerful brotherhood adopted a 
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distinct diet and ritual, the token of their unity, which at 
length became so intricate, as to produce political results 
of a high order, though its initiatory course had been 
religious and scientific only. The characteristics of the 
Pythagoreans, however, embraced not oqjy the elements 
of union, but of disruption also ; for the haughty cxclu, 
sivencss of its members, aud their contempt for every other 
individual beyond their own religious and political pale, 
excited the bitter enmity of many of the wealthier citi- 
zens, whom Pythagoras did not consider it expedient to 
admit into his society. Notwithstanding, the order con- 
tinued to acquire amazing ascendancy in the government 
of Croton, and, as its ramifications extended to other 
cities, it gradually influenced public affairs throughout 
nearly the whole of Magna Griccia. The politic.al princi- 
ples of tlic association were decidedly aristocratic, aud 
diametrically opposed to the control of the people; in 
which respect, indeed, they coincided with the previous 
institutes of the city of Croton ; and to this, probably, 
may be ascribed much of the rapid rise of the influence of 
Pythagoras. 

** It seems more probable,” continues Grote, "that the 
political Pythagoreans were those who Averc most qualified 
for action, and least for speculation ; aud we may reason- 
ably suppose, in the general of the order, that skill in 
turning to account the aptitudes of individuals, which, two 
centuries ago, was so conspicuous in the J esuits, to whom, 
in various ways, the Pythagoreans bear considerable re- 
semblance. All that we can be said to know about their 
political principles is, that they were exclusive aud aristo- 
cratical, adverse to the control aud interference of the 
people — a circumstance no way disadvantageous to them, 
since they coincided in this respect with the existing 
government of the city ; had not their own conduct brought 
additional odium on the old aristocracy, and raised up an 
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aggravated dcmocratical opposition caiTied to the most 
deplorable lengths of violence. 

"Extreme strictness of observances/^ observes Grote, 
"combine^ with the art of touching skilfully the springs 
of religious terror in others, would indeed do much both 
to fortify and to exalt him. But when it was discovered 
that science, philosophy, and even the mystic revelations 
of religion, whatever tliey were, remained confined to the 
private talk and practice of the disciples, and were thus 
thrown iuto the back ground, while all that was seen and 
felt without, ^^^ls the political predominance of an ambi- 
tious fraternity, we need not wonder that Pythagorism in 
all its parts became odious to a large portion of tlie com- 
munity. Moreover, we find the order represented not 
merely as constituting a devoted and exclusive political 
piirty, ])ut also as manifesting an ostentatious sclf-conccit 
throughout their personal alemeanour, refusing the hand 
of fellowship to -all except the brethren, and disgusting 
especially their own familiar friends and kinsmen.^^* 

The reader is now rapidly approaching that juncture of 
(Iccisno evidence that nill prove the direct reception of 
the Bud’histic doctrines taught by Pythagoras, from the 
last Ibid’ba of India, the far-famed Sakbya-.Aruiii. • It will 
demoii'jtrato the sagacity of that profound scholar and 
philosopher, the late James Colebrook, Esq., and fully 
justify the suggestion of an author, who has taken at once 
a succinct and comprehensive view of Buddhism in its 
present and past stages,’ After speaking of the Stupas or 
^founds of solid masonry erected over the aslies of the 
saints 'of the Bud^iist faith, and the relies contained 
within these shrines so sacred to Buddhists, he observes, 
have no desire and no right to anticipate the pub- 


* Gr<»to'.s Hist, of Greece, vol. iv. p. 551. 

’ H. PruMcp, “TUibct, T.irtniy, and Mongolia.’’ W. H. Allen and Co. 
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lication of the very interesting results which have attended 
the search of these Stupas. Suffice it that they arc quite 
irrcconcileable with any construction of the accounts re- 
ceived of tlKJ ]3ood'hist faith, that docs not carry back the 
founder to tlic sixth century before our era, Tlicse, 
indeed, may not be the real tombs of the saints and dis- 
ciples of SakhvalMuni, whose names arc found in the 
vases and eerements, but the more probable inference is 
that they arc so ; still, whether admitted to be so or not, 
the appearance of the buildings, and the character of the 
iuscrii)tioiis, indicates a date for their construction at least 
three or four hundred years before Christ ; and the erection 
of these* Stupas at that date over even fictitious relics, 
shows tlie sacred books recording the laws of these saints 
and disciples to be then the received faith of a large and 
wealthy population; and this is all we s(‘ck to establish. 
If lloodliism, howe>cr, existed with these books at so early 
a date, u c are met by the difficulty of accounting for tlie 
silence of ( I rci'k authors of antiquity in respect to them. 
The vi'vy name of Boodh is met with nowhere in (1 reek 
literature before the time of Clemi'iis Alexandrinns, 
and lie mentions only incidentally one Terebinthus, 
who, coming from India, M't up for a llooth (borfa,) 
and imposed on many. AVe certainly liavc dilliculty 
in accounting for this silence, but it is not inconsistent 
with Greek habit so to treat barbarian literature of 
all kinds. 

“ IIow' little do we find in Greek books of the history or 
literature of the Persians and Parthians, with whom they 
were in close relation, politically and commcrcijifly, for 
many ages. And it is to be observed, the Poodhist 
sacred books were the special property of the priesthood, 
and were mostly preserved and transmitted orally amongst 
them : ijrobation, by long discipline, and by shaving the 
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heiul, and assuming the yellow garb of a priest, was a 
condition antecedent to the acquisition of any knowledge 
of them ; and the same is even now the case with rigid 
Bood'hists. Have not even the learned of Europe, with 
the advantage of a press, and a reading public eager for 
knowledge, been for many centuries acquainted with the 
existence of Boodhists with peculiar doctrines, without, 
until, very recently, obtaining any accurate knowledge of 
these sacred books ? That the doctrines of Sakhya Muni 
spread widely over the western world, as well as over the 
cast, is sufficiently known and established. Pythagoras 
brought the doctrine of transmigration into Greece at a 
period so close to that of the decease of Sakhya Muni, 
as to make it probable that he received it even from him- 
self; but we have no direct evidence that the philosopher 
went further east than Babylon. The fact, however, that 
he derived his doctrines from an Indian source is very 
generally admitted ; and it has other points of resemblance 
with Bood^liism, besides the belief in metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of souls. The discipline he established, 
and tlie life of silence and meditation he enjoined, with 
the degrees of initiation introduced, which was a kind of 
successive ordination, correspond exactly with the precepts 
of the Pitakattayan, and the practices reported in the Attha- 
katha. The Pythagorean institutions also arc described 
as very monastic in their character, resembling thus closely 
m that respect also, the Viharas of the Boodhists of dndia. 
Ihc doctrines of Pythagoras were widely spread over 
Greece, over Italy, and Asia Minor, for centuries after his 
decease, and under the name of Mythraic, the faith of 
Boodh had also a wide extension.^' * In support of this 
clear-sighted view of the Bud’hism of Pythagoras, and 
Ms reception of that doctrine directly from Sakhya Muni, 


* Priiiisep'ii Mongolia and Tartary, p. 15J), 
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I shall shortly adduce the eminent authority of that 
profound scholar^ the late IT. T. Colebrooke, Esq., which 
though it he of an inferential nature only, will be amply 
demonstrated to be perfectly correct, by the thoroughly 
practical evidence with which I shall close this work. 
Meanwhile I would adduce the opinion of a most 
accomplislied Orientalist, on the connection of tlie 
Platonic with the Hindu philosophy, leading as this 
opinion does, directly to the same inference with that of 
the celebrated writer just quoted. 

The transition of the Divine ^lind,” says Dr. Mill, 
'^into the separate individual intelligences; the propa* 
gation of vaiious orders of beings, from the highest down 
to the grossest, and most material ; and the destruction of 
the world, by the absorption of the higher and lower 
existences, are points in wli,ich the Hindoo scheme 
wonderfully coincides with Platonism. * Again -.—“It 
may here be remarked, by the way,” writes Ijie learned 
Colebrooke, ''that the Pythagoreans and Ocellus, in 
particular, distinguish as parts of the w orld, the heaven, 
the earth, and the interval between them, which they term 
lofty and aerial.* Here we have precisely the swar, hhii, 
and antaricksha — hea\cn, eartli, and transpicuous inter- 
mediate region of the heavens. Pythagoras, as after him 
Ocellus, peoples the middle or aerial region with demons, 
as heaven with gods above, men beneath, and spiritual 
creatures flitting unseen in the intermediate region. The 
Vedas throughout teem with prayers and ineantations^to 
arrest and repel the molestation of aerifil spirits; 
mischievous imps, who crowd about tlic sacrifices, and 

* W. H. Mill, D.D., Princiival of Bialiups’ College. Rca«l before the 
Asiatic Society, Aug. 5tli, 1835. 

* “Af 7 « Se ovpayhv, y^v, rh fura^h rourwv. o kc fitrdp(rioy Ka\ 
ovofiiL^€rai” — Oi'ell. c. iii., ia Ojmsc. Myth., p. 520. 
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impede the religious rites. Nobody needs be reminded 
that Pythagoras and his successors held the doctrine of 
metempsychosis, as the Hindoos universally do the same 
tenet, of .the transmigration of souls. They agree, like- 
wise, in distinguishing the sensitive material organ ‘ from 
• the rational and conscious living soul,® the Thumos and 
Plireii of Pythagoras, — one existing with the body, the 
otlier immortal. Like tlie Hindoo, Pythagoras, with the 
Greek philosophers, assigned a subtle aerial clothing to 
tlic soul, apart from the corporeal part, and a grosser 
clothing to it when united to the body ; the sueshina (or 
linga), sju’ira and st^liiila ; sarira of the Sanc’hyas. They 
concur, even, in tlie limit assigned to mutation and 
cliaiige, defining all which is sublunary, mutable ; and that 
which is above the moon, subject to no change in itself. 
Accordingly, the manes doomed to a succession of births, 
rise no higher than the moon ; while those only pass that 
barrier who are never to return. But I am anticipating 
upon thc^Yedantas, and will therefore terminate this 
treatise, purposing to pursue the subject in a future essay, 
ill which I expect to show, that a greater degree of 
similarity (wists betiveen the Indian doctrine^ and that of 
the earlier than the later Greeks. And as it is scarcely 
probable that tlie connection should have taken place, and 
the knowledge have been imparted at tlie precise interval 
of time which intervened between the earlier and later 
schools of Greek Philosophy, and especially between the 
Pythagoreans and Phitonists, I should he disposed to 
conclude that the Indians were in this instance teachers, 
rather than learners.” ® 

The illustrious Orientalist who penned these acute 
remarks, had announced his intention of Avriting a series 
of articles on the extraordinary similarity, not to say the 
absolute identity, of the Pythagorean and Buddhistic 

* Mauaa. * Jivataii. * Colobrooko, Roy. Abiat. Train., vol. i. 
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systems of philosophy. This series of articles, as being 
profoundly instructive and as connected inferentially with 
Hellenic history, had been looked forward to by the 
literary world with the most lively interest. Thc,lamented 
decease of the great scholar whose writings had adorned 
the pages of the most learned Journal of Europe, dis- 
appointed these ardent anticipations. 

Supported by authorities drawn from a source hitherto 
overlooked, hut of the most faithful nature, I rejoice 
in the honour of confirming the profound sagacity of so 
great a name as that of Colebrookc. 

He who taught this philosophy, was that great mission- 
ary, whose name indicates his office and position — 
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No. I. 

ON TJilO SACRED BOOKS OF BOODIIISAr. 

i’j<OM PuiNMJl»*8 MoNOOIli.” 

Of the sacred books of llood'liisw we have now thiee complete versions, 
111 the Sansciit, I’lljctan, and Pali languages ; and all have been care- 
fully examined and reported upon by thorough proficients m each of these 
languages icspcctively. \Vc have a Sansciit version that \\as obtained 
in Nipal by Mr. Hodgson, the Biilish resident at Katimandoo, and after 
being studied and paitially absti acted by him‘5elf, ^^as by him tians- 
initted to tlie Royal liibiaiy of Paiis, about fifteen years ago, and has 
tlieic been closely examined by Messrs. Komusat and Bournouf, whose 
woiks on the subject are befoic the world. M'e have also a Tibetan 
VLM.>ioii obtained through the same channel, and subjected by the 
govoiiiment of India to the examination of M. Csoma da Koros. The 
result of his labouis has appeared in several tianslations and abstracts, 
Mhich weie published in the Asiatic Researches of Bengal, and in the 
monthly Join iial of the Asiatic Society, between the years 1835 and 
lyin. The P.ili vei Sion was tiaccd out by Mr. William Tumour, a 
high civil fimctionaiy of Cevlon. This gentleman first published in a 
separrate volume the text, with a close translation of the Maha-wanso, 
ail ancient poem on the origin and spread of the Bood'hist religion, 
compiled in the fifth century of our era from the Cingalese veision of 
the Attlia-katha, a m ork of iiiiicli higher anthpiily. He next published 
m the pages of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a series of 
valuable essays, with the heading of ‘‘ Pali Bud‘liistical Annals ; ” and 
ill these we find a complete analysis of the sacicd books themselves, 
and a critical examination of the grounds for assuming them to be 
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geiiuino, .niid for assigning to them .a date and period very nearly corre- 
sponding with that claimed for them by the professors of the religion. 
We have no means of determining the piecise date when the Sansciit 
veision of these Bood'hist Scriptuies was prepared. It professes to 
have been nnnle from an original in the language of Moghada, that is 
of Bahai, 111 ^^hich province both Pataliputra (the ancient Palibothra, 
now I’atna), and Uajagiiha, where Sakhya ]\Iuni was born, and which 
wasthemoie ancient capital of that piovince, were situated. The 
Tibetan veision was tian«>latcd from the Sansciit, and took the shape 
of the Kahgyiir, in which it now exists, in one hiindicd leaf volumes, 
between the seventh and ninth centuries of our eia. Tibet does not 
pieteiul to conversion to Bood’hisni, till many centuiies after the death 
of Sakhya Muni ;* we cannot theiefore, look in this quarter for evidence 
of the date of the Jird appeamnee of this icligion in the world; but 
when we find that the version of its scriptuie now cuiicnt there, and 
the Sanscut version also, through which it was deiived, correspond in 
all essentials with the Pali version of the same Sciipture found in 
Ceylon, Siam, and Buima (foi all tlu‘se are identical), it is an undeni- 
able collateral evidence of the genuifie cbaiacter of tlio whole; for 
there could be no collusion bt'tween the priests of all these distant 
regions. Still, in older to establish the antiipiity of the oiiginal 
scriptures, w’e must seek othei pioofs than this confoimity. The Pali 
books (‘xauiined and ahstiacted by Mr. Tumour, consist of the 
Pitak.ittayan, the Attlia-k.itba, ainl the Mabawaiiso. The first is piad 
the gospel of the Booil liists, containing the life, discourses, and precepts 
of SSakliya Mum himself, as ileined fiom liis own mouth, and put 
together by bis disciples imnu-diately aftei his decease. The Attha- 
katha is *iaa,u the acts of the apostles, .ind contains the account of the 
settlement of the Pitakattayan, and of the succession of Theios, or chief 
disciples and preachers of the leligmn attei Sakhya Muni ; also of the 
schisms wliich took place in the fiist fow' centuries after the iVVnw/MjOr 
decease, of the gieat saint ciiid founder ; and especially of the convo- 
cations held, as well to settle the gospel itself in the first instance, 
to determine the points of difference, and to suppress the schisms 
as they arose. 

1 Mr. rrinsoi» nf»t uf cnuisj* awaic of the '.tiiklng authoiitu'S to tin* contiaiy,ni)tt 
first developed.— Kii. 
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No. IL 

ETJDJIA OF THIBET. 

FltOM COLI-MAN’h “M^IUOLOOY op top. IIlN'ltOOS.” 

The deity is supposed never to die ; or rather, as soon as he is dead, 
to be again regenerated in the foim of an infant. It need scarcely be 
stated that this legcneration is an act of priestly tarrangcnient ; it is, 
however, conscientiously believed by the millions of ivorshippers of 
the Teshoo Lama. In 1783, Mr. Turner, the author of the Embassy 
to Thibet, was sc*iit by the British Goveinmcnt of India, to congiatulate 
the infant Lama after the death of the old Lama, upon hisiesuscitation. 
The account of this inteiview, A uhich the holy young gentleman of 
eighteen months old, behaved \>ith becoming dignity and decorum, 
IS both interesting and singular. Mr. Turner says he did not speak, 
which he ingenuously confesses saved him, the ambassador, many 
words in the way of rejoinders, &c. However, he contiived to make 
the young Pontiff understand the inconsolable giief t! -it the Governor- 
General, and the good people in India (those inliabiling Hie city of 
Palaces' especially.) were plunged into when he died, which was only 
burjiassed by their unbounded joy and happiness when they found he 
had come to life again, to exercise his holy vocation for the benefit of 
his iiumeious w'orshippers. This gratifying compliment, or a string of 
handsome jiearls w’bich the Ambassador had presented to him, caused 
the infant Lima to legard him and his .suite wdth looks of singular 
complacency, and to piesent them with sugar-plums, (not of the kind 
usually given by foreign potentates to plenipotentiaries, but of real 
confectionary,) from a golden cup which stood near him. The 
Ambassador continued to express the Governor-GeneraPs hope that 
the Lama might long continue to illume the woild with his presence, 
3-ud that the fiiendship which had hitheito subsisted between them 
^ight be yet moic strongly cemented, for the benefit and advantage of 
tbe intelligent votaries of the Lama, and the disinterested worthy 


* CftlcuttB. 
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inhalntants of Cueat Brilaiii ; all which made the little creature look 
steadfastly at the speaker, and graciously bow and nod— and bow and 
nod— and bow and nod again, as if he understood and approved of, 
says Mr. Turner, every word that was utteied. Indeed, the Embassy 
had every reason in the world to be sati.sfied with the Attraordinary 
politeness and attention of the young Lama ; for, on understanding 
that the Englihh gentlemen had arrived, he was so impatient to see 
them, that he rose long before his usual hour ; and although he could 
not, during the audience, converse with, he kept his eyes constantly 
fixed upon them, and “ when their cups wi're empty of tea, he 
appeared uneasy, and throwing back his head, and contracting the 
skin of bi'* brow, continuod making a noise till they were filled again.” 
He was particularly struck with the mo\ements of the hands of a 
small clock ; but Irrs admiration was that of a philosopher, perfectly 
grave and stslate, as w'as indeed the whole of his helraviour ; but at the 
same trrrre appaiuntly natural and nnconstrainrsl. In short, the Holy 
Pontrtfof Uorrre could not have conductrsl himself more appropriately 
than did, on that occ.idon, with all due allowances for circumstances, the 
iutant pontiff of Thibet. ^ 


Xo. iir. 


THE JAINA SECT. 


ri,0M Pk. Bi « II vs vn’ 


's Jf.i UN VI , 4s. Ret. vol. )x. r* 2"'^ 


IIvviNO imitcl P.wlita Acliaiy.i Snami, thr Cum of the Jams f" 
visit me, he canin, atten.lccl by his most iiilelligeut .hsciplos, andgavo 

mo the following account of liis wet : — , , i„ 

The iiioper name of the sect is Aih.'ita: and they acknow sdg 
that they are one of the twenty-one sects, considered as hcretica , >) 
Saiicara AcIiaiy.i. lake othei Hiii.loos, theyare divided into liiahmaii, 

Kshcliya, Vaisya, and Sudia. . 

The Aihata^ reject the Vedas, and eighteen Pnranas ot the otli 
Brahmins, as liercfical. Tli-y saytl.at these hooks were composed 
a Hishi, namcl Vyasa, whom the other Brahmins 
incarnation of the deity. The chief hook, the doctrine of whicn 
followed by the Arliatas,is named Yoga. 
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They admit that all Ilralitnins are by birth of equal rank. * 

The gods of the Aibatas are the spiiits of perfect men; who, owing 
to their great virtue, have become exempt from all change and 
niisfoitune; and are all of equal rank and power. Theyaie called 
collectively ^y various titles, such as Jineswara, Arhat, and Sfdi/ha ; 
hut each is called by a particular name, or names, for many of them 
have a thousand appellations. 

These Siddhas resi<lc in a heaven, called ^locksha ; and it is by 
Ihcir woiship only that future happiness can be obtained. 

The first person, who by his viitue arrived at this elevated station, 
was Adipaiaiiieswara ; and by woishipping him, the favour of all the 
Siddhas maybe proem ed. 

The scivants of the Siddhas are Dewatas, or the spiiits of good and 
great men, who, although not so peifect as to obtain exemption fiomall 
iutnre charge, yet liv^ in an infeiior heaven, called Swerga, where, for 
aceitam length of time, they enjoy great power and happiness, 
accoiding to the mciit of the good woiks which they performed, when 
living as men. 

Swoigais situated higher in the regions of the aii than the summit 
of Mount Mctu, and its inhabitants ought to be worshipped by men, as 

they posse.ss the power of bestowing lempoial ble'^sings Below 

Malia Mcni fiiKl the esiith is situated Bhuvana, or Hell, the lesi- 
(lence of wicked men. These aio called Asuias, and aie mi.serable, 
although endowed with gicat power. Bhuvana is divided into ten 
places of punishment, winch are seveie in piopoitioi to the crimes of 
their res[)ective inhabitants. • 

The Aihiitas allow’ that to kill an animal of the cow’-kindis cciually 
sinful w ilh the niuider of one of the liutnan species. The death of any 
other animal although a Clime, is not of so atiocious a nature. . . . The 
Aihalas aie frequently confounded by the Biahmins who follow the 
Vedas, with the Sa igatas, or followers of Bud'ha; but tliis arises from 
the pride of ignoianco. So far aie the Arhatas from acknow’ledging 
bud’ha, as their teacher, that they do not think he is even a Dcfvata . . 
The .Tain Brahmins are all Vaidya, and dress like the others, who 
follow the doctrine of the Vedas. They have Gurus, who are all 
banyasis, that is to say, have relinquished the world, and all carnal 
pleasures. * • 

The Sanyasis never shave, but pull out theii hair by the roots. . . 
The Jains are spread all over India, hut at present are not numerous 
anywhere, except in Tulava. They allege that they formerly extended 
over the whole of Ayia, or Bharatacanda ; and that all those who Jiad 
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iftiy just pretensions to be of Kshetriya descent, were of their sect. 
There are two kinds of temples amongst Jains ; one covered with a 
roof, called Hash, and the other an open area, surrounded by a wall, 
and called Bettu, which signifies a hill. The .Taiiias deny the cieation 
of man, as well as of the woild. They allow that Brahma^was the son 
of a king, and that he is a Devata; but they altogether deny his 
creative power. ... In fact, this remarkable tenet, from which the 
Jainas and Buddhas derive their most conspicuous peculiarity, is not 
entirely unknown to the orthodox Hindus. The followeis of the 
Vedas, according to the theology which is explained in the Vedanta, 
considering the human soul as a poition of the divine and universal 
Mind, believe that it is capable of perfect union with the divine 
essence; an<l the writers on the Vedanta not only affirm that this 
union and identity are attainable by a knowledge of God, as by 
them taught, but have hinted that by such meafts the particular soul 
becomes God, even to the actual attainment of supremacy. • , . Their 
belief in the extent of matter, and perpetuity of the world, is common 
to the Sanc’hya philosophy, from whom it was, peibaps, immediately 
taken. . . . Their precaution to avoid injuiing any being, is a practice 
inculcated in the orthodox religion, buf which has been carried by them 
to a ludicrous extreme.' The Jainas conceive the soul (Jiva), to have 
been etcinally united to a very subtle material body, or, rather, to two 
such bodies, one of which is invariable, and consists (if I rightly 
apprehend their metaphysical notions) of the poweis of the mind ; the 
other is variable, and composed of its passions and affections. . . The 
soul so embodied, becomes in its successive traiisinigiations, united 
with a grosser body, denominated Anderica, which letains a definite 
form, as man and other mundane beings ; or it is joined with a purer 
essence, varying in its appearance, at pleasure, as the gods and genii. 
This last is termed Vaicarica. They distinguish a fifth sort of body, 
under the name of Aharica, which they explain as a minute form, 
issuing from the hea^l of a meditative sage, in older to consult an 
omniscient saint, and returning with the desired information to the 
person whence that form issued, or rather, from which it was elongatefi ; 
for they suppose the communication not to have been interrupted. 

In Hindustan the Jainas are usually called Sauryas, but distinguish 
themselves into Srawxas, and Yatis. The laity (termed Srawcas), 
includes persons of various tribes, as indeed is the case with Hindus of 
other sects. 

* Jailia priests usually boar a bruora to sveep insects out of tlioir way; lest they should 
tread on the nunutost being. 
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No. IV. 

ON THE JAINAS. 

Fiuni Tilt IvALrv Sitba, uy iuf Ri-v. J. Siimiksson, D.D. 

Tiily maintain, like the Hrahniiius, that there is a number of 
heavens and hells, for (('inpoiaiy re^uaids and p«nishmcnts. The 
gods, whom they allow to posKoss seveial of these heavens, are but 
heings who were once men or animals, enjoying the leward of inferior 
kinds of nioi it, and who must descend again to the earth, and be born 
anew, and conlimie e\er in tlie whiil of transinigiation, unless they 
l)Cconie sages. The cliicf of# tliose gods is named Sakia, or in 
jW.ighadlii, Sakke, the Sakko of the Rud’hists, and the India of the 

hiahmiiis The sage, who by meditation fiees his mind 

fiom all w'oildly attachments, i obtains at death, Nir\ana, a state of 
pfufect bliss, perfi'ct knowledge, and freedom fiom all pain and irrita- 
tion, and ascends to the highest heaven, called Sidd^'a Sela (the Rock 
of the Poift’ct) ; he is exalted far above the gods, and becomes a special 
object of ailrniration to gods and men The Jain com- 

munity consists of tw’o gieat sections, somewdiat analogous to our clergy 
and laity, each sertion cmhiaciiig both males and femaleg. The clerical 
mimes are Sadhis, 2 . c., Sages. All profess celihaey, live in monaste- 
ries or houses, in communities of four or five to a hundred, in 
Mihjrctioii to an abbot, ami perforin all the priestly acts of the Jain 
religion. I’lie Sedhwini'., or Nuns, live also in separate communities, 
kt are now \eiy few in iiumher. The Jain laity arc called Siavakas, 
«. e.j Hearers ; the females htung proirerly termed Siavakis. They 
have among them a nioililied form of Caste ;«ind what wonder, since rn 

Southern India Mahomedans and Christians have the same 

The practical part of the Jain religion consists in the performance of 
five duties, and the avoidance of five sins. The duties are : — 
1. Mercy to all animals. 2. Almsgiving. 3. Venerating the sages 
"hile living, and w^orshipping their images when deceased. 4. Con- 
fession of faults. 5. Iteligious fasting. The sins are:— 1. Killing. 
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s'Lyinfi. 3. Stealing. 4. Adultery. 8. Woildly-mindedness. A 
stritog picture of the Jain religion is the keeping of U.e season of 
religious meditation, reading, and fasting, called the 1 a.ynishana, or, 
popularly, Pajjdsana. It corresponds with the Bud his Wasso, and w 
divided into two parU, the fifty days that precede and the «iyenty that 
succeed the fifth of Bhadra. Sukla Paksha. Ihe Svetam^ras to, 
during the former period, and the Digdmhaias during the latter. Ihe 
last thing 1 shall adveit to, is the e.ristm:e ammg the Jamas of the 
ronfissiaual, and the necessity that exists of confessing at least once a 
near to a priest, and of obtaining from him ghostly alsolutm. 
llurdcwl conseienees confess at all times, and have earions hind, of 
fasts impesol on them as penances. It is, however only at the com- 
Lncementof the holy season that it is considore.Umpoiat.ve upon 
eveiy good Jain to confess to a priest. 1 must own that 1 «as at fiista 
lUtle startled at Vs article in the .Iain creed, aijd though m, is 

have made some mistake in inte.p.eting the word P.a.likaman (Ac,,,. 
Piatikramana. hy which term the duty is technically cxpres.sed, hu 
ahendant oial and Miitlen expUnations. as uell .as the coni . m of 
several passages, where the wo.d occurs, have lemoved every doubt. 


Xo. V. 


TITE JAINAS. 

From Cou min’s IIim.i MrTiu.iooy. 

T..K Jainas, or Svarak.as, orSw.arkas,h.aye ^7" 

dUJrop^osition to the belief of that s.-ct. t^Ssi 

eiice of a Supreme Being ; the foimer admit 0 7’ , ^ ] 5 „d,i’has, Uiff 
feience in the legulation of the univ.ise. J, 

believe that thcie is a pluiahty of heavens and 

and punishments .lepend on our merits and » ickedness in 

future births of men are regulated by their 

eveiy state of aninial life. On these points e r ^onldbe 

u, J. ..sss ■ «di«.” s . «; ir.- 

unnecessary to recapitulate. Ibus, V„votion to divine objects 

acknowledge a Supreme Being, but pay theirdevotion to 
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of their own creation, with this difference, that the Brahmins represeift 
llu'ir deities to be of heavenly descent ; whereas the Jain^ objects of 
worship, like, but at the same time distinct from, those of the 
Budd’has, are moitals of alleged transcendent virtue, raised to beatitude 
by their piefy, benevolence, and goodness. Equally with the Budd’has 
they deny the divine authority of the Vedas, yet they admit the images 
of the gods of the Vedantic religion into their temples, and, it is said, 
to a ceitain extent worship them, but consider them to be inferior to 
their own Tir’thankaras. They, therefore, appear to blend, in practice, 
poitions ot the two faiths, advocating doctrines scarcely loss irrational 
than tliose of atheists, and no less wild than the heretogeneous polytheism 
of the Biahmins. 

1 ’hc foiindi'r of the Jaina sect was Rishabedeva, who was incarnate 
Ihiiteen times. After him tw’cnly-three other sages, or holy men, 
hf'caine the Tir-’thankaras, or Gurus of the sect, who w’ere incar- 
nate t\v('n(y-sovon times. Gautama, the present Budd’ha, w'as his 
(iM’iple. The Ihidd’has state, tluit twenty-tw’o Budd'has appeared on 
('Lilli hctoio Gaul.iin.i, Tin* Jain.is desciibe twenty-four of their Tir- 
’(hnnkaias. The Jainas deiivo their name from the w’ord .Tine (.Ii, to 
Cdinpioi). A .Tama must overcome the eight great crimes, vi/., eating 
;it night, (II eating of the fiiiit of trees that give milk; .slaying an 
iiiiinal ; tasting honey or Hem'll ; taking the wealth of otheis, or taking 
l>y foice a m.uiied weman; e.atiiig Hour, butter, or cheese; and 
uoiNliipping the gods of other religions. 

The .fainas extend tin* doetiino of henevolence towanls sentient 
aiiiinals to .i gieah'i d(*giee than the Ihidd’has, with whom they agiee 
111 thill lidief uf tMiiMiiigralioii. A J.iiiia, Y.ati, or priest, canies with 
iiini a 1)1 00111, niatlc ol cotton tlire.ids, to sweep the giound before him 
ns he parses along, oi as he sits down, lest he sliould tread or sit ujxm 
and injure ain tiling that luis life. A .stiict Y;ili w’ill not, consequently, 
go uuf on a lainy day; nor, for the same reaMin, speak without lii't 
C'lVi'iiiig his mouth. lie w’ill neithci drink water which has not 
been lioih'd ; wash his elotlies ; bathe or cle.inse any pait of his body, 
fnnii llio appielicihsion tliat he should, hy so doing, inadvt*itently 
destioy any living animal.' 

’ \ btrou!? inst.uicc of lh<‘ir stik't adlioronce to thin ailiclc of rclitrion is rrl itcil ni 'M.ii it 
S ri'lcy’s wolk, the “ Woiuloi - ol Kiroia *’ “ An asiTlie at Ben ups'w . m, lik« the ic-t ol thp 
“cft, pvtrenu'ly aiipLeheiisno of causinir the dc.ilh of an animal. Some inischicious 
I'anopcaii yjixt. iiiin a mieioscupo to liKik at the wiiter he (li.ink. Un seeing the anmuilculir, 
he thu'w down and bmke the instrument, and \owcd Uc would not dunk w aler agaai. lie 
•‘Cpt his promibc and died.” 
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No. VT. 


* TRTC’S MONdOLU. 

CATHKDRALS OF THE MIDDLK AdES 

Ces monuments gianilioRCS et somptuoux, qu’ on rencontre si sou vent 
dans le dcseit, sent dus au zMe libie ct spontane des Mongols. Si 
simples et si ec«)Uomes <kns lour liabillenu-nt el dans leui \ivic, cos 
peoples sont d’niie gi'iubosite, on pent nieine due d’une piodigalite 
etonminte, des «pi’ il s^igit de cnlte et de depenscs religit'iises. Quand 
on a ii'miIu de c()n''lrniic (luelqiic part d’lin toniplo bomldhiqiie eiitoinc 
de sa laina^eiie, les Lamas (juetenrs .'^e meltenl aussitot en louto, 
munis de pa'-^epoits <pii attostent la kVitimite do lour mission. 11s sc 
dihtiibuenl les rovaiimes de Taitaiie^, et ’vont de teiile eii tento 
demandei de-<» aiiniones ,iu noni ({\\ T'n‘Ui' IjowhUta. Ans'^iti t qu’ iL 
Mint .Hint's dans line tannlle, tt qu iK nnt aniioiice le but de leai 
voyage, en moiitiant Ic bas^in buiit on on depose les olLandes, ils 
sent aeeueillis a%ee |uie et enthon^^ia^ine Dans ees ciicunistaiices, il 
n’est peisoune (pu .-e di>pen'*e de doniu'i ; le^ iiebos depoxont dans le 
badir^ lingots d*or on d’ari'rnit ; ceu\ ipii ne pus^edenl pax do 
inetanx pu'cienx, coniine iL diseiit, olLent des bitnifs, des cln'vanx ou 
des cb.iincanx ; ks jauMes nieine contnbiunt solon la ini»d'oitc do 
leurs res'-onreex ; ilx donneiit des painx, de beiuio, des p«dlet( lies, dox 
coid.iges tiessOs avec (kspoilx »le cli.iineau on des cr.ns de cIipmiI. Au 
bont do quebpie temps on a reeiieilli aiii'i des soninies iinmrnse.x; 
alors, iliiis Ct X di'xeits en appaimio m p-iinie, on \oit x\'le\ei c<unmo 
par encli.inteini'iit, des edilices dont la giaiideur et les iiLln"‘Sps 
dcfier.iient b-, rc-xxonices ilcs poteiitats les plus opulents. CVst sans 
doutc de cette maiiieie, <‘t pai leconconrs empresse de tons les ildol s, 
qu’ on Mt .lutielois snigir en Europe C(‘x niagiiifiques catlicdialex dont 
les travanx gigantexqne.s ne cexseiit daecuser Tegoisnie et rnnliHeience 
des temps inodci nes. . . . 

C’est le nom du Ijassm dont sc sorvrnt leu Lumas povir dciuandcr 1 aumune. 
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No. VIL 

TiAMAlC INFLUENCE OF TARTAllY AND ROME. 

FK(IM AfoMGOI.IA. 

Aus'^itot que le (Juison-Tamba se mit en marche, touted Ics tiil)us 
(le la Tartaiio s’chranlcrent, et on vit accouiir do toute part sur 
son passage doH foules iimombiables. Chaque tribu arrival t avec scs 
olTiandcs : dcs troupcaux de chevaux, de bosufsi, et de moiilons, dos 
lingots d’or et d’argeiit, et dos pieries piocieuses. On avait cteuse 
lies pulls do distance on dl-staiice, dans lout la traversec du grand 
lUseit do Oolil ; ot les lols des diveis pa}s par oii Ic cortege dcvait 
passt'i , avaieiit dispose* long -temps d’avance des piovislons, dans tons 
Ics r nUioil.s Unos poui les canipomenls. Le Lama-Rol tHait dans uii 
p,ilan<pun jauiio, porto par quatro chevaux que conduisalent qiialrt* 
digiiitaiios de la lamaseiie. Les trois mdle Lamas du cortege 
pii'cedaieiit ou surialeiit le paKjnquln, montes sur des chevaux ou sur 
(li's cliameaux, couiant sans oidre dans tous les sens, et s’abandonnant 
iileur cnlhoiisiaMue. Les deux cotes du pas.sage etaient boides de 
specl.itcuis, on pluldt d’adui«iteui.s, qui attendaient avec impatience 
r.iiiuee du snuit. Qiiaiid !e pal.iiKium parals'^ait, tvm ton\haicnt ii 
<j{‘iii)UA'^ j)Uis s’eteiidiiieiit tout de lour long, !c ftoni tonchant la tetre^ 
ot les in.iliis jointes par clessus l.i lete. On cut ihf le pasisage (V inie 
diviiiitc qul (htigne trairrm' la trrre punr vrrarr .'tcs buiidktwns sur 
Its i>rnpjes. Tjo Ouison-Tamba continiia ainsi sa m.uche pompouse 
et tnoiuphale juscpi’a li^jjiaiide rauraille; h'l il ci'ssa d’etre Dieu, pour 
n’olie [)lus (pie le prince de quehpics tribus nomades, meprisees des 
cliiiiois, ohjot do leuis saicasmcs et de leuis moipieiies, inais redout ces 
pai la coiir de Peking, a cause de»l.% leniblc influence qu’elles 
pouialent cxcrccr sur les destinees de Pempire. 11 no fut peimis qii a 
line inoitie de la suite de passer la fiontieie ; tout le reste fut force de 
Crimper au nord de la giande muraille, dans les pl.dnes du Tchalar. 
• . . . Les souvenirs de rancienne puissance des Alongols lo 
pieoccupent sans cesse ; 11 salt qu’autiefuis ils ont ete maities de 
IVmpire ; et dans la cruiiite d’une nouvelle invasion, il s’appliquo ii 
los affaihlir par tons' les moyens possibles, Cependant, (pieique la 
iViongulie soittiespeu peuploe, en ogard it son immense eteiidiie de 
toriain, il pent en soitir au premier jour une armec fonnidable. Un 
gland Lama, le Ouison-Tamba,' par exemple, n'aurait gtCdfaire un 
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gMCj Pt tons Ics IMongols, dcpuis les fronlifires do la SiWrie jusqu’ 
aux extremitcs du Tliibct, sc lemnt comme mi seal hotmne, iraient, 
se precipitvr am la vehemence d'mi torrent panout od la vole do leur 
Saini les a 2 U^llerait. 


No. VITI. 

lUJD’HISM OF IIO^^IK 

FiioM Pu NiwMvV'' “ I.inritF>," m»m: niui*! ui,y *• Tm. IliKiiiM.fivM M\T^l()TO(.^” 

'*Ckrt\ima- the Catludic Church, from cast to west, fiom north to 
south, 1^, accoiding to our conceptions, hung with miiarlos. The slore 
of ]< lio IS iiicNh.ui^tihlc ; they are multiplied through all lauds, and c.icli 
paitirle of each lias in itat least adonnaiit. peihaps an energetic Tiilue, 
of Mipeinatnial opeiation. At Koine tlaue is the True Cioss, the Cub of 
llethleheiii, and the (’hail of St. Pett‘r; portions of tlu' Ciowii of 
Thorns aie kept at Pans; the Holy ^Coat is shown at Tieves; the 
■winding-^'heet at Tuiin ; at Mon/a, the in)n ciovvn is foiincd out of a 
Nail of the Cioss; and aiiothei Nail is claimed foi the Diiomo of 
l\Hlan ; and pieces of our Lady’s habit aie to be seen in the Ksuuiiid. 
The Agnus Hei, blest mnlals, the scapular, the coid of St. Fiancis, all 
arc the medium of Divine mam testations and graces. Ciuci fixes have 
bowed the head to the .suppliant, ainl Madonnas have bimt theii eyes 
upon assembled ciowds. St. Jaiiuaiius's blood liipiefies peiiodically at 
Naples; and St. Winified’s wdl is the scmie of woinlers, even in an 
unbtdieving coiintiy. Women are marked w^h the sacied stigmata; 
blood has flowed on Fridays fiom their live wouinls, and then heads aic 
crowmed with a ciicle of lareiations. Kelic.s are ever touching the 
sick, the deceased, the w’oundqil, .sonielimes with no rc'.ult at all, at 
other times with marked anft undeniable efficacy. 'NVho has not heard 
of the abundant favours gained by the intei cession of the Kles^Jd 
Virgin, and of the niaivellous consequences which have attended the 
invocation of St. Anthony of Padua ? These phenomena are sometimes 
reported of Saints in their Iifc-time, as well a.s after death, especially if 
they w’ere evangelists or martyrs. I’he wild bea.sts crouched before 
their victims in the Roman amphitheatre ; the axe-man was unable to 
sever St. Cecilia’s head from her body, and St. Peter elicited a spring of 
water for his jailor’s baptism in the Mamertine. St. Fi^ncis Xavier 
turned salt water into fresh for live hundred travellers ; St. Kaymond 
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\N,'is transported over the sea on his cloak ; St. Andrew shone brightly 
in the dark ; St. Scholastic.! gained by her prayeis a pouring rain ; St. 
Paul was fed by ravens ; and St. Frances saw her guardian angel.” 

Sec the account of the rival True Church of Bud'ha in this work. 


No. IX. 

ON IMIODI CTIVE MACllINKltY. 

I5\ Hi! Niwm\n fSi n IIIS “l.ncn i.i V’ “ liiiiMis-t.H vm Mwiiolo(.\,” jiafri* 1) 

‘‘ W'fkk a niiiaclo iep<iit<‘d to me as wioiight by a member of Pailia- 
inoiit, 01 a ]bslio[» of tin- Kslablishmeiit, or a Wosloy.in pioacher, I 
should repmli.'ite the notion j ^^clc it referied to a Saint, or the lolic of 
a Saint, or the ft t( i cession of a Saint, 1 should not be startled at il, 
though 1 might not at once believe it. And I ceitainly should be light 
in tins eoiidiict, supposing my Fii.st Piincude be tiue. Miracles to the 
Catholic ;iie lHstoiic;il f.icts, .and nothing short of this ; and they are to 
ho reg.iided and <leait with as other facts ; and as natuial facts, nndei 
ciicum^tances, do not startle Piotestants, so supei natuial under cii- 
cunistauces ilo not st.aitle tlie Catholic. They may, or may not, ha\e 
taken pl.ice in pailicular rases ; he m.ay be unable to detei mine which ; 
he m.iy li;i\ e no distinct evidence ; he m;iy suspend his judgment, but he 
uill s.ay ‘it IS ^ery pos'.ible;* he never will say, ‘f cannot l)elie\e it.*“ 
See tliis doctiine applied ciiually in favour of the lJud'hists in p.age 
32G-33(> of this woik. 


No. X. 

TARTVIUAN LAMA1S3T. 

ritliM IIIK WNllISS <)K Mu Al KXASMU'tt I’hOM V CnUOStS, Su I LO-llUNO VUI VV US 
o TiUS-.M.V\M\. 

Tiir. gieat compilation ' of the Thibetan Sticred Books is in 100 
volumes, callod the Ka-gyur. They contain the doctiines oi Shakya 
(Sakya), a Budha, who is supposed to have lived b.c. 1000. 

SOMi: DUTLINKS OF THESE WtlUKS. 

Shakya declares that his privations and austerities during sixyeais 
Were of no eifect ; refreshes himself with substantial food ; recovers 
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his* vigour — givps himself to meditation and anives at perfection, or 
becomes a Boodha ; he goes to Varanasi; teaches his doctrine first to 
five men, who had fornieily been his attendants ; aftci waids disciplining 
fifty young pci'^ons of high descent, oidains and conseciates them ; 
goes to liaja Cuiha (Palipootra) ; the king of Magad’ha, Kimbasara 
offeis him a residence in a grove ; brings over to his doctrine two 
young Biahmins ; lefuscs to admit any one without the consent of his 
parents, issues orders piohibiting the seduction of nuns or priestesses, 
by monks or priests ; Shakya, together with five hundred Arhatas or 
Saints, visits, in a miiaciihms manner, the great lake Ma-dios 
(Alanassaroovaici) in the Noith ; relative tenipeiance of Gautama’s 
(Budli.i's) system and the Bralimiiiical ; use of flesh, with what lestiic- 
tioii peimitted to his disciples ; how a piiest mui/ 'five his blessing to 
ani/ qwnitit}/ of phusic for seren tiaj/s ; wondciful cttects of almsgiving 
to a holy man ; Sagama maiTied to the son of a chief officer at ftluavasti, 
in Cosaia ; her modesty, prudence, ami .iccomplishmeiits ; a Vihaia is 
founded in lur name ; she is delivt'red of tliiity-iwo eggs, from which 
Ihirty-two young hoys come ioith; Sagama s otfeiiiig at Shravasti; 
presents so'me pieces of cotton cloth foi^tlie monks and mius to make 
bathing clothes of, since she had lieen iiitoiined that such gaiinentshad 
not hitheito been used ; how to divide the eftects of deceased leligions 
persons ; on the leaving off the feast of the confession ; on disputes and 
quarrels of the monks ; ciicurnstances that induced Shakya to take the 
religious character; his reflections ; sees the wretched condition of the 
agricultuiists ; gives himself to nieditatimi ; resolves to ii^efood; is 
presented with a refined milk-soup by two maids ; gives himself up to 
meditation ; overcomes the devil ; becomes a Bud’ha ; cclebr.ition of 
the confession at every new and lull moon ; exlioitation to the piicsts 
to examine themselves and to confess their sins aloud, ?ffhej^ hare any. 
Besides rules for the confession of faults, numeruus instructions 
regarding diet, behaviour, dress, attitude, ami position of body ; manner 
of eating and drinking, and when giving religious instruction to otheis ; 
effects of despaiiing discouises on the miseries of life ; several w’oraen 
of respectable families, at Sliiuvasti, visit the Vihaias, in a garden near 
that city, comlucted by Ch’har-Ka, a priest, 'who tells them whose 
Viharas they aie. Ilis modest liehavioiir. The priests of Shakya are 
said to have so many clothes, that for each business they make use of a 
different suit, and that through dressing and undressing themse yes 
they have little leisure to read and study. Several rules respM mg 
superfluous clothes of ihe piiebK The seventh volume of the uva 

contains a list of the faults of the priests, divided into Greater feults 
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and Venial Faults ; the chapels where the hair and nails of Bad’ia 
aie deposited and reserved as sacred things ; piiests piohibitcd from 
wearing lings ; they may keep vessels of copper, brass, bcll-metal, iron, 
or horn. The voracity of Bud’ha thus expiessed : — 

“ The moon, together with the host of stai-s, may fall down ; the 
earth, together with the forests, may lift itself up into the void space 
al) 0 ve ; the vast ocean may be dried up, but it is impossible that the 
Gits'it ITeimil (Malia-Saramana) should bdl a falsehood.” Iholiibition of 
learning dancing or singing. Umbrellas allowed. Catyayana, with 
five huiidied other piiests, sent by Sakya, to coiiveit to his doctiiiic 
the King of llp’hags-rgal, together with his consoits, sons, and 
olliceis. The Bodhiswatas descent to bo in cential India. Family not 
dcLidt'd oil by the gods. The Sbukya himself decides on being incar- 
nated in tlu; house of Sliudhodana. Being indisposed, the •levil 
advises him to die. He is defied by the Nagas. Hceiu* of Shakya’s 
labours in Ceiifral India, oi in the couiitiy of M.illiuia. Shakya's 
Mctoiy oviM' tlie (Ii'mI. The dcMl vanishes, much dejected on account 
of his ill-succes'?. His final \icto)y over the devil iindei the holy fig- 
tico ill the iieighbouihood of (Java. Thus \icloi ions, passes through 
s('^elal degiees of «loep lueditainuis and ecstasies, ami at last, about 
day-break, ai lives at the supieme wisdom in the thiity-si\th y(>ai of 
Ills age. Hymns and players ot T.'itbagata (Sliakya). Is attended by 
the gods ol s( \ el al heavens. Succe'>sj\«‘l\ coii\eises with the gods of 
the highest lieaseii, down to the gods fbat dwell on the siiifuee of the 
(‘julh. The gods cau«'e a shower of di\iiie .s.unlal powdci to descend, 
aitfl tin V llius sing bis piaises : — 

“(laut.im.i is without sm. He stands on high giouiid. The piince 
ot physic is come to cuie them ot all Iheii diseases ; none of those who 
come to see him sliall go to liell loi a thousand )ears. Fiee from all 
fiuthei iiieaiiiatK tliey enjoy the gioatest Im^jpnicss. These aie the 
peisons on whom alms may be bestowed. These alms shall ron(rihnf<' 
io thf/r Jhia/ chlit'' mure p'um jfaiu't. Dispute about Shakya’s lelits. 
Its leconciliatioii (db'cted by ,i Bialiinin. Division of the lolics. ami 
bifildiiig of Cluiityas, or Shinies, foi them.” 

Such IS a veiy slight oittliiu; ‘d’ the contents of the great Thihetiaii 
collection of the K.i-Gliyiiar. Veiy valuable adtlitional infoimation on 
the Catliolic doctiines of Taitaiy, may be seen in the 20tli volume of 
The Asiatic Reseaiche.s, wiitteii by the Tliibetan tiaveller and scholar. 
Be Corns. 
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No. XI. 

COLONEL MUUE ON DEIFICATION. 

“The most subtle casuistry can point out no general distinction, 
betu eon the apotheosis of kings, or great men, in the historical ages of 
Gicecf or Romo, and that of popular heroes, in iabulous anticpiity. It 
is fuithei rtmaikable, that in the daik as well as the historical ages of 
classical Paganism, it is exemplified cluefiy in Monaichical, and raiely, 
if ever, in Reiniblicau states.” 

“ The Clitic,” obsei ves Colonel Muie, “ \\ho desires to avail himself 
of the light of history, in elucidating the obscuiities of eaily fable, will 
loasonas follows ; — Duiiiig the whole period of Classical Aiili(|mty,oii 
^^hlch that light clcaily shines, theie exjsts pioof of the ])icvaleiice of 
this custom, under the same forms desciihod in mytliical tradition. 
Dy refcieiice to historical anabigy, itweic as unreasonable to deny, on 
the more giound of snpernatui.il attiihules, the real peisoiiality of 
Achilles, as that of VespaNiaii. . . . Poihaps, howe\ei, the most 
pointtsl ill ustiat loll «»f the Gieek system of apotheoMs, mii pnu niUyof 
tiui bails' of furf^ in rht'<>>irol fihb-'i, is that di*ri\c(l tiom the Saint- 
worship ot the Roman Catholic Chiiich. The arguments by ishiclCit 
lias beeiipioposed to M*t a^ide tlie human pcisoiiality ot AL'iiiuemnon or 
Achilli’.s, would e<|U.illy <li^pni\e that ol St. Ih'iiedict, or St. Fraiins. 
Many of the Roman Catholie .viinfs aie jotted in tlio legends, w Iiich 
supply the cliief. or jhiIv lecoid of then t\isienc<*, with attiibutes still 
moie s'lpeinatiiial than those asenbed by llomei to the waiiiois of 
Troy. Tliey baic been piomoted to celestial honiuiis, and woisliipped 
in all csscnti.il re>pects, as weie the Greek denii-gods, or deified 
heroes. Vet, no one denies, that a large portion of them were rAl 
chaiacters, connected w ilh histoiical events. Nor is it easy to see, how 
an opposite infeMence can fairly be diawii, iclativc to the Gieek 
heroes.” 
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No. XI r. 

FROM THE PREFACE TO TRE MAHAWANSO. 

It tiecamc a point of interesting inquiry to ascertain whether the 
Bud'hists of Ceylon had vcntuied to inteipolatc tliis injunction, as well 
as ‘Uhe five lesolvea silently willed hy G’otamo,” nu‘ntioned in the 
seventeenth chapter, into the Pit-ak;ittaya, for the purpose of deluding 
the inhabitants of this island ; a.s that imposition niinlit, pe/haps, have 
h('en detected hy comparing those* passag(*s with the Pifakattaya of the 
Buimoso cmpiio, and the Sansciit edition piesenteil to the liengal 
Asiatic Socu'ty, hy Mr. Hodgson. On refen ing, accordingly, to the 
I’aunilih'aii.iiiasiittan in the D'lghanikayo, m tm<e. whatever trait to he 
found there of these passages. Rut the “ five r**solves” alone aie 
coiitainod in the Atthakatlui tc that Suttan : hut evi'ii there the com- 
mand to Sukko, predictive of Wij.ayo’s landing in Ceylon, is not noticed. 

I took the oppoitiinity of an otlicial inteniew with the two high 
piiests of the M.ilwatte and Asgiii est.ahlishments and their fraternity, 
to discuss this, apjiaiently fatal, disciepanoy, with them. They did 
not app'S'ii to he aware that the five lesoUes” wc le only contained in 
the Atthakatlui, not did they attach any kind of import.'ince to their 
aiisence fiom the text. They obseived th.at the Pitak-itiaya only 
cmhodied the essential portions of the <liscourses, revelations, and 
prophecies of Ruddlia. That his disciples for some centuiies after his 
iiihh,iiiaii, were endowed wdth inspircation ; and that their supplements 
to the Pitakatt.aya w’cre as sacred in theii estimation as the text itself. 
On a slight hint being thiow'ii out, whether this particular supplement 
might not* have been “ a pious fraud” on the piicsts of Mahindo, w'lth 
khe view of accelerating the con\ersion of the ancient inhabitants of 
Ceylon ; the priests ailrgitly replied, if that had been his object, he 
would have accomplished it more effectually by altering the Pitakattaya 
itself. Nothing can exceed the goo<i ta.ste, the unrt'served communica- 
tiveness, and even the tact, evinced by the heads of the Budd’histical 
church in Ceylon, in their intcrcour.se with Europeans, as long as they 
are treated with the courtesy that is due to them. 

The fabulous tone of the narrative in which the account of Wijayo’s 
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l^fttding in Lanka ia conveyed in the seventh chapter bears, even in its 
details, so close a lesemblance to the landing of Ulysses at the island of 
Circo, that it would have been difficult to defend Mahanitmo from the 
imputation of plagiarism, had he lived in a country in which the works 
of Homer could, by possibility, be accessible to him. The ^eiznre and 
imprisonment of Ulysses’ men, and his own lencontre with Circe, are 
almost ideiitiral \Mlh the fate of Wijayo and his men, on their landing 
in Laiikii, within the dominions of Kuweiii. 


“ Wc wont, UI>’‘«sC8' (Huch was thy command ') 

Tlnotifh tli(' lono thickot and tho drscit land, 

A p.il.uo HI .1 wotHly \alo wo lound, 

nuu\n with d Ilk and with shades aumnd. 

A NDiee c' lc'ti.d t rlio’d liom the dome, 

Ot innipli oi Jro^l(leH^, ch.intinj; to the loom. 

Access we Miui^ht, nor wan acc«‘'«s denied , 

K.iilt int -he came , the poitals opi n d wide: 

'I l.e ijiMldc «ss mild, iin ite-c the irne-t to -t.iy : 

'Iluj hhmlly follow wheu she le ids the way. 

I onU Malt behind ol .dl the tiaih ; 

( d Iona, .Hid eM d till dooM m sam * 

'Jlie rc-t aie viiiisliM, none lepaiKcd the |?ale; 

And not a in in appeals to tell their late.*’ 

“Then -iidch ti whiihmr, like i wasint; (lame, 

M\ b< »ni\ tal'liion, I i— iiilt the dame. 

Miiuk with uiiu-ual liar, -he liemhlnifi encs; 

She fainis- -he fd>- , -he lilt- her weepiiijr rye«i, 

* Wliat ait tlioii * -a} ' licini wlienee, fiom whom you cmio^ 

O, iiioie th: II h.im in ' ti il lh\ i.iee, thy niiiiic 
Ama/tiig -tiensitli, tlu-e poi-on^ to Mistaint 

Not niotial thou, nor nioital i- th> hiain. 

Ur .lit thou 111 ' the man to come (foietold 
Ily IlciP't-, poaeiful with the wand of pold), 

The mm lioiii ho}, w ho w .inderM ocean lonnd; 

The imii ‘ol wsMlom'- laiions aits lenowrn’d, 

1 h— i- * uli ' tin tliieatenini; luiy ceafe, 

Mieaih iliv oi.{cht -word, ind join i iir hand^ in iieaoet 
Let riiutii d |o}s our ni'itiial tiiist eombine. 

And lo\e, and lo\e-lK»in CHiiifldence lx? Ihinc.* 

* \nd how, droid ( iice ' (fiiiioux, I rejoin) 

< .in lose .mil Ion -hoin oontideneo be mine ! • 

I'.ene.iih tin (harm-, when m> coinp.inion^ (;roan, 

Ti m-foiin'd to li. with aecenlH not their own? 

0 thou of fihiidful heart, hhoU I be led 

To .-hare thy teait-iites, or a-ctml thy bed ; 

1 hat, all unarm’d, that senpeance may hare vent, 

And inairic bind me, cold and impotent? 

Celp-ti.il as thou art, yet eland denied ; 

Or hwear that oath by which the (((xle are tied. 

Kwear, in Ih} soul no latent frnuda remain, 

Swear by the vow which ncter can be voin.' 

'l*he jpiddess hwore : then hciaed my hand, and led 
To the sweet tranaports of the geni^ bed.” 
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It would appear that the prevailing religion in Lanka, at that period, 
v.iH the demon or yakkha-worship. Budd’hwts have thence thought 
proper to represent that the inhabitants were yakkhos or demons 
themselves, and possessed of supernatural powers. Divested of the 
false colouning which is imparted to the whole of the early portion of 
the history of Lanka in the Mahawanso, by this fiction, the facts 
embodied in the narrative are perfectly consistent, and sustained by 
external evidence, as well as by surviving remnants of antiquity. No 
tiaiii of events can possibly bear a greater semblance of probability 
than that Wijayo, at his landing, should have connected himself with 
the daughter of some provincial chieftain or prince, by whose means 
he succeeded in overcoming the ruling powers of the island, and that 
he should have repudiated her, and allied himself with the sovereigns 
of Southern India, after his power was fully established in the island. 

The nanative is too full and distinct in all reijuisite details, in the ' 
ensuing throe chapters, to make any further remarks necessary 
fiom me. 

The eleventh chapter possesses more extended interest, from the 
account it conl.iins of the embassy sent to Asdko by Dew’unanpiyatisso 
and of the one deputed to Ijanka in let urn. 

The twelfth chapter contains the account of the dispersion of the 
BiubVliistmis'^ioiiaiies, at the close of the third convocation in 11. C. 307, 
to foicign countries, for the purpose of propagating their faith. 


No. XIIT. 

SIVA, MAITADEO, OU Kt'DKA. 

Kiiojt Coi.fman’s Hindoo M\iiioloiiY. 

Thr Destroyer is represented under various forms. He is usually 
paftited of a while or silver colour, with a third eye, anil the crescent 
(which he obtained at the churning of the ocean,) in the middle of his 
forehead. Sometimes he is described w ith one head, and at others with 
; sonietiiiies armed with various instruments of destruction ; and at 
others liding on the bull, Nandi, with Pamti on his knee; and again, 
at others, ;is a mendicant, with inflamed eyes and besotted countenance, 
soliciting alms from Anna Puma, a forai of Pun’ati. He is also 
represented under the appearance of Kal, or Time, the destroyer of all 

Lb 
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tilings. . . Of the emblems of Siva, Mr. Pattci*<on lias conjectured that 
he has three eyes, to denote the thtee divisions of lime, — the past the 
present, and the future. That the crescent in liis forehead refeig to 
the measure of time by the phases of the moon, as the serpent denotes 
it by years j and the necklace of skulls, the lapse and revolution of 
ages, and the extinction and succession of the generations of mankind 
lie holds the trident in one hand, to show that the gieat attributes of 
creating, preserving, and destroying, aie in him united, and that he U 
the Iswara, oi supieme Lord, above Bramah and Vishnu ; and that the 
emblem called damara, shaped like an hour-gl.iss, with which he is 
sometimes seen, was actually intended to be such, to pouitiay the 
progress of tifne by the current of sand in the glass. On the celebiated 
colossal sculpture of the Tnmurtij or Ihice-formed god (Ihahnia, 
Vishnu, and Siva,) in the caves of Elephania, he has marked on his 
cap a human skull, to show his two-fold power of ilestruction and 
repmduction ; and on anolhet figuie, in the same cave, he is repiosented 
in the attiihutes of his vindictive character, with eight aims, two of 
^\lllc]l aie paitly hioken off. In one of the lemainiiig six he blandishes 
a sword, and in another holds a human tigure ; in the thud he has a 
basin of blood, and in the fouitli a saciiticial hell, winch he appeals to 
have been ringing over it. With the other two he is in the act of 
drawing a veil, which obscures the sun, and involves all natuio m 
universal d(‘.struction. 

The bull Nandi, the vahan of Siva, is held in great reverence by the 
Hindus. This animal is one of the most sacred emhlpins of Siva, iis the 
Egyptian Apis was of the soul of Osiiis. The Egyptians believed that, 
when he ate out of the hands of those who went to consult him, it was 
a favourable answer. The Hindus, says Bartolomeo, place rice and 
other articles before their doors, as the animal passes along in their 
processions ; an<l if he stop to taste llmm, consider it as a foitunatc 
event. This, at least, he is very prone to do, to the seiious injury of 
the Hindu shopkeepcis, as he waiideis, not in his most sacied capacity, 
through the streets of Calcutta, and other towns. 

In the analogies of learned wiiters of ancient mythologies, Siva, in 
his character of the creative powder, has been compared to the Jnpitei 
Triophthalmos, or the tnple-eye»l god, the Zeus, or giver of life, of the 
Greeks ; the Osiris of the Egyptians ; and the Axieros of the Cabiii of 
the Phoenicians. Each of these is the personification of the solar fire, 
and the spirit of all created things. 

In his destructive chaiacter he is Saturn, or the destroyer. Time. 
He is also worshipped as Shankara, or the beneficent deity, as his 
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followers attribute to him the benefits they enjoy from the migHty 
stieam of the Ganges, which is fabled to have sprung from his plaited 
locks. This, however, the Vishnaivas deny, urging that it first flowed 
from the foot of Vishnu in Vaicontha (the heaven of Vishnu), 
when Brahma poured water over it as it was extended to compass 
the^eavens, as related in the Nara Singha avatar, from whence it 
ran on the head of Siva, and descended from thence to fertilise 
the earth. 

Tlie Vishnaivas claim for their deity Vishnu, the title of Tswara, or 
the supreme lord : the Saivas contest his claim to this pre-eminence, 
and have bestowed on Siva that of Bhuvan Iswaia, or the lord of the 
universe. The title of Iswara was first enjoyed l)y Brahma, until the 
sect of Siva overpowered the worshippers of that God ; when Bhairava, 
the son of Siva, cut off one of his heads. After this, the Saivas, for a 
tune, pos.scsscd the supreme power ; but it is alleged that the Vishnaivas 
have since contested the palm of supremacy, and that sanguinary 
conflicts, attended with alternate victory and defeat, in consequence, 
ensued between the two sects, which continue even at the present day 
among their mendicant worshippers, who assemble at stated periods in 
immense numbeis, at the fair of Iluidwar. Ihe subject of their 
animosity, on these occasions, I have^ust related, being no other than 
the very important, but highly apociyphal point, whether the sacred 
Gunga issued from the foot of Vishnu or the head of Siva. 

* * ♦ * * 

The Saivas have many sectaiial marks : among which aie — first, ihe 
iriaula, or trident, to denote the dominion of Siva over heaven, eaith, 
and the infernal legions. This w’eapon is supposed to be in continual 
motion over the face of the earth, and instant death 'vould attend oppo- 
sition to its points. He is from it called the Tiideut-bcarer. Second, 
tShula, rcpieseiiliiig the samg symbol. Both of these are formed of 
white earth on the foiehead and bieast. Third, CiaUhu, or tlkanna, 
the sacied eye (or that in the middle of the forehead) of Siva. Ho is 
on this occasion called Triloceiia, or the triple-eyed god. Fourth, Agni, 
or Ti, or fii e ; symbolical of the sun. Fifth, Tirumana^ or the holy 
earth: the lateral strokes of this sectaiial mark are wdiite or yellow, 
that in the middle red. Sixth, The Uipundam, or ornament of the 
lliiee stripes, which also represents Bhavan with her three sons, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva. It is made with sandal-wood and ashes. Seventh, 
The linga, painted on the neck, aiin.s, and forehead. Eighth, the 
ermentj painted on the forehead yellow. Niuth| the same, with the 
pvUu, or spot, of either red, white, or black. 
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No. XIV. 

BHAVANI. 

The contra<lictions which pervade all the parts of the Hindoo 
mytholo^jy are so strongly opposed to every thing m the shape of a 
consistent relation, that the farther wc proceed, the more perplexed we 
become to reconcile every fresh legend with the fables already related. 
In the account of the creation, I have mentioned that the goddess Bha- 
vani (or Nature), divided herself into three females, for the purpose of 
xnaiTying her three sons, Br<ihma, Vishnu, and Siva ; to the last of 
whom she united herself under the name of Parvati. Other accounts 
make Paivati the daughter of Brahma, in his earthly form (or amtar) 
of Daksha, namo<l Suti. After her marriage, a di.spute arose between 
that god and Daksha ; who not only leiiised to invite his son-in-law to 
a feast given in honour of th# immortals, but reviled him in terms 
which roused the indignation of Siva, and pierced the tender’and 
affectionate bosom of Suti, who fiist resented, and then sank under the 
contumely ; for, on hearing Daksha term him a wandering mendicant, 
a bearer of skulls, a delighter in cemeteries, a contemner of divine 
ceremonies, and unfit for the society of the gods, she took the part of 
her husband ; and line to the Hindu creed, that w’hen a virgin marries 
she leaves for ever Her father’s house, gave Daksha a memoiablc lecture 
in return, which would be too long to insert here, and might, moreover, 
prove a dangerous specimen of .eloquence to some new-mairied ladies; 
who, in their zeal, might not always wait for proper occasions to 
exercise themselves in the recitation of it. I must, therefore, content 
myself with noticing the incident. Having defended her lord against 
parental slander and malignity, the sorrowful Suti retired to the bants 
of the sacred waters of the Ganges, and yielded up her life on the altar 
of domestic affection. Siva was incon-solable for the loss of his lovely 
and affectionate wife. On beholding her lifeless form, his senses 
forsook him : frequent fainting fits ensued ; he clasped her to his bosom, 
pressed his lips to hers, called on her in the bitterness of his anguis 
to reappear to him ; doubted the reality of her death, till again, too 
fatally convinced of his inevitable loss, he became overwhelmed wit 
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grief and despair, and finally sank down overcome by anguish an^ 
fatigue. In this state he was found by Vishnu, Brahma, and the other 
gods, who were not a little astonished at such an exhibition of godlike 
and intolerable woe. The immortal VUhnu shed tears, and attempted 
to console Him, by telling him that nothing was real in this world, but 
that every thing was altogether maga^ or illusion. Siva, rejecting this 
consolatory admonition, joined his tears to those of Vishnu ; and 
thus united, they formed a lake which becatie a celebrated place of 
pilgrimage. 

At length the beauteous form of Suti re-appeared before them, and 
with a heavenly Ale exhorted the now delighted Siva to be comforted, 
as she had been again born as the daughter of Himavan, the ruler of 
the mountains, and Mena, and would never more be separated from him. 
The transitions from the bitterness of insupportable grief to unexpected 
happiness are at first tumultuous ; but exhausted nature soon seeks 
that soft and halcyon lepose, whoso charm is throned in the heart, far 
beyond the sacrilegious reach of either the tongue or the hand of man. 
1 must therefore content myself with saying, that after some due pre- 
paiations, »Siva and Suti, as Paryati, weie reunited, and appear to have 
lived as happily together as maified folks usually do : that is, sometimes 
m a state of inexpressible bliss, sometimes in ineffable indifference, and 
sometimes involvc<l in a matrimonial thunder-cloud, the veil of which 
we ought not, if we could, attempt to penetrate. 

“ Above the Kt^toh of inort<\l ken, 

On blwsM Kailasas top, where every stem 
Gloweil with H vc{fotnble gem, 

^luhoha sate, the (lrc.ul and joy of nioii. 

While Parvati, to gam a boon, 

Fix'd on hi.s locks a beamy muon, 

And hid his fT()nt.il ejo, m jiK'und play, 

With reluctant aweet delay : 

All nature straight mas lock’d in dim cclipee, 

Till lhalim.inH pme, with halluwred lips 
And warbled prajei'*, restored the day ; 

When Gunga from hia brow, by he.ivcnly Angers prest, 

Spiling radiant, and, descending, graced the caverns of the West.'* 

>■ Sir irtfZiiim Hymn to Gnnga. 

Had Siva been content to have icmmned, like the exemplary 
benedicts of this thrice felicitous and favoured isle, becomingly at 
home, and not have wandered abroad at unseasonable hours, things 
would have gone on between them as they should have done, and the 
portentous cloud to which I have alluded (which often alaimod even 
the gods) would not, in all probability, have appeared. 

But such matters are considered by the rulers of the universe of very 
flight importance, and both the reader and myself must be satisfied to 
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take them as we actually find them, without adopting the Quixotic 
undertaking of attempting to make them better. 

Before going farther into the life of Parvati, I must observe, on the 
authority of Mr. Patterson, that when Vishnu beheld Siva dancing about 
frantically with the deceased form of Suti in his arms, he 'cut it into 
fifty-one jiieces, which Siva, who still continued in his frenzy, scattered 
in diffeient paits of the eaith. These spots he afterwards ordained to 
be the places of woiship,^o his own and his Energy’s peculiar emblems. 
Daksha, who had been slain by Vira Badra,in consequence of the death 
of Suti, ^^€•ls restored to life, but with the head of a g^t, on condition of 
his adopting the doctrines of Siva. ^ 

Mr. Patterson imagines that these circumstances arose from an 
attempt, on the part of Daksha, to abolish the worship of the emblem 
of giva, in which he was unsuccessful. 

Paivati had, as the consort of Siva, maternal claims upon Kartikeya, 
the leader of the celestial armies, and Ganesha, or GanapuU y, the god 
of wisdom. 

They were both produced in a very extraordinary manner, as will he 
seen in the desciiptions of tliem. Parvati is the goddess of a thousand 
names ; and both her forms and powers are moie vaiious and extensive 
than tho^e of any of the other Hindu deities. She acts sometimes 
dependent on, at others wholly independent of her husbaml, Si\a. 

As Bhavani, she is the goddess of nature and fecundity, and is 
invoked hy women in laboui. As Maha Devi, j^he is “ the goddess,” 
the sacti of the l(»i<l of the univeise, Mahaileo, As Paivali, she is his 
(fonstant companion. As Duiga, or Katyayini, she is the Amazonian 
champion and potent pndecticss of the gods, endowed by them 
severally Mith their attiibiites, and wielding in her nuniuious hands 
their vaiious iBstiiiments of destiuction, with which, for their pio- 
tection, they had armed her. In this character she has been compaicd 
to the Olympian Juno, and the Pallas, or armed Minerva, of the 
Greeks ; hut clearly thus blending in herself the pow'er and divinity of 
all the gods, of incompaiably greater importance than either. As KaH ; 
she i.s theii Diana Tauiica, and personifying that black abyss, eteiriity, 
by which Kal (or Time itself) shall be destroyed (pictmed by her 
trampling upon Siva in that character,) she is arrayed in attributes 
supreme over those of her husband. 

Parvati has been described under numerous forms ; but as they are 
only variations of the more important ones, Bhavani, Devi, Durga, an 
Kali, I shall content myself with noticing those under which she is 
most generally known. 

As Parvati, she is described of a white ; as Kali, of a dark blue or 
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l)lack ; and as the majestic and tremendous Durga (of whom I shall now 
tieat), of a yellow colour. • 

In this character she is represented with ten arms. In one hand 
she holds a spear, with which she is piercing the giant Aluhisha ; in 
another d sword ; in a third, the hair of the giant, and the tail of a 
serpent twi^ round him ; and in others the trident, the discus, the 
axe, the cluh, the arrow, and the shield. One *01 her knees presses on 
the body of the giant, and her right foot on the hack of a lion, 
which is lacerating his arm. On her head she has a crown richly 
ornamented, and her dress is magnificently adorned with jewels. 


No. XV. 

CAS11MIU.» 

It appeals very evident that Cashmir has been a regular kingdom for 
a period that tianscends the limits ut legitimate history; and even if 
ue feel disposed to conte.st tlje accounts of our author, and to dispute 
Ins series of Dynasties and Piiuces, we must still rest satisfied with the 
pioof of its existence either under the names of or 

Ahmntiiy as eaily as the days of Herodotus and Alexander. There 
can he no doubt, however, of the regular organisation of this state at a 
perio<l much antecedent ; and it is probable that, in leinote times, it 
exercised a moic dcci«led intei ferenci* in the concerns of India than it 
has done fin many centuries past ; it seems highly piobable, also, that 
it was the 01 iginal dominion of the IVmdava piinces, and that it fur- 
nished in them Sovereigns to the plains of Hindustan, 

The religion of Cashmir has, in like manner, been Hindu from a very 
remote date. Originally, no doubt, it was the Ophite, or snake worship, 
but this is a pait the Hindu litual, and the Nagas aie included in 
the oithodox pantheon. The adoration of Siva w.as soon engrafted 
upon this, e\en if the tw’o iites xverc not origin.ally identified. 

It .appeals that the Ikiddha schism was known in Cashmir at a very 
caily period, and possibly preceded the iillroducticm of a fully oiganised 
Ihahminical priesthood ; it proh<ably, in short, preceded the introduction 
of the Brahrainical raste, Asoca, although a wor'^hipper of Siva, is 
f'aid to have countenanced this new faith. His son, .T.aloca, commenced 
his leign with serious efforts to repress it, and it w.as possibly partly 
with this view that he introduced the colony of Brahmans from 
Canouj. • 


' From rrofcHsor Wilson's ** Rjja Tarangini,’* As. Res., vol. xt.^ 
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No. XVI. 

ON THE STATE AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF SANSCRIT 
LITERATURE. 

TEAn UY W. Tayiou, Esg , Dim* 1834.— JoriwAL OF THE Koval 
Asiatic 8ocikt>, %'ol. ii. 

Sanscrit liteiature is perfectly anomalous; connected with every- 
thing, and identified with nothing ; both in form and substance bearing 
a close resemblance to the extinct relics of ancient Europe, nothing but 
a common origin can account for the similarity. It was an astounding 
discovery, that Hindoostan, a laud over Nvhich so many conqucrois had 
passed in wrath, and left their foot-prints as they went, possessed, 
spite of the changes of realm, and choices of time, a language of 
unrivalled lichncss and variety ; a language the parent of all those 
dialects that Europe has fondly called classical— the source alike of 
Greek flexibility and Roman strength. A philosophy, compaied with 
which, in point of age, the lessons of Pythagoras are but of yesterday; 
and in point of daiing ."^peculation, Plato’s boldest effoi ts were tame and 
common-place. A poetiy more purtly intellectual than any of /hose 
of which we had before any conception ; and systems of science whose 
antiquity baffled all powers of astronomical calculation. This liteiature, 
with all its colossal proportions, which can scarcely be desciihed 
without the semblance of bombast and exaggeration, claimeil of course a 
place for itself— “ it stood alone, and it was able to staml alone.” 

To acquire the mastery of tliis language is almost the labour of a 
life ; its liteiiiture seems exh€austle.ss. The utmost stretch of imagi- 
nation can scarce comprehend its boundless mythology. Its philosophy, 
has touched upon every metaphysical difficulty ; its legislation is as 
varied as the castes fur whieVit w’as designed. 
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Xo. XVIL 

GREEK ALPHABET. 

ON THE DYNASTY OF THE SAH KINGS OP SURASHTRA. 

ItY EnwAiin Tiioma?, EsQ , Oknoal Civii- Sfkvk k.» 

A HER obsen inj? on Major Rawlinson’s remaiks on the Seleucidian 
{Bra, Mr. T. remarks : In addition to this, were any faith to be placed 
in similarity of cbaiacters, many of the numerical symbols might be 
identified as possibly of Greek deiivation ; for instance, the 0 is the 
exact form of the Greek O, of the Sigiean (.OCX) and odd n.o.), and 
Apollonian (a few years it c.), alphabets.* But so also is the Indian 
cipher, lecognisable as a Gie<jk 0, as indeed the Pali 0 th itself, is 
absolutely identical nn ith the 0 of the Nemean and Athenian forms of 
the same letter. The Indian approaches closely to the outline of the 
Gicek H of Cadmus, and of the Sigjean chameters. The coin figure of 
m is like^^ise a peifect rendering of the Attic R. n.e 400.* 

Amid all this, on the other hand, it is amply manifest, that whatever 
(if enlarged ideas of airangemeiit and distribution of numerals the 
Indians may pei chance have owed to the Greeks, they did not generally 
adopt their letteis, or oven their literal equivalent system, as modified 
to suit their own alphiibet ; and, judging from the stiictly Indian forms 
ictaiiied by some of the literal figures, now seen to have been in use 
under the Sabs of Guzeiat, it is almost necessary to infer that the 
original outliurs of the figures themselves were either drawn from an 
anteiior Sanscrit, or else from a more purely Pali alphabet than that 
ciincuirently employed in ordinary writing ; the admission of which 
fiV'i in itself goes far to demand a consequent concession^ that the 
Indians were not indebted to the Greeks for any assistance in the matter, 

• Journ. Royal Asint. S<x?ictT, vol. xii. p. 12. 

* Vide Edinburph Review, or Quarterly, oii Rawlmiioix’i Difccovcry, in Joum. Royal 
A'-iat. Society, 1817. 

® See Fry’s I’antographia. 
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No. XVIII. 

CSOMA DK COHOS ON THE HUNGARIAN AND SANSCRIT. 

As a proof of early influence, early po'.session, language, an<l settle- 
ment, of the Indian nations, I would quote part of the Csoma de 
Kords’ pr eface to his Tibetan Dictionaiy. Speaking of the Sanscrit, that 
learned Ilungaiian observes, ** To his own nation he feels a pride in 
announcing that the study of the Sanscrit will be more satisfactory 
thrill to any other people of Euiopc. The Ilungaiians will find a fund 
of information from its study, respecting their origin, manneis, customs, 
and language, since the structure ot Sansciit, (as also of other Indian 
dialects,) is most analogous to the Hungarian, while it greatly differs 
from the languages of occidental Eueope. As an example of this 
close analogy, in the Ilungaiian language, instead of prepositions, 
postpositions aie invariably used, except w itli the personal pronouns. 
Again, from a ^eibal root, without the aid of any auxiliaiy \cih, and 
by a simple syllabic addition, the seveial kinds of vcihs, distinguished as 
active, pas>ive, casual, desideiative, fiequentative, lociprocal, &,c., aie 
formed in the Ilungaiian, in the same manner as the Sanscrit.” 


No. XIX. 

ON MASKS. 

TllA^ r inoM A IjETTrn of Kd. rruAM, F.-y., to iirn 10 v J. I’ai.taway. 

The exquisitely satirical comedy of the “Birds” of Aii‘'tophanes, 
illustrates the machinery of masks, with a humour that is as inimitable, 
as its fidelity to ancient mythology and oriental doctiine is most 
striking. The comparison of* this drama with the Indian doctrine of 
the heavens, the region of Jagaiidare, its inhabitants, the king of the 
gigantic birds, the Roc of the Himaleh, and its enchanted caves, gives 
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aiichnessto his imagery, that renders its perusal^ delightful treiA. 
It is impossilde to peiu^ this drama, and compare it with the Bud’hist 
(locliinc of a heniispheic or region, covering, as a celestial cope, the 
eaith tenanted by gigantic birds, gooroolas, &c., and their position in 
the mid-ail , the very region of the Greek Satirist, and suppose him to 
he iffiiorant of the great phot 0/ oriental doctiine, or the intention of 
the ex(iuisite machinery of his drama. How truly do the following 
elegant and spirited lines open the doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
whose judiciaiy inflictions are placed exclusively in this very region 
hy Gaudamas Dana : — 

“ Oh tome je moii, yo brittle thirffH, mere imagrt rlny. 

Ye JliUintj laves, ye shadowy shapes, je croaturon of a ihiT ; 
ro<ir ^\ln^rlt’^8 witUhod inortalH 50, like iiothmp: but a duam, 

Give beed to iH, and list for once to an immortal tiu me.” 

These few imperfect hints, show* how closely the masks of the 
Iheatiic spectacb'i resembled the exhibitions of oriental doctrine. It 
cannot, thciefoie, bo doubled, that veiy impoitant dc'^derata to the 
tiueoiigin of masks are opened to impiiiy liy your valuable translation 
of the Kolan Natannawsi It exhibits the masks of the demons, and of 
the Jagaudii, so as to show tbeih to he the true prototi/pc^ of the Bird'i 
of AriUophanesy of the giants of Pollux, and the fiiglitful forms of 
Lucian. 


Iso. XX. 

IirLES ON THE FOiniATIVE PIIOCESS OF THE GREEK. 

Tiik long soiimi of a is expressed indifferently by a, or by A, just as 
eithei may approximalo to llio forms in \\hich we have been accus- 
tomed to see wolds wiitten in which these vowels appear. 

The short vowel sound of u, in hut, hut, rut, will appear indifferently 
aV^ort a, e, 0, u — all which symbols, though apparently differing, have 
identically the same powers ; for though the F.nglish articulation may 
pioduce a vast difference in the sound and sense of nat, net, not, nut, 
yet the Sansciit brief vocalisation is constant in rendering all these 
form.s hy nut. Thus the shoit terminative 0, Greek, becomes the short 
a of the Latin. 

As the members of each class of consonants in San.'serit are per- 
petually interchanging, so in the formative process of the Greek 
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language these consonants assume a great latitude of appearance— Kh, 
k, g, gh, commuting their respective powers. Ill all these cases the eye 
is a keener iustiument in detecting variations than the ear. 

RuU 1 .— Kethlipsis of the short oo, or u, or a, asgokola, gok’la. 

2. — A, o, tt, will be considered to have the s;ime«power ; as 
pa, pC, pi), pit, a chief where the short sound is expressed by the u, in 
but, or the o in Dumbarton. 

Rule 3.— The visargah of the Sansciit is often supplied by the Greek 
or Latin S, ns pa, a chief, or pas. 

jlulc 4.— The double o is indifferently written as u, or oo, just as it 
may approximate to tlie Greek way of writing any term specially 
noticed. 

C and K aie used as identical when rctpiired by the Greek 
form, as Goc’las, or Gok'las ; Lacedjemon, or Lakedaemon, both 
expro'^^'^d bv the hard sound of the k in kindle. 

Ruh Q , — The double o Sanscrit, when preserved in the Greek, often 
assumes the form of a, indicating the broa»l sound of that vowel by the 
Greeks ; thus Poor-Salus, becomes Phat-salus ; and Soo-Lanias, Sa- 
Lamis ; on the other hand, the long a, Sansciit, becomes the o, Greek or 
Latin, as Tiajya hecomes Tio]a. • 

R^fJe 7 —Tire ancient sound of v, Sanserrt, is very fi-oqucntly lost in 
Greek; as Aincaiies for Vaineancs ; Aija}an for Vaijayan, in Latin 
aKgaeaii. (For p. 121), see Rule 6.) 

8 —The Sansciit su is the Greek u passim, as Subma becomes 

Eubava. 

01 Greek is the (E Latin and English, as Euboia, 
Euboea. (For p. ."lo, see Rule W.) 

XO.— The hard sound of b Sanscrit is often represented by 
the Greek ph, as Rudhya-des for Plithiotis. It is thus evident that 
ph, Greek, could not have been pronounced as “f” in fiitc, but as 
ph in uphill. (For p. 104, see Rule 11.) 

Rulell. The Greek “X” is the representative of the Sanscrit 

ks or ksh, as Oxus, Ooksha. 

Rule 1 2 — R, 1\ V are cumrautable. * 

Rule 13. — The Greek u is expressctl by the Latin or Engli.sh y. 

Rule 14.— The Sansciit S is often expressed by T, and Th 
of the Greeks; as Siawkes, Thiakes; Srooc’lo, Troglo; Someros, 
Tomaros. Soo-raksh, Tho-raks (Thorax). 

Rule 15.— Thej Sanscrit, is often eclipsed by y, as Rahoo-ja, Bahooya ; 
Rajan, Rayan, and sometimes totally lost, as Ran, for Rajan. 

Rule 16.— Tire Sanscrit v is often resolved by the Greek « or «. 
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j\ M’a^^l.si beomcs M’aoosi, or Mansi ; El-vusium becomes El-usiurf ; 
vanica, Saronica ; Helavas, Helous ; Argwala, Argolis ; Okshwali, 

()/ -i. 

little 17.— Bhi, Sanscrit is represented in Greek by Plii, as Bhilipos, 
ilippos. , 

Sanscrit, is the Greek Th, as Athene, A dheenee ; while the 
gjgi lit teiniiiiation des, land, or country, is expressed by tus, dus, des, 
thii' tus, tas, tis tes. 

V liiiU IS. — The Greek often prefixes an euphonic syllable to Sanscrit 
vu. beginning with a consonant, as— A’carna, for Carna, Apollo, 
ft>i Uala, A-thaman, for Daman. (For p. 79, see Rule 19.) 

(I k 19. — A, Sansciit, very frciiuently becomes i, in Greek,— as 
li, , i, Bullini. (For p. 112, see Rule 6.) 

y; iJe 29.- The Sansciit y is the Greek i ; as Antyoko, for Antiochos ; 
^\< h of very constant occurrence. The oo is often converted to i, 
as. 'wVliyras, for Ccocoorus 
21.— Mem. 

Ikk 22.— The terminations, tus, thus, dus, des, tis, tes are 
thcSiii'-eiit <les, a land or country. 

' /?.('(’ 29.— The c<'inpr.«e of •Rule 14, Thraces and Thor, become 
Siac •« and Soor ; Tooiaii is Sooian, and Tho-iax is Soo-Rak'^h (“Me 
lleji* ■•0,” par t utuwnrc.) 

II, in Maha i.s generally lost, together ^\ith its vowel 
as M.'li.i, Ma ; l^I.ihi, Mai. 

Ih^c 2“). — The Saii*>*ciit J, and Ch, expressed by the Greek Z; 
.b.' Zceiios; Glukias. Z.igrrii.s, 

. 2(?.— The Sansciit j, is often the Girek ?, as Apollonos 

Hal I .uj, Theseus Dbeseiij. Naucraros, Naugrai aj. 


JN^o. XXL 

VARIATIONS OF THE NAME BITDTIA. 


Buddha, Budda, Budh, Boodha, Booddha, Bootta, Pout, Pote, 
r«lho, Wode, Woden, Pat, Pet, Pt, Pta, Pte, Phthi, Phthe, Phtha, 
;p»t, Phoot, Phot, Phi, Bot, Botti, Bout, Boulti, Bhatti, Bhutti, Pod, Bd. 
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Abanti . . . • 23 10 

Acu aines rises, . . • 32 30 

Aclio . . . . 35 20 

Acrobat . . . . 34 50 

Atlriua (TTimalaya Raugc) 

Agra (Agnci) . . . 27 8| 

Akkcliu . . . .30 5(»| 

Aiiioo or Jiboon River . 

Arao . . . .31 4o| 

Arghaaan . .• . . 30 31 

A.stor . . . . 35 10| 

Attock . . . . 33 54 


Balkh . . . . 

Balti {sec Bulti), lies be- \ 
fu'cen . . . j 

?unn.in , 

JUrata 
Jiiisliati . 
liueboo Nance . 
lloliiit 
IJcii.ii'ca 
Uliini llaclam . 

JJirgoo 

Boodh-Rotas (Rotas) 
Bopal 

Bulti, betioeen . 


SI 

35 

120 

|34 

5 

4 

32 

33 
23 

34 

35 


Cabool . 

C.ihun 

Cama River . 

Cashmir or Kironaya,! 
bcLweeii . . , j 

Daman . 

Dan . . . , ' 

Doda . . . 

Dola . . . , ' 

Dor 

Dulhuk . . , ' 

Duras, Draa, Draua ! 


.34 21 
.'20 20 
[31 21 

33 ]5| 
|34 30 

30 33| 
28 20 
2 

j31 0 

34 12 


|7« 0 
77 40 
71 30 
07 40 


08 
05 30 
’4 41 
18 


08 20 
|0}) 15 
70 35 
73 40 
75 30 

0 71 
00 10 
75 18 

3 10 
72 39 


2 4 03 48 
34 22176 30 


Gii£CTH£US> Free, Arac 
Gad 

Gaza .... 

Gburband 

Gilgbit 

Goolkuts 

Gurdan (Dewar) 

TIamoon 

Ha/ara 

11 i‘l lopes (Hela Chiefs) 
Hemt 

Ifoslit Nuggur 

lllMALAYV 

Hindoo Koosli, 

Iluziira . 

Hyda^pes (Jailum) . 

Indus . 

Jailum 

Kailas . 

K.indnbar . 

Kerketebu (Kui*kutcba) 
Korku 

KbjbcrPass . 

Kihhi;u (Kii^buu Gunga) 
Kishtawar 

Kooiidooz River, see Oxusl 
River . 


Ladauk, between . i 

Lo . . . . 

L.dioro 

Lohpoa (Les or Lus), bo 1 
tween . . . J 

Logurh 
Lughmau 


31 40 

32 4o| 

29 24 
35 4 
35 35 
31 58 
34 25| 

30 42 

33 50 
07“C8l 

34 22 

31 15| 


68 5 

67 34 
66 35 
08 47 
74 15 

69 22 
8 

161 8 
72 45 
21 0 
02 9 
71 40 


34 3( 

08 

34 37 

78 

33 5( 

72 45 

31 21 

75 33 

31 20 

81 15 

34 21 

/ 5 33 

31 0 

79 0 

31 .07 

05 28 

34 25 

09 30 

35 8 

70 10 

35 58 

71 30 

34 11 

75 25 

33 15 

75 46 

32-35" 

75 30 


79 30 

34 11 

72 14 

31 30 

74 24 

21 50 

05 28 

20 15 

07 18 

31 32 

09 8 

31 10 

70 51 
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Magati Tat \-o 
Mali Baia (Multan) 
Malwa . ^ • 

Miinusa . • • 

Mckran . 

Mer or Moiu 
Moultaii *• 

Nitab and Nilo . 

Nubia . 

Din . . . • 
(Joch . • • • 
Oude (Oita) . 

Ouj'cin (AbantO 
Omis (Ouk^luis) 111 \ 01' 


VaKN -1 OOK^II (PoUL '0.>). 
or I’oncus. Vo/(/D\U' 

Pak 

P.iinbur . • • ■ 

llimiau. 

P.uo]'<inii*>u^ lHu/.tioIil 1 

hlftniH . . •/ 

Pl'oi IkiK-h . 

Pol.iNi . . • • 

Pliahiili-m) . 


25 2 1>7 5 

30 8 71 28 

24 4S 76 12 
U 13 74 35 

25 28 58 66 

31 0 76 0 

30 8 71 28 

33 46 72 17 

31 38 77 10 

33 40 73 50 
20 13 71 6 

26 18 '.82 4 
23 lli75 35 


Pisbocn, between . 
(Quetta or Shawl 


'‘iO 2 o '73 1 «» 
1*13 3 s 75 to 

! n 50*62 68 


j Saidon (Po-Saidfui) 

r I Sal or Shawl . . 4 

J ' ^ 

I SaiMW’an . . . . 

Scardiis Mens ^Ukadoh) . 
0 1 Shakur ... 

6 1 S4»o Moroo, Mom 
4 ! 

5, Tai. and T.il.mtus . 
j 1’al.ains r.u-'S 
I T.itt.iik i'. and T.itta 
j Toobboo . . . 

i . 

||3’.it.ua Pa*"* 

3 I Toiiiavii^ (Mor ami Soi) 


LAT LORG 
U. M n M. 

30 20 r,6 30 
30 50 67 20 

. 30 8 66 .56 

. 33 2 73 29 

32 56 67 50 
30 2|66 55 
30 1167 0 
. 28 47,61 50 
. 35 10,7.5 27 
..Ulo'7l 4 
. 31 0 76 0 

. 35 40 72 10 
. 31 10 71 20 
.2111.68 0 
. 30 7:72 rd 

, *»>> !■!> lit 20 

. '.I lo'il 20 
..31 0,76 0 


' Vu.i-rAUA 


I I X\M V (Pi'''bniii) . ..’>> 2.37147 


|2’» 21 '70 *’.5 
.It lo,7l -o 
132 0 73 23 


Vl LL M IbjOl 



ON THE USE OP THE ILIPS. 


As life maps, both of Northern Greece and the Punjab, may be 
considered in the light of histoiical documents, the reader has in the 
majority of cases been furnished with a duplicate of geographical names ; 
the one containing the Sanscrit in Greek disguise, the other its trans- 
lation. In the map of the Punjab, names occurring in Palestine and 
Greece are often placed in the localities whence the emigrants of 
Palestine or Greece set out; as IMiainica, Corubantes, Ashtoreth 
Carnaim, I’hcnician Dor,— Attac, Attica ; Riv. Behoot, Behooti. A 
f(’W of the names mentioned in this work, such as the Taiilaiitii and 
Bnllini, could not be inserted without veiy materially enlarging the 
bulk of the map. Those, however, can be easily seen in the ordinary 
Classical Atlas. The following is a summary of the 
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• 

Ii.it 
n M 

Abap 

. 3b i3j 

All (KiEli.'p.a) . 

Ai lilt EiEia, I’lov. 



Ai EEE 1 oUS . , . 

' as .w 

..IIjEJI.l . . 

, 37 11 

.r.llEllEil 

J.fiilE.l, I’lOV. . 


A'^ri...! 

.' 38 jO 

Aiii|iiiiliiphia, I’rov 


A|llll IIIEIX, u. 

! 30 20 

At u Unix, U. 

. 3!) 20 

At II nitlms . 

. aM 30 

At '.Villi'; . . 

. .17 10 

AUi.iiii, 1111,1 . 

. 3!) 2,') 

AtlllttlULS . 

. 40 15 

A'riiev . 

. :Js. 0 

Hn don 

. 3!) H 

UiKMIV 

. ;w 20 

Hum tenses . 

. 38 1.5 

('.admei . 

. 38 2.-> 

CaliiiMisps . 

. 38 10 

M. C.iliidiomua . 

. as 14 

I'allitlii'iii . 

. .3U 22 

(‘•uulitiiiii Mnntes 

. 30 .5.1 

('analuvii Montus 

. 40 21 

Cubiiu])u:i 

. Si) 20 1 


liun 

1* M 

2J 50 

1 Abiinl 

21 20 

1 \biiiti . . , 

* I'mim . 

A( n 1 1 \ t> .vb . . 

21 35 

‘ \ .in 1 iii.i 

21 .'JO 

V.IIIJiMIII'S 
\itah.iiis 
\u:i.a . . 

22 1.5 

Niii-lilulooclis 
\p-i-Humis . . 

21 .5 

.\ 1 ho dp*i . 

21 2.» 

Ain-i.iiiil . . . 

2.J tii 

1 .Viirw.iliis 

21 20 

H.iina III.I . , . 

20 K) 

A SindanuH . 

23 50 

A IT VC . 

20 57 

Roiili.m . 

2 \ 20 

Mmiumht . . . 

21 45 

ll.inu-v pusa . 

28 .Kl 

H'liidumns . . . 

21 r» 

('.ill A ensa . 

22 JO 

I ('iil-.\it-i:.im.as . . 

22 0 

I’lil-i-’l'bcio 

21 45 

r.im-r.iimi . . 

:io 0 

H.iiu Lava Mounts 

20 15 1 

CiUtSuupni) . 


1 I’lMiplc of AlK>t» r>r Ara Toodh 
IVupU* i)f OllpMH 
I .umI of tiu* ( amis 
He I \ ii E. ur lxt)i B. 
V.iM.iya chiL't's. 
lit iliiiiins 
<Mnk- tlHcIli'is. 

Ilf AiiEa. 
illlllilOlhS Ot \1E1. 
iitiT. 

n I'l Aiai- l.iiTul 
Miiunt.iiii CiHiutry. 

IVoplc of tlu' At ^liasiin. 

I.auti of thi* Human. 

Nun i^indi.in'^. 

1‘ioiiroj TEEi. Attx^* and 
TmIA, 'I'llTAlKA.'', or 
Te.I JJoKS. 

Tlip lloodhaN 

I'EIIE-EE IIKTUE 11. RfTIOOT. 

lUnii.iEi Tribes 


I IVojilo of Itiidha. 
W.ir Tei 1 )i“ 

Trilji* I'l Oiidi* 
Tiibi’ ot I’lu -tx 
li.inil of till' r.uua. 
Tribe of l.o\ti. 

I (.'ushiuinuEis. 
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Cephnlli'iua . 

( kar.ulvus U. 
Clin'ioim'ii 
ChaoncH 
Citliu'ioii 
C'opiiib Lake 
C'iira\ Ml 'lint 
C'uniitliiis . 
I'rih-a . 
i'ns'jriii. Slims 
CtiiiH-m' 

Cinotoa 


III 1 1'lii 
t'luloii 
IMiijics . 


Ik’joivs 


riTiim lis 

Lm]u IIS 

I |i1iM,i, m I iiliiua , 
Ikikiumiii 


Lai. 

11 M 

. ;itt 

Lon. 
n M 

22 I.** 

Candahnnra . 

. . ys ir> 

20 :«> 

CJopal-hiia . 

. ;ri i!0 

2«) 50 

Kira Draa 

, . ;is ;k) 

22 .50 

Kniinnnya 

It) (1 

.17 11 

< 'iiliiMi-ea 

vs 11 

2:i 20 

Catluiai! . 

. iW 27 

2.1 7 


;ts i>! 

20 ;i7 

lilinmka . 

.*17 .^il 

22 .51 

Cot* Indus 

.> ‘JH 

22 2.S 

( lislina 

.5S ‘jn 

22 ;io 

Cijaliini'im Sums 

. ;k» 7 

22 2 

Catli-nienaTi . 

.W .JO 

21 30 

CoK*i*-dt*s 

.ys L*ft 

22 .11 

DflKMAI 

. .‘.SI *H ' 

20 .57 

Diiil'in 

.'lit .s , 
1 

22 10 

Diila-pi's 

f 3‘) 10 ! 
\ 

21 0 
22 2tt 

Draw apes 

1 

40 JO i 

21 10 

Vi'liiinj iVdi's . 

‘*!tt ; 

22 1 5 

\nii-pi -iHiksh 

L ; :»•» li : 

20 ,*Ul 

II 1-11*11 

.'.It Is 

21 '15 1 

l.i 'ik-invuni 


Lvciii.s 

Jb 2.> 

21 4»t 

(tlvkj s 

(joUlpIli'l 



* 



TlaliRcm'in 

40 2tl 

.'2 ‘JO 

Hi k.itnl'ipi'ddU 

l.'t 55 

21 *.5 

lleliKiii 

.s is 

•2.1 tt 

lli'inckiitii 

40 o 

-.2 .'..s 

Jlesfi.i'iitis 1 

.JO 15 

21 u5 
: 22 10 1 

llipniitis (I'lidriis) 

1 1 

I'mv 


! i 

ITnuiiiIiiini 

!!» 15 

22 15 

ll>.intis 

3.S .Jo 

-1 i.,' 

InM.\NS 

Kill r.iiiiiii Aldiitib 

It) 15 

1 

10 ‘20 ' 

Kerki tins Muns 

.‘jy jtt 

21 0.5 

Lnemnn 

39 15 

21 25 

huinietibus . 

.'>U o 

22 .1.5 

Lapith.c . . 1 

."t .To 
10 22 i 

«i 

Larissa . 

3'J 27 

2’2 30 ! 

Li'd'iiJ 

;w 27 

2.J 15 

J.ingus Mdiii 

.'Jit 55 

•21 20 . 

Loin-Ozdla* 

.'IS 2.1 ! 

•22 *20 1 

Lycoria (Lucoiea My .'W 32 j 

22 1.5 

Magnates . 
Makedoni.a, Truv 

39 .TO 

1 

•23 0 

Molus.si 

39 40 j 
] 

‘20 50 

Olympus . . . 

40 7| 

•2*2 20 

Uiiia;lioiius K. . 

39 20 ! 

‘2*2 lit 

Ossa Monnt . . . 

.T9 47 1 

•22 42 

O'lUKkS . 

39 U 1 

‘2-2 40 


.i's .»i> ; ‘il O I sn.l{:\||(rti)a 


(iiilcutH 


I k.it III nmlliaii 
III la-LMiu 


lli-pa-iia 


Oil) .llxillil 

II \ ail ill s 


Ln;!liinnn 
j.aiii.i N ( US.I 
I. hiiimti . 
laiMaiis 
I.i'li-taii . 

I. am as M . 

Log'll I 111 <)( ksliaal 
Lo^'uihca . 

MaK KS'np-dB’4 
Mai'iulliaiijii . . 

Mmil-nusi 

Oolain’iHH . . 

Oi>na-Kana 

Oiikslia anil Oocha 
Aiiiii.s uu Oui;ia 


(‘niulaluir pooplt*. 

Kim;(l(iiii lit Caliiil. 

K Dias iitCiishmir. 
Kiii};(liiiii lit I'ashniir. 
('llllllll l‘1lK‘IS 
Catti tliii'fi, nr CatlilrR, 

Till* tSiipa laml, nr Cnshna 
(ilio'iika llilN. 

IVniili* 111 till* I'oA ami InduB 
Ciislimi tnaii. 

Cl isliiiii Kny. 

Catti nil'll 
laiml III tlu* Ciiri’c* 


Cl \Nsi)i Hi Li’iii or !iv. 

I 111 Dtiil.is 

( liu Is 111 till* DnU or Dliiila 
K iiiiii*. 

Cliirfs Ilf the Dma It 


I mil (if till* It Vi'liiin. 

t Im Is I't tlu* LoMLr Oxus 

II \ 1 tiiU II 
lint 111! ts’ tlittll. 
till it \\ .1 ( asti*. 

11 \ a liialiMiiiis 


( iiinli Ills 

\\ ai ( Ians 


'1 111 * l.iiirlimnii 
Ml -lit.itiM* Itinlliists. 

Ill la tiilii*^ 

Icwii lit i:iiillias Tiilii*. 

I.iiiul cf thi* I ight (ntu's) 
that liii fs Laml 

I’fiahiii-toun nr liiniiiptoTi 
Jhas l.aiiil 

'rm ir\ \s nil lliilisi Tuibes 
Mmiiit IMIS Ilf Ivliaiai). 
KnikiiUlui Mniintains 


l.ugliinan 
l.aiiui tiila*!i. 
i;iiii]iat>is or Jtlnihas 

I almri* kingdnin 
la'Ii-laiiil 111 LadakJi. 

J.aiira' Hills 

laigiiili suttlurs on the Oau*^ 
laigurli town. 

l.nnd of the Maghaa 
Magadha l.aiid 
Moola PasH iiooplc. 


High Lama Chlcft 
'I’nlii* of Oona, near Kondooz 
Ills or. 

OxuB and Ooch. 

Till! lIlMALAVAN MorKTAl>H. 
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Lat. liOii 


I'nf'asjT . 

PiiiiiliotiH . 
Taraisiis It. . 
i*Hii(l(isia . 
I’urn.issns .Mount. 
Pill Ill'S Mount. . 
riii'oi im 
riissiimu . 
rj vi iiH, li. 0\is 

IVilio'hl . 
Phn'*.tiis 
JMiiiloii.i . 
IMmu.uIoii 

riini Stilus 
PlU'l.l' 

IMuu IS, I’lov. . 

IMitliiotifl 

Pliiiii;ia pmu 
Plena . 

Putlnuni . 


Kiilaiiiis 

I" lllllOll 

itoiiiciis !<miis 
.''lotussii 
Siiiaiiirs 
i'it}lll|t]|(l'<l . 


T'lliiios 
T.ijilios . 
'IVmpc 

Tlirspi(»t!.i . 
Till .lies 
Tit.iiiis MoiiS 
'roiiiui os . 


S H II M. 

. 31‘ 24 ‘22 35 

, 31) .'ll) 20 53 

, 31) 27 22 0 

, 3!) IH 20 35 

. 38 32 22 30 

. 38 11 2.3 1.1 

. 31) 15 21 10 

. .31) 10 21 6 

. 31) ;« 22 5 

I 3!) 45 22 0 

I 22 30 

. .31) 20 22 *10 

. .31) 45 21 40 

. 31) 30 22 10 

. .30 17 22 22 

. 31) 25 22 41 

f 3') 0 >2 .‘‘0 

[ 2> r. 

. .3.S 15 22 20 

. 47 o 22 20 

. 42 0 22 25 


,37 ,55 23 ,3() 

10 U 22 10 

‘ .31) 2i? 22 35 


J*ak-wi!Hi . 
P.iinlior*<]cs . 
Jlaini.siis . 
Paiid’w iisl 
P.iiiias.a 
Att.ie lletiiirus 
P.iiwa Itiio 
Paslinni.in 

PlFM-ttOk.SlI 

IVihaipi^ 
Pliins-iles 
i'linl-iiai . 
P.ai kiiLiii 


Piir-8:iliis 
Pepi Jtao 
l«ioi.is 


♦ • 


liliiKUoMles 


Uil‘AOO-])1|| 

Pill Ilia 
Biiilli>iiin . 


8ii 1j.uii.is 
Ml I. .1111.111 
II. Ill mu ns, 8. 
Ml < '.lttl-l\ II nl 


. .3S .55 22 .5 1 Si'i l•«.ll s 
. .31) 50 21 15 I Mli.iii-ii-lla}.i 


.30 .30 21 20* Tull I PH", 

,38 ,>S 20 50 i 3'oil-|>l)ous . 
.31) .51 22 45! n.'iiil)he . 

30 25 20 25' Des Illiuatia. 


45 0 . 22 .15 8i.i\i(,is 
. 30 .55 |21 .50 1 I’at'ii'i . 

. 39 50 I 20 1.5 1 buu-Mcruo 


Pnk-town or Paktun. • 
PatiilKior Land 
I iiiiii Ian Chiefs’ Itivcr. 

Paiidoo town. 
lleiinit’H Mt. 
llenaies Mt. 

Piirwii Chiefs. 

IVsliiiwer people. 

Ciiii Ks or TUB Oxi'S, 

PpiU'Dck Chiefs. 

Tlip IIjMS Laud. 

Sivas town. 

Peiiplc of P .11 kill. 1 , near 

C.isliniir. 

CityofSIwl. 

• Inefs of Peer 
Noitli-lmliaii tribes 

Jlhiitius, or Jliidha's Land 

P.iri'oo town 

I.. 1 11(1 ol Vih.iias. 

Jluiiha tow 11 . 


The Hi;;!) L.ima chiefs 
The lli^h I..IU 1 . 1 S. 

(Jiilf of Saraw’iin 
( I leaf (..itti town. 

I’l^ CiANI.l s. R 
Laiid ot the Hayas 


Tiill'ir chiefs. 

Thihetians. 
fhe Cleli. 

I.. 1111 I of the Rharatas. 

.lumas 

3\itaia Pass 

Thu Oruat Muroo Mount. 
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.\floo, Shrino of . . 2J)^l j Biiclhism of Ladakh . , ■ 289 
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Andc>«, The, and Peru . . 107 C.idinus 278 

Antiquaiuii Iiivcbtigation, PioccM (.'.imbnnian Mountains , .187 

of . . . 2 C.ino.J, liistoiiral . . 239-~246 

Apollo, Deilleatiou of, 300 ; The (’aiiris . . . 156 

Ihidluim of Ladakh ■ . .280 . . . .133 

ApotheoMs . ’ , . . . 113 CaslimnianB . . . .130 

Algo and Aigohs . 7.> Catti, The . . . . . 115 

Aiunuiiil Hearings . . 02 C'entauis lOO ; Centaurs and 

Avwamcdha, The . . .51 laipiiha? . . . .11.3 

Athens, Puiuitivc . . 344 Centaurs I liptoiiral . . . 110 

Atto( Heiiares . . . 121 C< \loi’, Voxaifc to . . .222 

Attiiitlioiis, The . .327 Ch.ionu ami L\r.iiiniaiis . . 81 

Attua 58 Cliain»t, Tho War . . .53 

Autochthon i. The . . 61 Clieirou 117 

Av.ilai,Thc . 347 (liiiia and Athens . . , 319 

Azor and Uazor . . . 88 Cliuith, The Hangings of . . 330 

Chuich, The Piiiice of the . . .328 

llARn, The Indn-Grcck . . 248 Chun h, The Tiiie — Proofs of . 307 

llashan, Og ^ing of . . 216 Cilh.eion, Mount . . . 120 

IJasis, Historical, of Faldo . .15 Claus, War 90 

Hhanitas, The , . 334—343 Cloak, Miracle of . . .322 

lihals and CharoDS, The . 11.9 Cooroo, Paiido, Temple of , • 

liiiil-Priiue, Tho . . 65 

1 Jo-tree, Tho . . 320 

B.Totians, 55 ; Their Scttlumuuts 57 
Bolan Pass, The .80 

Biahiiiins, The, and P.aradisc . 105 

liiahnnns and Budltistb, Hellenic IfhO 
[Jiothei hood, The . 316,357 

Brotos and Autochthous, 145; The 
Hut a Priest . . . 155 

BudhaSivas . . . . 182 

Dudhism, PLcenician . . 277 


C.onioi)' mil I .ti'-lous 
Corifltlius 
(’oneamlia, Tho 
Cor) halites, The 
Cii'ihna and the Griukoi 
Ciishua and Lacodoiiauu . 

C\ clops. The 

Da Nil, The, Lamas and Moguls 
1 Heliuiah, Song of 
Deification . . • . 
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P*tc^ ‘PaKe 

Deification of Apollo . . . 300 Imn and Tooran . . . . 13.5 

Delphi, Religious lV.ir8 of . . 301 Israelites, Idolatry of . . . 2*23 

Diblmctions Historical . . 24*2 

Dotlanini, The . .186 Jaina (S.aint), The . . . 304 

Doilon.i and the Hyperboreans . 12*2 Jones, (Sir W.), on Ancient 
Dodona • . ... 123 Nations .... 251 

Diiiitls ..... 10*2 

Dnopes . . 101 Kailas, Mount ... 68 

K.ail.19, Mount, and Indus . . 71 

Et.\PTrANs and Ciiehilos . 183 Kama .... 185 

Klcnsini.iii MAhtciies . .271 Kin her 129 
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rage 16, lino 2fl, for “rtutic*!,’’ reml “deities.” 

„ 01, „ 17, /or ‘‘deer/’ r»/«l “dew.” 

„ 06, „ 10, yor “ <ir Ox us,” r» tul “ of tlie Uxas ” 

„ 111, „ 10, />r ‘'lla\do" “KdVpi*” 

Page 131—136, supply nmrk of (piotation fnun Thoniton’a PoDjab, 

“ I'ahliMilr," to “ formation.” 

„ 111. liuc IS fur •• (iiakoi," read “ Griukoi.” 

„ 167, „ 12,/or“77i4’rfa<i “The.” 

„ 157, „ 3 of note, fnr “ natl “ «vXjw.” 

„ 217, „ 30, fir “ Cama," ruml “ ('aima ” 

„ 230, „ 33, jor •' Si*-m.iri'-s rotd “ 'J’o-maro-s.” 

„ 269, „ 3, /.»r “tbidr.* r(*n/ “these” , 

„ 262, „ 1.6, jor “ cbu*t ol tliat ( Ian,” ruid “ but the chief of that clan ' 

„ 205, „ 3.\yor “t!r.ihik.i, ' /(in/ '*Gr.alhika.” 
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